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‘*Resignation is not always a virtue; it is a crime when it foments 
tyranny; there are no despots where there are no slaves. Woe! man is 
so inherently bad that he always abuses when he finds complacent 
man’’ — Jose Rizal 


‘<I have sworn, upon the altar of God, eternal hostility against 
every form of tyranny over the mind of man’’ — Thomas Jefferson 


‘*Sa ikauunlad ng bayan 

Disiplina ang kailangan 

Na ‘di galing sa takot lamang 

Kungdi bunga ng kalayaan’’ — Anonymous 


‘The military rule is obeyed through fear but the civil 
(democratic) rule is obeyed through love’? — Hadji Butu Abdul 
Bagul 


‘Resistance to evil must never cease’? — Anonymous 


‘“No ruler can, in the end, succeed by the use of force. Force can 
hold sway for a while, but right and the invincible power of the 
people will ultimately demolish to destruction the use of force’? — 
Congressman Diosdade Macapagal in the session of the House of 
Representatives,August 2, 1954. 


‘All that is necessary for evil to triumph is for good men to do 
nothing.’? — Edmund Burke. 


To the Filipinos 
And all supporters of 
Democracy and freedom 


DIOSDADO MACAPAGAL 

Diosdado Macapagal was born of a peasant family in Lubao, 
Pampanga, on September 28, 1910. Working his way through school, 
he earned the degrees of doctor of laws and doctor of economics in 
the University of Santo Tomas (the Philippines’ oldest, established in 
1611) and topped the bar examinations in 1936. 

He worked as attorney in the American law firm, Ross, 
Lawrence, Selph and Carrascoso, was elected president of the 
Philippine Lawyers Association, and taught law in the UST and 
economics in the University of the East (the Philippines’ largest, with 
60,000 students) where he is still university professor. 

After serving in the underground in World War II, he embarked 
on a public career when the United States granted independence to 
the Philippines after the war in 1946, by joining the new Department 
of Foreign Affairs where he became counsellor (now assistant 
secretary) on legal affairs and treaties. He ran for Congress in 1949, 
obtaining the largest majority among elected congressmen in the 
country. During his two terms, he was selected annually one of the ten 
best Congressmen. He was the main author and floor sponsor of 
social legislation including the Rural Health Law and Minimum 
Wage Law. As chairman of the committee on foreign affairs, he 
served as chairman of the Philippine delegation to the United Nations 
in 1951. In this capacity, he was negotiator and signer of the US-RP 
Mutual Defense Treaty in Washington and of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty in San Francisco. 

After two terms in Congress, he was elected Vice-President of 
the Philippines in 1957 and chosen President of the Liberal Party. He 
was elected President of the Philippines in 1961. As President, he 
restored free enterprise, waged a moral regeneration program against 
grafters and oligarchs, and wrung from Congress the Agricultural 
Land Reform Code of August 8, 1963 which sought to abolish 
tenancy. This is being implemented by the incumbent President of the 
Philippines as claimed by his propagandists. 

He retired from politics after his term in 1965 but ran as Delegate to 
the 1971 Constitutional Convention which elected him as its President. In 
1976, he advocated the restoration of democratic government by 
convening the Interim National Assembly, and supported his stand in a 
book ‘‘Democracy in the Philippines’’ for which he underwent prosecu- 
tion for inciting to sedition by the martial law government which 
followed his regime. 

President Macapagal is well-travelled, having been to all sizeable 
countries in Europe, North and South America, Asia and the Pacific, and 
eleven countries in Africa, and has met and exchanged views with well 
over a hundred heads of state or government. 
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ELECTIONS 


| By what right, human or non-human, does Mr. Marcos rule over the 
Filipinos and decide their affairs and destiny by dictation and force? 

We must have elections without martial law immediately. 
Elections are prescribed by our Constitution. Elections are indispen- 
sable in a Republic because it 1s through elections that the people 
exercise their sovereignty and vest their authority in government 
leaders. Without elections, there is no real Republic and democracy, 
there is blatant dictatorship and despotism. 

To say that elections are undesirable now is to indict the Filipino 
people as incapable of properly exercising their sovereignty in 
choosing their leaders to whom they desire to entrust their authority. 
This is a disgrace and injury to the Filipino people who for 
generations have been respected in Asia and throughout the world as 
4 freedom-loving people whose soldiers are heroic champions of 
democracy. 

If President Marcos submits himself to the free choice of the 
people in free elections and the people choose him to be the leader 

If President Marcos submits himself to the free choice of the people 
in free elections and the people choose him to be the leader again, I will 
cooperate with him for | am not against Mr. Marcos in particular but 
against dictatorship in general. — DIOSDADO MACAPAGAL 
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INTRODUCTION 


These are my thoughts on the Marcos dictatorship in the Philippines 
and its implications on the past and future of democracy in the 
country. The ideas stirred and became irrepressible in my mind after 
the declaration of Chief Justice Roberto Concepcion of the Supreme 
Court and five other Justices (Querube Makalintal, Calixto Zaldivar, 
Fred Ruiz Castro, Enrique Fernanda and Claudio Teehankee) out of 
the ten Justices in the ratification|cases that the proposed new Consti- 
tution for the Republic of the Philippines which was drafted by the 
1971 Constitutional Convention was not validly ratified through 
the Citizens Assemblies or Barangays. What are often referred to as 
Barangays are officially named Citizens Assemblies in Presidential 
Decree No. 86, December 31, 1972, which created them. 

I shall write with full candor for in this grave hour of travail among 
our people what they need most is sincerity. This candidness entails 
that some allusions to President Marcos may seem strong but I assure 
that this is impersonal and without malice; and it is rather unavoidable 
since the whole matter revolves around his arrogation of dubious 
power in the analysis of which frank if ungracious language would in 
relevant parts be unavoidable in the interest of the proper enlighten- 
ment of the people and their well-being. 

Since the proclamation of martial law dated September 21, 1972 
was announced on September 23, 1972, I had refrained from express- 
ing myself until after the Marcos legitimate term. There were four 
reasons for this. First, free speech and free will are inconsistent with 
martial law. Second, I felt that whatever my own personal view of 
martial law may be, it was up to the Supreme Court, which is the legal 
guardian of the Constitution, to safeguard the freedoms of the people 
by ruling on the validity of martial law. Third, unless and until the 
Supreme Court invalidates martial law, President Marcos may be 
presumed to be acting under a semblance of legal authority during his 
tenure of office ending on December 30, 1973. Fourth, I was hoping 
that because of his frequent avowal for democracy and freedom, 
President Marcos would lift martial law and restore constitutional 
processes before the end of his legal tenure, knowing as he should 
know that to extend martial law and his incumbency beyond 1973 
without a valid election would be a travesty of the Constitution and of 
democracy. 

Until I came out in January, 1976 to urge the return to constitu- 
tional government by at least convening the interim National Assem- 
bly, I accepted invitations to protocolar affairs of the government not 
to endorse thereby the authoritarianism but because it is unavoidable 
to deal with a de jure illegal government because of its de facto exer- 
cise of authority. 


See Chapter II 
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Continuously updated to the date of publication, the original 
manuscript was completed in December, 1973 on the eve of the termi- 
nation of President Marcos’ legitimate term of office. It became 
apparent that he would not lift martial law and restore democratic 
processes and that he was bent on extending his rule illegitimately 
beyond 1973 with despotic powers in disregard of the Constitution 
which it was his duty as a duly-elected President in 1969 to uphold and 
defend. In the face of this stark fact, as a citizen who owes so much to 
our countrymen by becoming President of the Republic myself by the 
will of the people and as President of the 1971 Constitutional Conven- 
tion which framed the 1973 Constitution under which Mr. Marcos is 
claiming authority, I could no longer keep my views to myself, I feel 
that I cannot live in tranquility and silence while democracy is being 
strangulated and the rights and liberties of the citizens are trampled 
upon, with the attendant injury and perils to the people and to the 


national well-being. 
Matters Discussed 


In this paper I treat of the following matters: the illegitimacy of 
martial law (Chapter I), the spuriousness of the actions of the Citizens 
Assemblies on the ratification of the 1973 Constitution and extension 
of the Marcos tenure (Chapter II), the illegality of the operation of the 
1973 Constitution in relation to the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the ratification cases (Chapter III), the illegality of the non-convoking 
of the interim National Assembly (Chapter IV), the fact that a ‘‘New 
Society’’ is a communist society (Chapter V) and the deceptiveness of 
its vaunted reforms (Chapter VI), the record of Philippine democracy 
(Chapter VII), democracy as a revolution and the question of whether 
Mr. Marcos has waged a “‘revolution’’ or staged a coup d’ etat 
(Chapter VIII), the planning of the Marcos authoritarianism and its 
unacceptability to the freedom-loving Filipinos (Chapter IX), viola- 
tions of human rights (Chapter X), dictatorships in general (Chapter XI), 
America and dictatorship (Chapter XII), the responsibility of the Armed 
Forces (Chapter XIII), the steps that should be taken to restore and safe- 
guard democracy and the welfare of the Filipino People (Chapter XIV), 
my thoughts and sentiments at the conclusion of the manuscript (Conclu- 
sion), and the significant results of martial law after seven years and the 
outlook in the immediate future (Epilog). 

Chapter IV includes the ‘‘achievements’’ of the ‘‘New Society’? 
after one year as an indication of the future trend and principally to 
show the falsity of the claim that the Marcos ‘‘democratic revolution”’ 
is designed to promote the welfare of the poor. An updated assessment 
of the results of martial rule to the date of publication is made in the 
Epilog. 

In view of the persistence and proliferation of human right viola- 
tions under martial law, the footnote thereon in the chapter on the 
**Marcos Dictatorship’’ has been expanded and treated separately 
under Chapter X. 
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The footnotes which, with the Epilog, updated this paper from 1974 
to the date of the first edition, have been embodied in the main text 
for convenience of continuous reading. 

In this publication, we have made use of the findings of foreign 
researchers and journalists from reputable institutions and periodi- 
cals. Considering the propensity of the Malacafang occupants to 
pamper these groups with lavish attention, gifts, and favors as part of 
an operational procedure to make them write favorably about the 
martial rule and the rulers, the reports utilized are significant and 
imbued with objectivity. Our utilization of objective reporting from 
the outside is necessary because of local censorship and the complete 
control of domestic media by the Marcos government and to safe- 
guard our own reporting and observations for which we strive accura- 
cy and truth from an unwarranted allegation of bias. 

It was not feasible to disseminate the manuscript earlier because of 
the watchfulness of Mr. Marcos’ agents. In fact, in its preparation and 
completion and to ensure its safekeeping thereafter, security had to be 
taken, including personally typing most of its pages, initially making 
only one original with no copy, and entrusting its safekeeping to one 
who would be unaware of its contents. 

A Marcos supporter, columnist Teodoro Valencia, has virtually 
endorsed the need for the dissemination of a paper such as this which 
seeks to present the other side of the Marcos dictatorship distinct from 
its propaganda. In his column on September 14, 1974 in Bulletin 
Today, Valencia wrote that the sale abroad of the two books of Presi- 
dent Marcos on the new society’s rationale ‘The Democratic Revolu- 
tion in the Philippines’ would clarify in the minds of the Americans 
and other students of contemporary history and government what is 
happening here. In a way, he said, it is a case of President Marcos 
speaking for himself instead of being misrepresented and then the 
misrepresentation rebutted. In effect hurling a challenge, he said that 
‘‘from here on, the Filipino ‘patriots’ abroad will have to speak in 
rebuttal to the theories advanced by President Marcos.’’ It is not 
necessary that Filipinos abroad alone respond to the challenge for 
rebuttal to the theories and postures of Mr. Marcos. Since Filipinos 
living 1n the country who have seen martial law at close range and 
undergone its experience are in a more vantaged position to assess the 
situation and events, we have been thereby goaded to undertake this 
treatise. 

An opportunity to use the manuscript to a very limited extent came 
during the referendum decreed by President Marcos on February 27, 
1975, in an attempt to guide some associates therein. It was an ausp1- 
cious Opportunity considering that during the referendum, printed 
materials touching on the questions propounded therein which are 
precisely those discussed in this book were allowed without the penal- 
ties imposed in the standing censorship proclamations and decrees. 

The limited use of the essay was resorted to in the February 27, 1975 
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referendum despite the author’s view similar to that of Supreme Court 
Justice Cecilia Mufioz-Palma in Aquino et al vs. Comelec et al, 
SC-G.R. No. L-40014, January 31, 1975, that ‘‘a referendum under a 
regime cf martial law can be of no far-reaching significance because it 
is being accomplished under an atmosphere or climate of fear.”’ We 
felt that the referendum provided an occasion, though limited and 
fleeting, for the people to lift a part of the black veil of fear which has 
shrouded their minds since martial law was imposed on September 21, 
1972 and to take a peek at the cherished world of freedom with its 
accustomed examination of both sides of posed issues from which 
they have been herded out since martial law to dwell in the fenced 
enclosure of authoritarianism. It was hoped that habituated as they 
had been to freedom before the darkness of fear enveloped them with 
the imposition of martial law, there would be those who might recover 
the lost courage to give the answers of free men in the referendum. It 
was an opportunity to remind the freedom-loving Filipinos that, as 
Pope Paul VI said, man is born with ‘‘a divine prerogative of free- 
dom”? which ‘‘is inviolable.’ If for this alone, its use during the 
referendum was deemed worthwhile, notwithstanding that it was 
subsequently revealed by Primitivo Mijares, who was a Marcos 
confidant under martial law until he defected in October, 1974, that 
the February 27, 1975 referendum was ‘a farcical affair’’ like the 
previous referendums in January, 1973 and June-July, 1973, the 
results of which, Mijares disclosed in a statement in February, 1975, 
were fabricated with him as ‘‘one of the few persons who fabricated 
the results.’’ Mijares declared that the fabrication of the results of the 
January, June-July referendums would be repeated in the February 
27, 1975 referendum, saying: ‘‘The results are a foregone conclusion. 
Not even Comelec Chairman Leonardo B. Perez can stop the gang of 
Marcos from reporting that the people overwhelmingly voted for the 
continuation of the martial law administration. I know whereof I 
speak.’’ The outcome of the referendum bore Mijares’ words. 

The printing and full use of the updated manuscript came about 
when President Marcos reacted adversely to the author’s proposal to 
convene the interim National Assembly after three years of martial 
law so as to avoid civil war on the matter of succession and to peace- 
fully restore constitutional government which was made in a letter I 
sent to the President of the Philippine Constitution Association (Phil- 
consa) on January 8, 1976. I decided to ventilate and press this 
proposal after a three-month around-the-world trip in connection 
with my engagement as a keynote speaker in Boston before a confe- 
rence of the International Association of University Presidents and 
the Association of American State Colleges and Universities. In the 
course of the trip, I noted that the sentiment in America, both among 
Filipinos and interested Americans, is against dictatorial rule in the 
Philippines and that countries with erstwhile authoritarian regimes 
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were returning to democratic government. | developed a profound 
conviction that the continuation of the Marcos authoritarianism 
which was established under false pretenses following a previous 
seven-year Marcos democratic rule and a 70-year old continuous and 
working democratic government in the country had become manifest- 
ly absurd, and the welfare and honor of the Filipino people demanded 
a restoration of constitutional government through the convening of 
the interim National Assembly as ordained in the 1973 Constitution or 
the holding of elections. 

On January 10, 1976, I therefore sent a communication to President 
Marcos, urging him to convene the interim National Assembly which 
is his mandatory duty under the Constitution. I supported my plea 
with sound reasons contained in a letter | sent to the President of the 
Philippine Constitution Association dated January 8, 1976, copy of 
which I furnished the President with my said communication. Instead 
of giving due consideration to the constructive proposal, he swiped at 
me in his speech at the UP Alumni reunion on January 12, 1976, and 
had me attacked by the Governor of Laguna in the national confer- 
ence of the Sangguniang Bayans on January 26, 1976 as reported in 
the Times-Journal. He thereafter utilized the facilities of authoritarian 
power to thwart my proposal or judicious deliberations thereon, 
employing threats and means undeserving of a regime avowing the 
reformation of government and society. 

In the face of the indecorously manipulative reaction of the Presi- 
dent against the people’s interests to my well-meaning advocacy 
designed ‘‘to avoid civil war at the end of the Marcos regime’’ and the 
necessity of sustaining the same before the people, for the national 
welfare, it became necessary to publish this book, ‘‘Democracy in the 
Philippines’’, which amplifies on my suggestion and presents in full its 
fundamental justification involving Philippine democracy and various 
aspects of the Marcos authoritarianism, for the information and 
judgment of Filipinos and others concerned with the democratic 
system. 

In view of the fast-moving events and metamorphosing situation, 
the prime question has now gone beyond convening the interim 
National Assembly. In the face of the propensity of the dictatorial 
rulers to insist incorrigibly on their deceptions after seven years of 
absolute and despotic rule without a compensatory boon to the 
hapless Filipino people, the issue has focused on where it should be — 
the termination of the Marcos dictatorship by efficacious means, on 
our part preferably peaceful and constitutional. With an up-to-date 
character, this publication hopes to lay out analytically and extensive- 
ly the rationale Sustaining the necessity and inevitability of ending 
dictatorship in the Philippines, a country that has a rightful claim to 
being and remaining democracy. 
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PREFACE TO THIS EDITION 


The copies in the first printing of ‘‘Democracy in the Philippines’’ 
were quickly exhausted. The demand for more copies was strong and 
widespread. 

The reaction to the book was highly favorable. Supreme Court 
Associate Justice Antonio Barredo characterized the book as the 
*‘most virulent and apparently well researched printed criticism’’ of 
martial rule and the Marcos ‘‘New Society.’’ Convention Delegate 
Emmanuel Santos of Nueva Ecija thinks the work ‘‘threatens to run 
second place to Jose Rizal’s Noli Me Tangere’’ in awakening the Fili- 
pino people to a national consciousness of freedom. 

Senator Raul Manglapus lauds the book’s ‘‘heroic stand’’ against 
dictatorship. Senator Lorenzo Tafiada finds the statements in the 
book to be ‘‘valid’’. Senator Sergio Osmefia, Jr. agrees to the recom- 
mendation to convene the interim National Assembly as the way for 
**the peaceful and bloodless return to democracy.’’ 

Senator Francisco Soc Rodrigo finds the book ‘‘righteous and 
courageous’’ and inspiring to the people’s struggle. City Mayor 
Antonio Villegas refers to it as ‘‘courageous, timely, scholarly and 
competently written.’’ Canadian publisher Ruben J. Cusipag finds it 
unique among dissenting literature as calling for action, ‘‘not necessa- 
rily of a violent nature but a decisive one.’’ 

Bantorn Suksamaran of the Bangkok Post accepts the validity of 
the book’s warning that the Philippine dictator provide for a peaceful, 
orderly and constitutional transition of power, or else ‘‘turmoil for 
the Philippines.’’ Chicago’s Philippine Times finds that the book 
shatters ‘‘the myth that martial law is an irreversible process,’’ while 
San Francisco’s Philippine News believes that the book ‘‘articulates 
many of the thoughts shared but not expressed by most Filipinos.”’ 

The book created a stir because of developments ensuing from a 
report that President Marcos had ordered the arrest of the writer. The 
report was made credible by antecedent events. The Philippine Times 
of Chicago reported that ‘‘when Macapagal insisted on discussing the 
succession issue’’ in January, 1976, Marcos had signed an ASSO 
(arrest, seizure, search, order) for the author but ordered it held when 
he went to Bali for the ASEAN summit meet. In March, 1976, 
periodicals in the United States quoted Marcos as linking Macapagal 
‘‘with a new plot’? on Marcos’ life allegedly in conspiracy with 
‘labor, church, Muslims, and other political opponents’’, including 
the CIA, which the writer promptly denied as a canard. On March 31, 
1976, a highly responsible person tipped the author of his ‘‘sure’’ 
arrest, followed by the visit a few hours later of two Department of 
National Defense personnel at the Macapagal residence to verify if 
**he had already been arrested.”’ 

Giving credence to the report of his imminent arrest, not because of 
the publication of the book but on concocted charges like involvement 
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in a ‘‘new association plot’’, the writer went to the US Embassy for 
consideration of granting him asylum under the circumstances. A 
spokesman quoted the author as saying: ‘‘I am prepared to undergo 
confinement or a worse fate for the sake of our people. I have, 
however, decided to seek refuge in the American Embassy, which is 
preferable to an unlawful arrest by an authoritarian government.”’ 

Writing about the incident, Newsweek on April 12, 1976 reported 
that ‘‘in calls to the Philippine authorities, US officers received 
assurances that Macapagal was not in fact on the verge of arrest’’, for 
which reason the State Department did not grant him asylum. 

The American press reacted adversely to the State Department’s 
action. In its editorial on April 13, 1976, the New York Times wrote 
that “‘it evidently was to dramatize the burgeoning opposition’’ to the 
perpetuation of the Marcos regime ‘‘that former President Macapagal 
sought — but unfortunately was quickly refused — asylum in the 
American Embassy residence after writing and circulating a bold book 
calling on the armed forces and the suspended national assembly to 
end Marcos’ ‘lawless dictatorship’, and hold free elections. It is regret- 
table that the Ford administration has been unwilling even to express 
sympathy with the hopes of many Filipinos for restoration of the 
American heritage of democratic freedom that Mr. Marcos has tried 
to destroy. Instead of pressing on further with a base renegotiation 
that would commit future American Governments to shore up the 
Marcos dictatorship, the Ford administration would do better to 
initiate a basic reassessment of the Philippine-American alliance, 
while indicating to Manila increasing American concern over the 
tightening Marcos dictatorship.’’ 

The Washington Star editorialized on April 7, 1976 that while it was 
not known ‘‘whether Mr. Macapagal’s outburst, after many months 
of discreet silence, portends a growing resistance in the Philippines to 
arbitrary rule, it is high time for the American government to stop 
catering to tin-horn dictatorships as in the Philippines which depend 
heavily on American support. These governments represent a far 
greater danger to their own people than the communist menace which 
is invoked to justify their existence, and opposition to them should be 
encouraged by all legitimate means.”’ 

In an editorial on April 16, 1976, the Baltimore Sun wrote that 
‘‘Mr. Macapagal has just published a book denouncing the Marcos 
government as a ‘lawless dictatorship’. Having vouched for Mr. 
Macapagal’s safety despite the number of other Marcos critics now in 
jail, Washington would do well to encourage the President to justify 
its confidence in his libertarian spirit.’’ 

For its part, the Chicago Sun-Times in its editorial on April 3, 1976 
| | rejected the reasons given by the State Department, saying that ‘‘even 
| a cursory glance at Filipino history would establish the danger’’ to the 
HI author and that the United States gave in foreign soil ‘‘refuge to Josef 
Cardinal Mindszenty in Hungary in 1956 and has given it to others 
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since.’? The Chicago paper concluded its editorial thus: ‘‘It is one 
thing for Marcos to deprive his people of human rights. It is some- 
thing else, and something worse, for the United States to be an 
accomplice to it.”’ 

Apparently to offset the adverse reaction of American public 
opinion, the State Department after more than three years granted 
political asylum in America on April 4, 1976, three days after with- 
holding the same in the Macapagal case, to Raul Manglapus, an act 
which observers said, ‘‘means that the United States government 
formally recognizes that there exists political persecution in the Philip- 
pines and that if Manglapus is returned to the Philippines, he is going 
to be politically persecuted for his political beliefs.”’ 

On numerous suggestions, since its publication, this second and 
updated edition under a new title ““The Dictatorship in the Philip- 
pines’’ is being put out. The updating is necessary since the work is 
addressed to the unprecedented dictatorial rule in the Philippines and 
in a milieu of fast-moving events. As opposition to the Philippine 
authoritarianism keeps mounting, the dictatorial regime may end soon 
as now predicted by knowledgeable sources. 

In any case, bringing the events treated in the first publication 
up-to-date is useful to all those interested in democracy and in the 
forcible Marcos experiment at dictatorship subverting Philippine 
democracy and in how it will ultimately fare. The developments since 
the book’s coming out have substantially supported the thesis of the 
book as expounded in the original manuscript. 

This edition gives an opportunity to incorporate materials which, 
although already then available, could not be used in the first edition 
because of the requirements of urgency and security. For the first 
edition and printing, the writer had to do everything himself, the 
writing, researching, and most of the typing, without benefit of 
needed assistance in style polishing and integral coherence. There was 
reasonable occasion for these in this second edition, as well as for the 
embodiment of other materials, all of which, it is hoped, will make 
this second edition an increasedly valuable account of what has been 
voing on in the Philippines in recent years. 

This book is not intended to be perused cursorily in one sitting 
although this can be done but to be carefully read and studied. It 
serves to provide a guide for a proper evaluation of the detrimental 
impact of the Marcos dictatorship on the political development and 
maturization of the Filipino people as a democracy. As such it can be 
most useful by first noting its contents and then going over the portion 
or portions of particular interest as reading time permits and as 
developments require. 

In particular, it is hoped that the publication will provide guidance 
to the Filipino people in coping with their subjection and in accele- 
rating the dawn of their redemption. 

The author wishes to acknowledge his debt of profound apprecia- 
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tion to two Filipinos, whose identity he is commited not to divulge 
until he is released from the pledge, for undertaking the publication of 
the first book. It is believed that history will count these two intrepid 
countrymen among heroes of the libertarian struggle against the first 
invasion of dictatorship upon the democratic and free Filipino society. 

The writer’s sense of indebtedness is likewise due to those com- 
patriots who assist in the dissemination of the first book and their 
updating edition. Above all, our gratitude goes to all Filipinos and 
other supporters of freedom who contribute this effort towards the 
realization of our fervent goal of restoring democracy and constitu- 
tional government in the Philippines. 








Manila, Philippines 
1979. 
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1. ILLEGITIMACY OF MARTIAL LAW 
Mr. Marcos Is Not The Republic 


In judging the legitimacy of the action of Mr. Marcos in 
proclaiming martial law and his decrees based thereon, this basic fact 
must be kept in mind: to seek the downfall of Mr. Marcos as 
President of the Philippines is not equivalent to seeking the downfall 
of our democratic Republic in favor of a communist state. The 
distinction must be emphasized that President Marcos is not the 
Republic. This is a distinction that Mr. Marcos has beclouded by 
misrepresenting moves toward his replacement as President as 
moves to subvert the Republic. The two are not one and the same. 
Many of the persons detained under martial law or later released are 
for the downfall of President Marcos but not for the downfall of the 
Republic for while they believe that Mr. Marcos should be replaced as 
President they believe in the perpetuation of the Republic and our 
democratic way of life. | 

Since the proclamation of martial law was predicated upon the 
false assumption that moves to replace Mr. Marcos as President are 
moves to subvert the Republic, the imposition of martial law was 
consequently illegitimate for being based upon a deception perpetra- 
ted upon all, including some well-meaning officers of the Armed 
Forces of the Philippines. 


Issue Is Illegitimacy Not Supposed 
Benefits of Martial Law 


The fundamental issue involved in the Marcos arrogation of 
dictatorial power is not so much the merit or harm of martial law as 
the illegal and illegitimate manner under which such dictatorial rule is 
maintained or imposed. : 

Some Filipinos are being quoted as seeing merit in martial law. 
Because of lack of speech freedom, it is not certain whether these 
countrymen have been quoted correctly or with their consent, or 
whether they expressed such view merely to be safe, to safeguard their 
current interests, seek favors, or promote some projects. Other 
Filipinos certainly do not believe in martial law except strictly for the 
legitimate and transient purpose of safeguarding public order and 
safety as prescribed in the Constitution. As the columnist Teodoro 
Valencia could not but observe in his column on February 10, 1973, 
‘‘nobody in his right mind would prefer martial law to democratic 


constitutional government.”’ = 
After more than two years of martial law, it is the author’s finding 
from discreet survey and observation that overwhelmingly the people 
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do not want martial law and dictatorship but feel unable to do some- 
thing about it without a leadership around whom they can rally or 
until conditions become too unbearable. After a visit in New York, 
Boston, New Orleans, Los Angeles, Honolulu, and Guam in Novem- 
ber, 1975, the author found Filipinos in the United States to be 
preponderantly opposed to martial law in spite of the continuous 
Balikbayan operation of the Marcos government. 

Marcos imposed martial law and does not wish to lift it because it is 
his main implement of coercion upon the people by which he main- 
tains himself in office and gets what he wants. Let him remove martial 
law in fact as well as in name and the world will see that the people are 
opposed to him and his martial rule. 


Assuming without, of course, conceding that there may be some 
merit in martial law government, the valid issue is the legality and 
legitimacy of the government which has imposed martial law and its 
duration. If martial law is desirable as it is contended by those who 
may want it, let it be carried out by a legitimate government which 
assumes power and exercises authority through the proper sanction of 
the Constitution, to be operative during its authorized tenure of 
Office. If for instance, Mr. Marcos who initially became Chief 
Executive in 1965 had instituted martial law as a mode of government 
soon after he assumed office and the Supreme Court did not 
invalidate the decree proclaiming martial law, then the people could 
well accept the vaunted benefits of martial law government for a 
lawful period, especially if Marcos was reelected in 1969 after having 
instituted martial law. But when martial law is decreed only after 
seven years of democratic rule by a Chief Executive who could no 
longer continue in office thereafter under the Constitution and 
therefore needed the coercion of martial law to continue in power 
beyond his constitutional tenure, then any supposed benefits from 
martial law cannot offset the grave harm that dictatorship and 
usurpation of power would cause to the rights, liberties and 
well-being of the people now and in the years to come. Stated 
otherwise, whatever benefits are claimed under martial law cannot 
justify the illegal and illegitimate assumption of power by a dictator 
in disregard of the fundamental law of the Republic. 


Martial Law Unconstitutional and Illegitimate 


That the martial law proclaimed and implemented by President 
Marcos is illegitimate and unconstitutional can be seen in the 
purposes it seeks to serve. The legitimate purpose of martial law is 
primarily to maintain public safety and order. After this purpose of 
martial law to maintain public order is realized, the continuation 
of martial law would be patently unconstitutional and illegitimate. In 
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his speech on September 17, 1973, President Marcos concluded that 
the crisis of survival had been overcome. Likewise, in his book 
‘“Notes on the New Society’’, he acknowledged that ‘‘the immediate 
purposes of martial law have been achieved, in that a violent 
opposition has been silenced and a measure of order and discipline 
has been introduced into Philippine affairs’’ (p. 39). 


In allaying fears that diplomatic ties with Soviet Russia may jeopar- 
dize the national security, he even said in the course of his Russian trip in 
June, 1976 that there is no more internal threat to the security of the 
Philippines. This means that the present danger to the public safety has 
terminated; hence, the constitutional justification for martial law, if any, 
ceased to exist. 


In fact, in his first foreign interview after proclaiming martial law 
which appeared in the Newsweek issue of October 30, 1972, Marcos 
undertook to lift martial law before the expiration of his legal term in 
1973. It turned out, however, that this undertaking was but one of the 
pledges that he often makes to reassure for the moment those skeptical 
of his actions without intending compliance. 

Since June, 1975, he has been going abroad with his wife to China, 
Singapore, United Kingdom, Soviet Russia, and other places. In May, 
1976, they visited their children in London and from there proceeded 
to Nairobi and other cities, their trip lasting nine days. Shortly there- 
after in June, 1976, they went to the Soviet Union for eight days. 
During these journeys abroad, there was no disturbance in the 
country. This is decisive proof that there is no emergency in the 
country necessitating martial law. Indeed, after seven years, authori- 
tarian rule over the Filipino people who have historically been a 
democratic nation has become completely untenable. There is abso- 
lutely no more reason to keep martial rule except for the continued 
revelry in total power by Mr. Marcos, made possible by the unduly 
prolonged cowering of the historically valiant Filipinos in a fear that has 
become absurd and unworthy of the great Filipino heritage of liberty and 
love of country. 

It is claimed that the capture of Commander Dante, the NPA 
military head, in August, 1976 and other NPA leaders has ‘*vindica- 
ted’’ martial law. This is deceptive. Dante could have been apprehend- 
ed without martial law. Luis Taruc was brought to justice and Com- 
mander Sumulong captured not because of martial rule. The Huk 
chieftain, Jesus Lava, the equivalent of NPA’s Jose Ma. Sison was 
captured during my administration without martial law. Nothing can 
justify the destruction of Philippine democracy and suppression of the 
rights and liberties of the Filipino people and simultaneously the 
enormous enrichment of the Marcos-Romualdez families through the 
prostitution of public office. 

After the capture of NPA’s Commander Dante and Lt. Victor 
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Corpus, Defense Secretary Enrile said on September 1, 1976 that “‘top 
Communist leaders both in the Communist Party and the New 
People’s Army are already held in stockades’”’ and ‘‘the fighting in 
Mindanao has been more or less contained.’’ Accordingly, the Presi- 
dent had set although unfulfilled elections for a Constitutional Con- 
vention for March, 1977 to amend the 1973 Constitution. Clearly, 
there is no more valid justification for martial law as contemplated in 
the Constitution. 

Meaningfully, Enrile warned, however, that ‘‘activists from the 
Christian left and right could prove to be a greater problem than the 
Communists and the Mindanao rebels,’’ thereby hinting that martial 
law be continued. Considering that the activities of the so-called 
‘Christian left and right’’ are peaceful, they do not call for martial 
law. The significance of the Enrile warning is obviously that under any 
circumstance, the Marcos regime will invent every excuse to continue 
martial law and thus persist in fooling the people to keep on with the 
farce of the Marcos ‘‘constitutional authoritarianism’? and ‘‘New 
Society.”’ 

Enrile proceeded to indulge in such inventiveness on November ll, 
1976 when he categorically asserted that martial law cannot be lifted 
because the country has still many problems, ‘*principally economic 
problems.’’ Since when have economic problems been a constitutional 
reason for martial law? Since the nation will always have economic 
problems, this is indicative that martial law will never be lifted under 
Marcos and that he keeps martial law without valid reason. 

Newsweek (Sept. 6, 1976) reported that the arrests of top NPA 
leaders led to some belief that Marcos may soon end martial law which 
he exercised in 1972 mainly on the ground that communists posed an 
instant danger. ‘‘But Marcos himself quickly squelched that idea,’’ 
wrote the international news periodical. It quoted the Filipino dictator 
as saying that ‘‘martial law was declared to extirpate causes of rebel- 
lion. It requires the social, economical and political restructuring of 
society.’’ In other words, as far as Mr. Marcos is concerned, martial 
law is forever — for the social, economical and political restructuring 
of society at the quality and pace it has been going on under him for 
fourteen years will never be achieved. 

The Time issue (Sept. 13, 1976) reporting the capture of Dante 
and other NPA leaders was banned. It reported that Dante’s ‘‘capture’’ 
was ‘‘lutong macao’’ or pre-arranged with the consent of Dante who 
was having trouble with NPA ‘‘younger urban activists’? and that in 
fact the NPA rebellion retains ‘‘considerable strength’? and ‘‘has 
spread from its original coastal stronghold of Isabela all the way 
through the rural areas of the Eastern Archipelago Provinces and even 
to parts of Mindanao.’’ The magazine also mentioned the October 
16, 1976 referendum-plebiscite as being ‘‘equally lutong macao’’. If 
the Dante ‘‘capture’’ and the October 16 referendum-plebiscite are 
not ‘‘lutung macao’’, why was this Time issue kept from being read by 
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Filipinos? Why does the Marcos regime keep on hiding the truth from 
the people? 

In contriving excuse after excuse to continue with his dictatorship 
indefinitely, Mr. Marcos confirms the observation of Leo Strauss that 
“the greatest affliction of tyrénny is that one cannot get rid of it.’’ 
The tyrant always has some ‘‘ ‘current business’ which he cannot 
leave’’ and which ‘“‘requires more years than belong to the life of the 
tyrant’’, such that the business might ‘‘require centuries of effort to be 
completed.’’ 

One is also reminded of the conversation between the dictator Hiero 
and the Philosopher Simonides in Xenophon’s ‘‘Tyrannicus’’. Hiero 
pictured his life as a dictator to be a wretched one, living ‘‘night and 
day as one condemned by all human beings to die for his injustices.”’ 
On hearing this, Simonides asked: ‘‘If being a tyrant is so wretched, 
why do you not rid yourself of so great an evil, and why did no one 
else ever willingly let a tyranny go who once acquired it?”’ 

Hiero answered: ‘‘Because in this too 1s tyranny most miserable:it 
is not possible to be rid of it either. For how would some tyrant ever be 
able to repay in full the money of those he has dispossessed, or suffer 
in turn the chains he has loaded on them, or how supply in requital 
enough lives to die for those he has put to death?”’ 

If the dictator finds it impossible to rid of his autocracy, the 
people are left with no other choice than themselves to rid the country 
of the dictatorship. | : 

The fact that the building of a ‘‘New Society’’was made an aim 
of martial law shows that the proclamation of martial law was not for 
the purpose of coping with communist subversion; that dealing with 
the communist rebels was a convenient justification for the 
installation of a dictatorship that avowedly would undertake the task 
of forming a ‘‘New Society’’ which by its nature is of indefinite 
duration. 


The establishment of a ‘‘New Society’’ cannot be a valid purpose of 
martial law. Without considering the revelation of Primitivo Mijares that 
the CC Journal was falsified, it may be that some Delegates of the 1971 
Constitutional Convention made of record their position sustaining 
martial law even for the purposes of building a ‘‘New Society”’ for an 
indefinite period. This fact does not validate martial law; firstly, because 
their views were on the 1973 Constitution which was not validly ratified; 
secondly, the 1973 Constitution having been put into effect under a state 
of martial law with its pervasive coercion can not be legitimately accepted 
as the true will of the people; and thirdly, the individual views of the 
Delegates and committees are not binding on the interpretation of the 
constitutional provisions which must be construed according to their text 
and context. 

The fact that the 1973 Constitution retained intact the text of the 
1935 Constitution on the declaration of martial law and the suspen- 
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sion of the writ of habeas corpus shows the collective intent of the 
members of the Constitutional Convention to retain the purpose of 
martial law as intended in the 1935 Constitution which did not con- 
template the formation of a ‘‘New Society’’ as an objective and func- 
tion of martial law. 

It may be contended that martial law would be in vain unless the 
causes of rebellion are uprooted, hence, the legitimacy of the con- 
struction of a ‘‘New Society’’ as an objective of martial law. Accept- 
ing that the suppression of armed rebellion may become in vain 
without reforms that would eliminate its cause, in a democracy the 
institution of such reforms is not to be done through the martial law 
used to suppress rebellion but is to be carried out through the demo- 
cratic operation of the government either concurrently with or after 
the containing of the rebellion, otherwise martial law would not 
merely be for the protection of public safety in case of rebellion, insurrec- 
tion, invasion or imminent danger thereof but would replace the whole 
governmental system itself, which could not have been imagined by the 
framers of the 1935 Constitution. 


Martial law cannot disregard the people’s rights under the 
Constitution other than for the sole purpose of maintaining public 
safety and order. This is so because martial law owes its authority to 
the Constitution which it, therefore, cannot set aside. President 
Marcos, however, has exceeded the bounds of the Constitution 
because, among other unconstitutional acts, he has disregarded and 
later abolished Congress, bypassed the Judiciary and issued decrees in 
the nature of law. 

He has prohibited the Judiciary from questioning the validity of 
martial law. Under General Order No. 3, dated September 22, 1972, 
he ordained that the Judiciary shall continue to function in 
accordance with its present organization and personnel and shall try 
and decide in accordance with existing laws all criminal and civil 
cases, except the following cases:‘‘1. Those involving the validity, 
legality or constitutionality of Proclamation No. 1081, dated 
September 21, 1972, or any decree, order, or acts issued, 
promulgated or performed by me or by my duly designated 
representative pursuant thereto.” In prohibiting the Judiciary from 
questioning the proclamation of martial law and his acts thereunder, 
he has clearly violated the Constitution because it is settled 
jurisprudence that ‘‘the validity of martial law is always a judicial 
question.’’ (Corpus Juris Secundum, Vol. 93, p. 117; U.S. — Ex 
Parte White, D.C. Hawaii, 667 Supp. 982) 

Marcos has cited the decision of the Supreme Court in case G.R. 
No. L-33964 entitled ‘‘Lansang et al vs. Garcia’’ sustaining his 
suspension of the writ of habeas corpus which preceded martial law; 
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but the Court findings in that case, while warranting the issuance of 
the lifting of the writ of habeas corpus, do not necessarily justify 
martial law for suspending the writ of habeas corpus is less serious 
than martial law. He himself made this distinction in his book 
‘“‘Today’s Revolution: Democracy’’ where he said that in the 
suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, the implication is merely that 
‘‘nersons may be arrested and kept under custody for any length of 
time without any charges’’, but under martial law which implies ‘‘a 
situation bordering upon war’’, ‘‘in effect the Armed Forces of the 
Philippines assume the powers of government.’ (p. 17) That he 
himself is not certain that the previous findings of the Supreme Court 
in ‘‘Lansang et al vs. Garcia’ warrant martial law is shown by his act 
of prohibiting the validity of martial law from being questioned in the 
Judiciary; something he allowed when he suspended the writ of 
habeas corpus. 

It may be claimed that the President has not persisted in this 
prohibition against questioning the validity of Proclamation No. 1081 
considering that such validity was considered in the G.R. Cases No. 
L-35546-47, 35538-40, 35556, 3556/7, entitled ‘‘Benigno S. Aquino et 
al vs. Hon. Juan Ponce Enrile et al’’. It is a fact, however, that the 
Solicitor-General, who represented the President, invoked said prohi- 
bition. If the President has not ‘‘pressed’’ the prohibition, it was 
understandable because the stand of the Supreme Court Justices in 
said Aquino et al cases was favorable to the President. Considering his 
well-known declaration that martial law and the construction of a 
‘New Society’? thereunder was ‘Grreversible’’, the prohibition 
ordained in Gen. Order No. 3 maintains an effective prohibition upon 
the Supreme Court in view of the intimidatory contingency that the 
President could and will likely enforce the prohibition if the Supreme 
Court at any time invalidates the proclamation and maintenance of 
martial law. 

It would be ridiculous to claim that under the Constitution the 
President can proclaim martial law, disregard the rest of the 
the Constitution, prevent the Judiciary from questioning the procla- 
mation and his acts, and exact the obedience and forcible backing 
of the Armed Forces to the proclamation and his decrees, thereby 
making himself a dictator. If this can be done and this precedent is 
tolerated, every President or Prime Minister in our country can install 
himself as dictator by simply proclaiming martial law. This is the 
surest way of destroying the Republic and democracy in our land; this 
is what may be considered as the true and effective subversion of the 
Republic. The probability that others may follow his method, if 
successful, addresses a call to all civic-spirited and patriotic citizens to 
scrutinize and stop Mr. Marcos’ dictatorial maneuver in order to 
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safeguard and maintain democracy in our country. 

Although he has himself imperilled the Republic by his 
assumption of dictatorial power, President Marcos seeks to justify his 
disregard of the Constitution by asserting that he ‘‘did not become 
President to preside over the death of the Republic’’, hence his use of 
martial law as an extreme defense of the Republic which is made 
available in the Constitution. This assertion for all its pomp is 
a sophistry and a fallacy. While the Constitution may permit the use 
of martial law to preserve the Republic against subversion, it permits 
it to be done only during the term of the President who must vacate 
his authority at the end of his tenure, leaving it to his successor to 
decide whether martial law is necessary for the preservation of the 
Republic. The Constitution certainly did not contemplate and will not 
permit a President to employ martial law to extend his tenure of office 
no matter how grave he imagines the danger to the Republic to be. 

This is more so in the case of a President like Mr. Marcos who 
had stayed longer than any other Chief Executive in office and who in 
such a long period had allowed the situation to so deteriorate as to 
require — in his view — the imposition of martial law. He has only 
himself to blame if after seven years of his reign, the Republic — in 
his estimate — was threatened with death. When he was elected both 
in 1965 and 1969, he knew that under our constitutional system he 
was called upon to carry out what he wanted to do for a maximum of 
eight years ending in 1973 and through a democracy and not through 
unlimited martial law. In not doing so, in extending his term beyond 
eight years through the coercion of martial law and ruling through 
martial law following his failure, he violated the covenant with the 
people, thereby discarding democracy and forcibly pitting himself 
against the people, their will and well-being. For his clearly implied 
mismanagement of the nation which spawned subversion, he should 
face the chastising verdict of history instead of punishing the people 
by imposing upon them through martial law or the Armed Forces a 
dictatorship that goes beyond his constitutional tenure. 

In a nutshell, martial law as a mode of administration may 
possibly although not desirably be made to prevail by a President 
during his tenure of office, but it cannot be utilized to extend the 
presidential term beyond what was granted him by the electorate and 
without a legitimate sanction of the people under the fundamental 
law providing for a continued tenure. 

When martial law is utilized to extend the constitutional and 
lawful tenure of the head of state or government, it infringes upon the 
most important freedom in a democracy that partakes of its essence, 
which is the freedom of the people to choose the leader by whom they 
choose to be governed. While martial law ordained by a duly 
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constituted authority during its constitutional tenure may properly 
limit certain freedoms within the constraints of the Constitution, 
martial law which illegitimately extends the constitutional tenure of 
the authority issuing it is, therefore, inconsistent with the essential 
and inviolate freedom in a democratic state. Stated otherwise, martial 
law which extends the constitutional term of the head of state or 
government is incompatible with democracy. 


Sumulong and Pelaez 


Iam not alone in upholding this view. Among those who sustain 
a position similar to mine are two respected Senators who belong to 
the political party of President Marcos: Senators Lorenzo Sumulong 
of Rizal and Emmanuel Pelaez (who was also at one time 
Vice-President of the Philippines) of Misamis Oriental. In the last 
session of the Senate held on September 22, 1972, before the abolition 
of Congress by President Marcos in Decree No. 1102, Senator 
Sumulong made a statement in which he made of record his dissent to 
the imposition of martial law. He disserted on the concept and scope 
of martial law under the Philippine Constitution, pointing out that: it 


does not abrogate a right; and the freedoms of speech, press, from 
unreasonable searches and seizures, and all the civil rights embodied 
in the Bill of Rights remain in full vigor. 

Martial law, Sumulong maintained, does not mean giving to the 
President of the Philippines more powers than what is given him by 
the Constitution; it does not give the President the power to make 
laws which is the power of Congress; the power of the President is to 
execute the laws made by Congress. 

The Rizal senator, addressing particularly the Armed Forces, 
said that they cannot by reason of martial law’s prociamation 
disregard or violate any of the civil rights guaranteed to every citizen 
without being liable under our laws, and they should not forget that 
they have to obey and enforce ‘‘only such orders issued by the 
President as are in accordance with our laws’’ for martial law ‘‘does 
not mean that the President can rule the country by order or decree 
personally issued by him.”’ 

’ Sumulong stressed that under Proclamation No. 1081, the 
President can only issue orders or decrees ‘‘which are in accordance 
with our laws’’; and if any of the decrees or orders issued is in conflict 
with or has no basis in our laws, ‘‘that order or decree can be 
questioned before the courts.’’ He concluded that ‘‘if the President 
issued the order or decree in accordance with our laws, then it is valid 

it must be obeyed.and its validity cannot be successfully questioned 
in the courts. But not if otherwise.’’ 
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On his part, Senator Pelaez enjoined the President that ‘‘in 
wishing to create a new society, a just society, let us see to it that we 
do not destroy the tradition of constitutional government that has 


been handed down to us.’’ He reminded that constitutional 
government is not something that we have just adopted and which is 


not really a part of our life; that it is a part of the way of life of the 
Filipinos. He, therefore, expressed the hope that ‘‘all of us, beginning 
with the President, shall respect that way of life of freedom, of 
operating under arule of law’’ and winded up reminding that ‘‘in the 


end it is always safer to go by constitutional processess.’’ 


Danger of Dictatorial Martial Law 
Without Legal Basis 


Why do conscientious citizens like Sumulong, myself, and count- 
less others stress the need for a legal basis to the authority of a ruler? 
For one thing, it is because the danger in a dictatorship that has no 
legal basis and cannot therefore be legally replaced is not alone the 
injury today but the unstoppable horror tomorrow. During the refer- 
endum on July 27, 1973 in which the Citizens Assemblies were asked 
to vote ‘‘Yes’’ to prolong the Marcos dictatorial martial rule beyond 
his constitutional term of office ending December, 1973, a parish 
priest in a Manila suburban church counseled his congregation to 
contemplate the dangers of dictatorship. He said: ‘‘It is not what 
you see being done today and the good that is claimed to be done that 
you should consider but what a ruler with dictatorial powers can do. 
If such dictator, after being entrenched in power, decrees that all 
those living in this village shall be imprisoned or killed, he can no 
longer be stopped from doing so.’’ This danger pointed out by the 
priest was well expressed by King Charles I before his execution by the 
dictator Oliver Cromwell in these words: 

“*If power without law may make law and may alter 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom, I do not know 
what subject can be assured of his life or anything that 
he can call his own.’’ 

The people should find guidance from the wisdom of Leo Strauss 
in ‘On Tyranny’’. This scholar on dictators wrote that ‘‘the lack of 
unquestioned authority’’ in a dictatorial government leads it to be 
*‘oppressive and less stable.’’ He explained that for reasons such as 
this, the Greeks preferred ‘‘the rule of laws to tyranny and why they 
identified, for all practical purposes, the just with the legal.”’ 


[llegitimacy and Developmental Investments 
The illegitimacy of a dictatorship can slow down the develop- 
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ment of the country because long-range investors may be deterred 
from developmental ventures due to the risk of being driven out or 
otherwise adversely dealt with when the dictatorship falls. Once 
democratic process is restored, the leader or leaders succeeding the 
dictator are bound, in order to restore the vigor of and vindicate 
democracy, to take action against those who exploited the loss of 
liberty and other misfortunes of the people while they were under the 
whip of the autocrat. 

A recent precedent for this action was that of the Government of 
Greece after democracy was restored with the election of Premier Cons- 
tantine Caramanlis following the fall of dictator George Papadopoulus. 
The 1975 Constitution which restored democracy withdrew guarantees 
from ‘‘investment deals concluded by the dictators’ regime between 1967 
and 1974’’ in a constitutional provision which was forthwith unanimous- 
ly implemented by the democratically elected Parliament. 

The officials and citizens of democratic countries would be doing 
4 disservice to the integrity of their peoples and to the cause of free- 
dom should they take advantage of privileges and unusual benefits 
from the Philippine dictatorial rulers which encourage the latter to 
prolong their oppression of the Filipino people due to the false 
impression that foreign nations approve of the Philippine authori- 
tarian rule. They should consider that this authoritarian rule is but an 
artificial dictatorship in the sense that it is temporary because there is 
really no reason for it except the overweening ambition of the ruler 
who took advantage of the peaceful nature of his countrymen. 

The attractive climate for investments which the dictatorship may 
think or claim can be generated under a dictatorial regime is an illusion 
because there is no more severe uncertainty detrimental to investment 
than the incertitude of preserving property rights and advantages 
acquired during a dictatorial rule upon the restoration of the reign of 
freedom and justice. As noted by the renowned economist Simon 
Kuznets, the pace and quality of development has in general been more 
satisfactory in democracies than in dictatorships because the true 
incentive to investment is the mantle of fairness and protection under 
which investments are steadily and lastingly built under democratic 
povernments with their stable rule of law. As S.P. Huntington in his 
work ‘‘World Politics’? observed, military coups and juntas ‘cannot 
produce a stable political order”’ which reliably creates an attractive 
climate for investments. 

The uncertainties inherent in an illegitimate autocracy are 
particularly real under an initial dictatorship among a people 
habituated to freedom like the Filipinos. The uncertainty is 
aggravated by the unpredictable duration of the dictatorship and the 
obscurity of succession or who is going to rule after the dictator. 
Acknowledging this deficiency, Mr. Marcos has announced that he 
has signed a decree determining the successorship which will be 
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released when he will no longer be available to continue his rule. Only 


the naive will give value to this ‘‘secret”’ decree. For in case of death 


of Mr. Marcos which is inevitable to all human beings, the release of 
such decree will be valueless for a dead man’s decree is per se invalid 
and in any case it is fanciful to believe that the will of Mr. Marcos will 
be carried out after he is dead. 

Another deterrent to productive investment borne out by time has 
been the excessive extortion on businessmen, as reported by Parade 
magazine, the New Yorker, and other testimonials, to finance expen- 
sive impact projects that do not boost production and that produce 
inflationary effects injurious to the people. Mrs. Marcos confirmed 
this in an interview published by Newsweek on February 24, 1976 and 
reprinted in the local press. In the interview, she was asked about the 
‘“‘undeniable corruption’’ under martial law and before, and in a 
confirmatory reply justified extortion on businessmen Saying, ‘‘At 
least when they give now, they see some results.’ 

This extortion discourages investment because it is hard on 
businessmen who cannot plan properly due to the huge invisible costs. 
In the totalitarian set-up, those in business have no choice except to 
bow to extortion because of the plenary, often capricious, power over 
their business including its being arbitrarily taken over. The general 
attitude of businessmen now is ‘‘just to maintain’’ in fear of their 
business being appropriated by the powerful if noticeably prosperous. 
The democratic system is more suitable to businessmen and their enter- 
prises because the contributions are more reasonable and voluntary 
and, if repugnant, are certain to last only during the brief tenure of the 
abusing chief executive. 

Mrs. Marcos seeks to succeed her husband as dictator. This 
augments the uncertainties. It is bad enough that Mr. Marcos has 
forced his dictatorship on the Filipino people; it would be worse if a 
member of his family were to succeed him as dictator through con- 
tinued force since that would establish -a hereditary dictatorship like a 
hereditary monarchy. 

When Mao Tse-tung died in September, 1976, he was succeeded 
by Hua Kuo-feng, Mao’s wife Chiang Ching who had aspired to 
succeed him was instead arrested. According to Dr. Roxanne Witke of 
the University of New York who had known her well, her downfall 
was *‘an act of retribution’’ considering that ‘‘she had put thousands 
under house arrest in her time and had ended the careers of numerous 
people of enormous talent and experience.”’ Previously, Isabelita 
Peron, the wife of the Argentine dictator who tried to take his place as 
his Vice-President was also placed in detention for misuse of public 
funds. These are guiding lessons on the ambitions of the wife of a 
dictator to succeed him which show as in China, according to Dr. 
Witke, that ‘‘the masses are not ready for skirts’’ as rulers, especially 
by inheritance and force. 
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Undoubtedly, the incertitude of the length of the dictatorship and 
in the matter of succession, together with the other uncertainties 
inherent in a dictatorship, prevents investors from planning within the 
customary period of a decade within which business projections are 
desirable to be made, thus discouraging salutary and truly needed 
developmental investments. 


No Sufficient Justification for Martial Law 


In view of the above and other considerations hereinafter to be set 
forth, I must state as former President of the Republic and 
simultaneously Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces, who have 
thus the background and perception to assess properly the state of the 
nation and-the necessities for its well-being, that there is no sufficient 
justification for clamping martial law on our land and people — 
especially a martial law which is not only to safeguard public safety 
but seeks to-bring about a ‘‘New Society’’ which requires generations 
to achieve. As it will later be shown,martial law is a pretext to enable 
President Marcos to rule indefinitely with despotic power over our 
country beyond his constitutional term. 

As President, I could have imposed martial law, as Marcos did, 
if all that I wanted was to stay in power. Presidents Carlos Garcia, 
Ramon Magsaysay, Elpidio Quirino, and Manuel Roxas could have 
also done the same because all of us who had been President like 
Marcos worked under the same Constitution. But to me, it was 
unthinkable to declare and use martial law except meticulously in the 
case contemplated in the Constitution.To me, a President in this 
pioneering period of our Republic has a concern which is more 
important than staying in power. Such obligation is to show a 
salutary example to later generations of Filipinos and their leaders 
which would serve to preserve and strengthen our democratic 
institutions and which would inculcate in its leaders not a lust for 
power but a sense of responsibility to render service within the free 
institutions that the Filipino race has opted for its way of life. 

President Sergio Osmena, the second President of the Philippine 
Commonwealth, set such an example which is just what is needed to 
maintain political stability and to strengthen democracy in the 
Philippines. He demonstrated that the exercise of presidential power 
for a long period was not what mattered but the faithful.discharge of 
the public trust within the period permissible under the Constitution. 
After succeeding Manuel Quezon as President on Quezon’s death, 
Osmena did his utmost to rehabilitate the war-devastated country. 
When elections for the first President of the Republic were held in 
May, 1946, it was known that President Osmena did not wish to run 
for President, presumably taking into account the fact that another 
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candidate, Manuel Roxas, who had been his political associate, was 
competent to take over. His attitude was that he had been President 
of the Commonwealth; he had done his best as such; it was time to 
turn over the reins of government to a younger leader. 

When Osmena was prevailed upon to run by his Supporters, he 
did so but he would not use government facilities for his campaign and 
he would not campaign extensively, delivering only two speeches, one 
in Plaza Miranda in Manila and the other in his native Cebu City. 
After the initial counting of the votes following the polls, trailing 
Roxas by only less than 100,000 votes, he immediately conceded the 
election and congratulated his opponent against the advice of his 
partisans. 

This is the type and quality of example that is expected of the 
early Presidents of the Philippines — not to be lustful for power 
because the precedent that they set will guide the leaders and the 
people in future generations. George Washington, Thomas Jefferson. 
John Adams and the other pioneer Presidents of the United States 
showed this example thereby contributing to the great country that 
America is today. 
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II THE CITIZENS’ ASSEMBLIES 
Citizens’ Assemblies Not Free 


Since the proclamation of martial law as implemented by 
President Marcos was unconstitutional and invalid, all acts done 
thereunder are of questionable legality and legitimacy. These include 
the holding and purported decision of the Citizens’ Assemblies in a 
referendum ratifying the 1973 Constitution since these Assemblies 
have no free will under martial law. I venture to say that if there were 
no martial law and the Assemblies were organized under conditions 
of freedom, their purported decision in said referendum to prolong 
martial law and to favor revolutionary government would in all 
probability be dif ferent. It is a conclusive fact that when the questions 
on the new Constitution were transmitted to the Citizens’ Assemblies, 
there were accompanying instructions on how to answer them as 
desired by President Marcos. 

A provincial governor in a southern province informed me that 
he as well as other local officials were given instructions on how the 
Citizens’ Assemblies were to answer the questions propounded in the 
referendum. A copy of the distributed form was furnished me 
containing the questionnaire and the instructed answers which the 
Citizens’ Assembly officials were directed to certify. 

This form shows that the question posed to the Citizens’ 
Assemblies were the following: 

‘‘a. Do you approve of the Citizens’ Assembly as the base of 
popular government to decide issues affecting the people? 

b. Do you approve of the new Constitution? 

c. Do you want a plebiscite to be called to ratify the new 
Constitution? 

d. Do you want to hold elections in November, 1973 as provided 


for in the present Constitution? _ 
e. It the elections in 1973 will not be held, when do you want the 


next elections to be held? 

f. Do you want martial law to continue?”’ 

Appended to the above questionnaire were the following answers 
indicated to be given: 

*‘Question No. 1. 

In order to broaden the base of citizens’ participation. 

Question No. 2. 

But we do not want the Ad Interim Assembly to be convoked, Or 
if it is to be convened at all, it should not be done until after at least 
seven (7) years from the approval of the new Constitution by the 
Citizens’ Assemblies. 

Question No. 3. 
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The vote of the Citizens’ Assemblies should already be considered 
the plebiscite on the new Constitution. 

If the Citizens’ Assemblies approve the new Constitution, then 
the new Constitution should be deemed ratified. 

Question No. 4. 

We are sick and tired of too frequent elections. We are fed up 
with politics, of so many debates and so much expense. 

Question No. 5. 

Probably a period of at least seven (7) years moratorium on 
elections will be enough for stability to be established in the country, 
for reforms to take root and normalcy to return. 

Question No. 6. 

We want President Marcos to continue with martial law. We 
want him to exercise his powers with more authority. We want 
him to be strong and firm so that he can accomplish all his reform 
programs and establish normalcy in the country.If all other measures 
fail, we want President Marcos to declare a revolutionary government 
along the lines of the new Constitution without the ad interim 
Assembly.’’ 

The whole picture presents a manipulation of the people 
through the coercive instrument of martial law. It 1s noteworthy that 
in Javellana vs. The Executive Secretary, et al.G.R. L-36162, 36164, 
36165, 36236, 36283, Chief Justice Roberto Concepcion of the 
Supreme Court found that it is ‘‘a matter of judicial knowledge that 
there have been no such Citizens’ Assemblies in many parts of the 
Philippines’’, that the procedure mostly followed in such Assemblies 
as were held was that ‘‘there is no reasonable means of checking the 
accuracy of the results’, and specifically, that Mr. Cruz (the one 
who certified the results of the ‘‘National Association or Federation 
of Presidents’? of the Citizens’ Assemblies) “‘was not even a 
member’’ of a barrio council since 1972, ‘‘so that he could not have 
been a member’’ on January 17, 1973 of a municipal association of 
Presidents of barrio or ward Citizens’ Assemblies, ‘‘much less’’ of a 
provincial, city or National Association or Federation of Presidents 
of any such provincial or city associations. The Chief Justice declared 
that such procedure was ‘‘another violation of the Constitution which 
can hardly be sanctioned”’ and ‘‘renders null and void the contested 
proceedings or alleged plebiscite in the Citizens’ Assemblies ”’. 

Primitivo Mijares, who was two-term President of the National 
Press Club, first chairman of the Media Advisory Council, Senior 
Staffer and columnist (‘“‘PM Views’’) of the Daily Express (one of the 
Marcos papers) was Mr. Marcos’ *‘top propaganda man’’ under 
martial law until he absconded while on a propaganda mission in San 
Francisco, California in October, 1974 because he had realized ‘‘that 
the Martial Law Regime of Marcos was nothing but an ill-disguised 
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plot to perpetuate himself, his wife and/or son in power by consolida- 
ting the political and economic resources of the country under his 
control,’’ confessed on Feb. 19, 1975 that he ‘‘was one of the few 
persons who fabricated the results of referenda held in January, 1973 
and in June-July, 1973.’’ 

As a matter of fact, there were no real referendums held on 
January 10 to 15, 1973 which supposedly ratified the new 
Constitution, Mijares disclosed. He said that the vote figures cited in 
Proclamation No. 1101 — 14,976,561 in favor and 743,869 against 
approval of the Constitution — as well as the figures on the other 
questions fielded in the referendum ‘‘were manufacturéd by a group 
headed by the President’s favorite brother-in-law, Gov. Benjamin 
Romualdez’’ of which Mijares was a member. 

Mijares recounted that the original three-man Commission on 
Elections (Ferrer, Patajo, and Mendoza) was brought initially into 
the group but it was excluded by Gov. Romualdez on the second day 
when the Commission members would not sanction what they called 
‘‘a farce’’. ‘“‘This is the reason the Chairman and one other 
uncooperative commissioner of the Elections Commission — Jaime 
N. Ferrer and Lino Patajo, respectively — were eased out of the poll 
body in April, 1973.”’ 

As early as January 11, 1973, Mijares went on, or on the second 
day of the referendum when it became clear that the Commission on 
Elections would have no part in the conduct or outcome of the 
referendum, “‘the group manufacturing the results’’ had the voting 
figures readied for submission to the President. Secretary of Local 
Government Jose Rono was asked by Romualdez to handle the 
preparation of the official report to the President. ‘‘Having heard 
instructions from President Marcos on the various questions which he 
wanted to address to the referendum, we knew exactly what he 
wanted us to report back to him as ‘the vote’ of the people’’, the 
former Media Advisory Council head said. 


Mijares proceeded to narrate that ‘‘having been previously held 
out by the President as the only private media man with ready access 
to him and to whom he confided some of his plans’’, Mijares was 
assigned by the referendum committee to take charge of the 
orchestration of media. He recalled that on one occasion, the 
referendum group tried to utilize the Secretary of Information 
(Francisco Tatad) but ‘‘he just did not prove knowledgeable about 
what we wanted to deliver to the foreign newsmen”’ so he was rudely 
shoved aside by Romualdez from his own chair in the Office of 
Information Secretary and told to yield the briefing to Rono. 

After the past years, which gave sufficient opportunity for 
adquately evidenced verification, New Yorker’s Robert Shaplen 
found in May, 1976 that actually there has been ‘fample evidence’’ 
that these alleged instances of what Marcos calls grass-roots demo- 
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cracy like the Citizens Assemblies and Sangguniang Bayans ‘*‘were the 
result of manipulations by local bosses whose fortunes depended 
solely on Marcos’ whim.”’ 

Because Mr. Marcos has predicated his continuation in absolute 
power beyond his constitutional tenure in 1973 on the purported 
decision of the unfree Citizens’ Assemblies to ratify the new 
Constitution, his continuance in office beyond his constitutional 
tenure in 1973 is unconstitutional and illegitimate. It is an imposition 
upon the people made possible only by the use of the Armed Forces 
of the Philippines. Let it be remembered that under our constitutional 
democracy, a man can rule the nation only by the consent of the 
people expressed in an election held in accordance with law. 

Fixing a seven-year period in the supposed replies from the Citi- 
zens Assemblies granting total power to Mr. Marcos, during which the 
consent of the people for his continuance in office no matter what he 
does or has done is dispensed with, is too arbitrary to be rational. It 
has totally no justification except the known Marcos superstition that 
number ‘‘7”’ is his lucky number. It is purely nonsensical and suicidal to 
use the future and well-being of millions of Filipinos on what one can 
consider lucky for him; for what may be lucky for Mr. Marcos may 
mean precisely bad luck and ill fortune for the Filipino people. Hitler 
ran Germany on the basis of his reading of his lucky stars; look at the 
ruin he brought to the German people, the sufferings he caused to 
humanity, and the tragic fate that became his end and that of his loved 
ones. 


Extension of Marcos Tenure By Citizens’ Assemblies 


It is true that the Citizens’ Assemblies on July 27, 1973 were 
asked the question, ‘‘Under the present Constitution, the President, 
if he so desires, can continue in office beyond 1973. Do you want 
President Marcos to continue beyond 1973 and finish the reforms he 
has started under martial law?’’ and the reported answer of over 90% 
was ‘‘Yes’’ with some 10% voting ‘‘No’’. This maneuver does not 
however, legalize the exercise of power by Mr. Marcos beyond 1973. 

Apart from what has heretofore been said about the Citizens’ 
Assemblies on the referendum for the ratification of the 1973 
Constitution, it should be stated that the Citizens’ Assemblies have no 
constitutional power to decide the tenure of the Chief Executive of 
the country. Organized under Republic Act. No. 3590 known as the 
Barrio Charter Law, the Citizens’ Assemblies were statutorily 
established to consider local matters and have recommendatory 
authority. 


Late in 1974, after criticism abroad that the Barangays or Citi- 
zens Assemblies had not met and been operational after ‘‘ratifying”’ 
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the 1973 Constitution and ‘‘extending’’ the term of President Marcos 
beyond 1973, implying thereby that they were fictional and farcical, 
Mr. Marcos, evidently to meet the factual criticism, issued Decree 557 
changing the name of Barrios to Barangays, thereby in effect recog- 
nizing that the Citizens Assemblies were simply the Barrios under 
R.A. 3590 which had no authority to ratify the Constitution and to 
extend his tenure. By no stretch of the imagination were they contem- 
plated or authorized to decide on who is going to be the President or 
Chief Executive of the nation and for how long he should stay in 
power. This matter is governed by the provisions of the Constitution 
or the fundamental law of the land. 

On the assumption that the Constitution of the Republic of the 
Philippines proposed by the 1971 Constitutional Convention (which 
shall hereafter at times be referred to as the 1973 Constitution) is 
legally operating,Mr. Marcos can legally stay in power only under the 
provisions of said Constitution. 

The process for Mr. Marcos to continue in authority as Chief 
Executive under the 1973 Constitution is as follows: The interim 
National Assembly, the existence of which is automatic after 
ratification of the Constitution according to its provisions, will have to 
be convened. Fot Mr. Marcos to continue in office provisionally and 
‘within a reasonably limited period, the interim National Assembly 
will have to elect him as interim Prime Minister. For him to continue 
for a regular and indefinite term not to exceed six year, the interim 
National Assembly will have to set a date for the election of the 
members of the regular National Assembly. The regular National 
Assembly will then have to elect Mr. Marcos as Prime Minister if he is 
the choice of the members of said National Assembly. 


it will be noted at this point that the preparatory statement to the 
question propounded to the Citizens’ Assemblies that ‘‘Under the 
present Constitution, the President, if he so desires, can continue in 
office beyond 1973”’ is not only deceptively leading but incorrect. The 
continuation of Mr. Marcos in office beyond 1973 does not depend on 
his desire but on the will and decision initially of the interim National 
Assembly and subsequently of the regular National Assembly. 

Under these circumstances, the resort to a referendum in the 
Citizens’ Assemblies as a basis for the continuance of Mr. Marcos in 
power beyond 1973 is a persistence of the farce of using coercive 
manipulations and sugar-coating them with labored constitutional] 
and legal pretensions. The current Citizens’ Assemblies which were 
called upon to approve Mr. Marcos’ continuance in power beyond 
1973 were his own creation and their actuations were supervised by a 
Commission on Elections whose members are not only his choices but 
are known for their personal loyalty to him or to Mrs. Marcos. 
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Moreover, there is an aggravating tinge of characteristic 
intimidation in the President and Comelec when they stressed that the 
answer to the referendum question would also decide the tenure of 
local officials. This is contrary to the tradition of deciding in separate 
polls the choice and tenure of the President together with other 
national officials and the choice and tenure of local officials. In his 
speech before the provincial governors and city mayors in Cebu City 
on July 4, 1973, President Marcos told his hearers bluntly that in the 
referendum: ‘‘The moment the people turn down the new 
administration I will dismiss all governors and all the city mayors.’’ 
Proving that the Comelec members were his instruments, he also Said 
relative to the supposed decision of the Comelec of propounding only 
one question to the Citizens’ Assemblies: ‘‘I have ordered that there 
be only one question.”’ 

The fact that local officials were in charge of the referendum and 
a negative answer to the question would mean their dismissal was an 
intimidatory maneuver to produce a ‘‘Yes’’ vote. 

Moreover, the whole operation of going through a ritual of 
sanctioning the Marcos constitutional term after 1973 through the 
Citizens’ Assemblies was done under martial law in which the people 
have no authentic freedom. A petition was made by prominent citizens 
including former President Vidal Tan of the University of the 
Philippines, former Supreme Court Justice Pastor Endencia, 
publisher Joaquin ‘‘Chino’’ Roces, Judge Sixto de la Costa, Bishop 
Cornelio Ferra, Father Pacifico Ortiz, et al, to lift martial law during 
the plebiscite but this was not heeded. Instead, the President on July 
24, 1973 (The referendum was on July 27, 1974) announced that there 
would be free debate. While in principle this free debate was a 
concession, the fact that it was made only three days before the 
referendum showed that it was just a farcical gesture since it was 
physically impossible to effectuate a worthwhile task of information 
by availing of free debate in three days, especially since the 
government authorities had long been campaigning for a ‘*Yes vote. 
And since the referendum extending the President’s constitutional 
tenure was done under martial law, the purported affirmative vote 
was illegitimate and void because it was indubitably the product of 
fear. 

There is, therefore, no merit in the contention that the extension 
of the Marcos tenure beyond 1973, is legitimate because of the 
provision in the 1973 Constitution that the incumbent President 
‘“chall continue to exercise his powers and prerogatives under the 
1935 Constitution and the powers vested in the Prime minister under 
this Constitution until he calls upon the interim Assembly to elect the 
interim President and the interim Prime Minister.’’ This argument is 
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without merit because (1) the 1973 Constitution was not validly 
ratified and (2) if validly ratified, the President is without 
constitutional authority to issue Proclamation No. 1103 dispensing 
with the interim National Assembly the existence of which is manda- 
tory upon the ratification of the 1973 Constitution. The invoked 
above-quoted provision of the 1973 Constitution would be operative 
on the conditions that (1) Mr. Marcos convokes the interim National 
Assembly as ordained in the 1973 Constitution; and (2) that he does 
so during his legal tenure of office. Having failed to do so, the said 
provision cannot be invoked; for it woud be untenable to maintain 
that President Marcos could avail of what prerogative is available to 
him under the 1973 Constitution by willfully disregarding the 
conditions laid down in the Constitution for the exercise of such 
prerogative. 


Rice Politics 


An item worth citing is that imported government rice was sold 
through the Citizens’ Assemblies at subsidized prices to the public in 
the course of the plebiscite. Like the bait for the local officials to 
campaign for a ‘‘Yes’’ answer because their own retention in office 
was announced to be dependent on it, this sale of rice to the Citizens’ 
Assembly members at a loss was bribery for an affirmative vote. This 
operation had another significance; it negates the administration’s 
propaganda to do away with politics and politicians. It shows that 
politics and politicians continue to exist with the difference that only 
those in power and their supporters are allowed to play politics and 
operate as politicians. 

The continuation of Mr. Marcos in office beyond 1973 through 
the manipulated device of the Citizens’ Assemblies is, therefore, not a 
compliance with the inviolate doctrine in a government and society ot 
free men as laid down in both the 1935 and the 1973 Constitution that 
‘‘Sovereignty resides in the people and all government authority 
emanates from them.’ This inviolate constitutional principle 1s 
satisfied only if the consent of the people is freely and regularly given 
in free and honest elections as provided in the Constitution and the 
implemental elections laws. To continue legally beyond 1973, Mr. 
Marcos must call the interim National Assembly and hold elections in 
accordance with law. The use of the Citizens’ Assemblies for this 
purpose is illegal, deceptive, and indicative of the fact that Mr. 
Marcos is obviously not willing to let the people judge freely in a 
legitimate election and without the intimidation of martial law 
whether he should continue or not beyond the eight years in which he 
has exercised power over the nation. 
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Batista, Sukarno and Ayub Khan 


The use by Mr. Marcos of the Citizens’ Assemblies to which he 
ascribes what he calls ‘‘participatory democracy’’, in lieu of 
convening the interim National Assembly in compliance with the 
Constitution, in order to prolong himself in power is reminiscent of 
the attempt of other dictators to resort to quaint devices of 
‘‘democracy’’ like Fulgencio Batista of Cuba, Sukarno of Indonesia 
and Ayub Khan of Pakistan. To evade legitimate elections, Batista 
devised what he called ‘‘disciplined democracy’’, Sukarno, what he 
dubbed as ‘‘guided democracy’’ and Ayub Khan, what he captioned 
as ‘‘basic democracy’’, by creating bodies under their control to 
approve their desires. The people of Cuba, Indonesia and Pakistan, 
however, were not deceived. Batista, Sukarno and Ayub Khan were in 
the end deposed with the tragedy that after their ouster the people had 
to start all over again and to suffer the aftermath of dictatorship after 
dispensing with their dictators who used pretenses in democracy to 
disguise their despotism. In the tragic aftermath, Cuba became 
communist and Pakistan lost Bangladesh. 

I recall in this connection, a conversation that I had with King 
Mohamed Zafir Shah of Afghanistan, when I visited that country in 
March, 1970. This venerable man of royalty advises young democratic 
nations to insure that democracy ‘‘must be real, one in which power is 
truly held by the people’’ and warns that ‘‘devices that withhold the 
power from the people will not likely succeed.’’ He cited as an 
example the ‘‘basic democracy’? of President Ayub Khan in 
neighboring Pakistan which established layers of representation and 
power (of the nature of Marcos’ vaunted Barangays or Citizens’ 
Assemblies) that did not efficaciously reflect the people’s will and 
which consequently caused dissatisfaction. The King was not, 
therefore, surprised that in Pakistan it took only an auspicious 
opportunity for the people to assert their discontent in order to 
overthrow the ‘‘spurious democratic’’ set-up. 

Mr. Marcos presents the Citizens’ Assemblies, which he 
concocted, as a basis for his claim of a ‘‘participatory democracy’’ 
where the citizens take part directly in public matters. But by his 
complete control over them through the intimidatory weapon of 
martial law and other devices, he has in fact created a dictatorship 
which is disguised as ‘‘participatory democracy.”’ 


Managed Referendum and Plebiscite 
Are Customary Tactics to ‘‘Legalize’’ Dictatorship 


The unenlightened and gullible may be taken in by Mr. Marcos’ 
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plebiscite which purportedly ratified the 1973 Constitution and the 
referendum extending his term beyond 1973 which supposedly was 
the people’s mandate. The enlightened know, however, that 
‘“stacked’’ plebiscites and referendums ‘‘in which ratification is 
certain’’ are standard procedure for dictators. Thus, the eminent 
sociologist and political scientist, Professor Joseph Roucek of the 
University of Bridgeport in his book ‘‘Social Control’’ writes as 
follows: 

‘‘In many cases, dictators represent themselves as realizing the 
true will or the deepest interests of the people. They feel that a 
constituent power ought to have brought them into being. To give 
this an air of reality they see to it that the electorate always 
Overwhelmingly supports their authority and their rules and 
procedures, internal and external. This they do by carefully arranged 
plebiscites in which opposition is made difficult, dangerous, or even 
impossible, and in which ratification is certain. It is quite possible 
also that elections and plebiscites deceive and flatter the people into 
thinking that they are being called into consultation on political issues 
of great importance, and thus mobilize the democratic ideal of the 
‘will of the people’. 

‘‘If a dictator has not seized office with the consent of estab- 
lished legal or constitutional bodies, he forces them to approve him 
after he is in power, or he creates a body out of his own supporters 
who will legalize him. In many cases he has supplemented one or the 
Other of these procedures with a ‘stacked’ plebiscite that gave him 
formal popular approval.’’ 

In hastily creating the Citizens’ Assemblies and making them 
vote under martial law to adopt the 1973 Constitution and to extend 
his presidency beyond 1973 in which favorable answers were assured, 
therefore, Mr. Marcos has merely employed the customary stratagem 
of dictators of holding farcical or rigged plebiscites which effectively 
hoodwink the people through the use of intimidation and sham 
legalism in order to avoid the sway of the true popular will. 

Another referendum was scheduled for October 16, 1976 purpor- 
tedly to decide on whether martial law should continue and to replace 
the interim National Assembly with an interim Batasan, Pambansa. 

Conformably to its history, this referendum is a farce not only 
because its results are rigged but also because in an interview pub- 
lished in Newsweek (Aug. 9, 1976), Marcos already announced that 
the interim Assembly would be substituted by an advisory Batasan 
Bayan. Since Marcos had already made the decision, why should the 
barangays and the people be fooled further by going through an 
expensive ritual of echoing the previously made presidential decisions? 

Similarly, on the question of martial law, Marcos categorically 
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declared in an interview published in Newsweek on Sept. 6, 1976 that 
despite the surrender of the NPA top leaders and the collapse of the 
Muslim rebellion as announced by Defense Secretary Enrile martial 
law cannot be lifted because this was imposed to remove the causes of 
rebellion, hence ‘‘the economic, social, and political restructuring of 
the society’? — which could take eternity — is necessary before 
martial law can be lifted. 

The referendum of the barangays on October 16, 1976 announced 
with such theatricalism is, therefore, no improvement on the deceit of 
previous referendums as reflective of the will of Marcos and not of the 
people. Mr. Marcos is so meticulous in insuring success in the manipu- 
lation of the supposed popular will that in the conduct of the referen- 
dum, while he allowed watchers in the tabulation of the national 
results from the reports of the local vote he did not allow opposition 
and independent watchers in the canvassing of local results which were 
placed under the joint control of the Department of Local Govern- 
ments and the Commission on Elections. 

After seven years of this mockery of democratic process, one 
cannot restrain the wonderment, how long will the Filipino people 
bear with the Marcos burlesque at the tragic expense of their liberty, 
honor, and well-being? 
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Ili. THE 1973 CONSTITUTION 


The 1973 Constitution Cannot Be Invoked 


On the issue of the legitimacy of his martial rule, it is in vain for 
Mr. Marcos to invoke the proposed Constitution drafted by the 1971 
Constitutional Convention to legitimize his actions and bolster the 
program for a “‘New Society’’ under his illegitimate authority. Until 
ratified by the people in a proper plebiscite, the proposed 
Constitution cannot be validly operative. His decreeing the ef fectivity 
of the new Constitution on the basis of the supposed decisions of the 
Citizens’ Assemblies is unconstitutional and illegal because the 
proposed Constitution can become effective only, as provided in the 
1935 Constitution under which it was framed, ‘“‘when approved by a 
majority of the votes cast at an election (by the qualified voters under 
the law) at which the amendments are submitted to the people for 
ratification’ (Art. XV, Sec. 1, 1935 Constitution of the Philippines). 
But the 1973 Constitution was approved not by the qualified electors 
and not in a plebiscite prescribed by the 1935 Constitution under 
which it was authorized but by instructed Citizens’ Assemblies in 
which persons who were not qualified to vote, like those from 15 to 
less than 21 years of age, participated. This vitiates the operation of 
the proposed new Constitution as decreed by the President. At best its 
operation owes its authority to the unconstitutional and dubious 
power assumed by the President to decree martial law and issue any 
proclamation or decree irrespective of the constraints of the legal 
Constitution from which he derives all his prerogatives as duly- 
elected President of the Republic in 1969. 

Some who sustain the validity of the ratification of the 1973 
Constitution by the Citizens’ Assemblies invoke the provision of said 
Constitution that ‘‘this Constitution shall take effect immediately 
upon its ratification by a majority of the votes cast in a plebiscite 
called for the purpose.’’ (Art. XVII, sec. 16). It is maintained that the 
Constitution does not state what kind of a plebiscite. This is not so. 
The ratification of the proposed new Constitution is governed by the 
provisions of the 1935 Constitution which prescribes the plebiscite as 
‘‘an election (by qualified voters as provided by law) at which the 
amendments are submitted to the people for their ratification.’ 
Previous amendments to the 1935 Constitution were ratified in such 
an election. It is established, therefore, that the plebiscite in which the 
new Constitution should be submitted for ratification is an _ election 
by the qualified voters.When the new Constitution used the word 
‘plebiscite’? in which it is to be ratified, it refers to the election 
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provided in the 1935 Constitution for it is this provision in the 1935 
Constitution and this alone which can govern the proper and valid 
ratification of the new Constitution. Not having been ratified in 
accordance with the applicable procedure prescribed in the 1935 
Constitution, the said ‘‘ratification’ by the Citizens’ Assemblies is 
spurious and null and void. 


Rushed ‘‘Ratification’’ By The Citizen’s Assemblies 


In a belated excuse, President Marcos has sought to justify the 
rushed referendum on the proposed new Constitution through the 
Citizens’ Assemblies by pointing to the Muslim secessionist 
movement. Although he acknowledged that the rushed referendum 
was a “‘legal and constitutional gamble’’, he said that ‘‘the integrity 
of the state’’ was above a mere ‘‘technicality of law.’ This is a clearly 
labored rationalization because the adoption of a new Constitution 
through the proper constitutional process is not a ‘technicality of 
law’’ but goes into the very fundamentals of government by consent 
of the governed. 

Moreover, the Muslim insurgency for all its gravity would not 
justify a disregard of the Constitution which exacts that amendments 
to it be ratified in a plebiscite of qualified voters as provided by the 
Constitution and the statutes. The element of time invoked by Mr. 
Marcos is a poor guise because if time were the decisive factor the 
plebiscite scheduled on January 15, 1973 which was about to be held 
could have proceeded in preference to the hastily improvised Citizens’ 
Assemblies which were made supposedly to decide the adoption of a 
new charter by a raising of hands in an atmosphere of martial law 
instead of by secret ballot. The rational conclusion is that the Muslim 
secessionist insurgency was but a lame pretence for ‘‘the legal and 
constitutional gamble’’ of submitting the proposed new Constitution 
to the irregular Citizens’ Assemblies; that the President cancelled the 
plebiscite scheduled on January 15, 1973 because he was apprehensive 
of its non-ratification and had decided to dispense with the interim! 
National Assembly; that he, therefore, resorted to the Citizens’ 
Assemblies which he could manipulate because his resolve was to 
continue in absolute power beyond 1973 in any circumstance and 
under any pretext. 

Primitivo Mijares, Mr. Marcos’ ‘‘top propaganda man’’ under 
martial law and a political exile since October, 1974, owned in a state- 
ment in San Francisco, California on February 19, 1975 that he ‘‘was 


one of the few persons who fabricated the results of referenda held in 
January, 1973 and in June-July, 1973.”’ 
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Majority In Supreme Court Held 
New Constitution Not Validly Ratified 


It is true that under the decision of the Supreme Court in Cases 
G.R. Nos. L-36142, 36164, 36165, 36236 entitled ‘‘Josue Javellana, et 
al vs. The Executive Secretary, et al’’, the action of President Marcos 
in declaring the new Constitution as ratified by the Citizens’ 
Assemblies (Proclamation 1102) was not invalidated, resulting in the 
1973 Constitution coming into effect by virtue of the President’s 
decree; but this was only because, although a majority voted to 
invalidate the ratification, the required number of eight votes of the 
justices to declare an act unconstitutional was not obtained. On the 
direct and main question of whether the new Constitution was validly 
ratified, Chief Justice Roberto Concepcion and five other justices 
(Querube Makalintal, Calixto Zaldivar, Fred Ruiz Castro, Enrique 
Fernando and Claudio Teehankee) declared that the new Consti- 
tution was not validly ratified. It is also noteworthy that a minority or 


only four Justices (Antonio Barredo, Felix Makasiar, Felix Antonio, 
and Salvador Esguerra) out of ten Justices voted that the 1973 
Constitution is now operative following the action of the Citizens’ 
Assemblies. 

In the face of the frailty of the claim of a valid ratification, an 
artifice was contrived to justify the operation of the new Constitution 
when some Justices claimed that the people had accepted, or 
acquiesced in, the new Charter. This theory falls like the spuriousness 
of the purported ratification. In the words of Chief Justice 


Concepcion and another Justice, ‘‘there can be no free expression, 
and there has even been no expression, by the people qualified to vote 
all over the Philippines, of their acceptance or repudiation of the 
proposed Constitution under Martial Law.’’ Or, as Justices 
Makalintal, Castro and Teehankee put it: ‘‘Under a regime of martial 
law, with the free expression of opinions through the usual media 
restricted, there is ‘‘no means of knowing, to the point of judicial 
certainty, whether the people have accepted the Constitution.” 


Moreover, when a Constitution is formulated under an existing 
charter, it can only be validly ratified and thereby put into operation 
under the procedure prescribed in the charter authorizing it. It 1s only 
when a new Constitution is formulated without relation to a previous 
one, as when a Constitution is framed for the first time by and for a 
new nation, that an improvised contrivance for ratification may be 
resorted to. Furthermore, only four out of the ten Justices of the 
Supreme Court aired the obiter dictum declaration that the new 
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Constitution, although not validly ratified, had been accepted or 
acquiesced in by the people. 

It is thus clear that in law the new Constitution was not validly 
ratified; therefore, the said 1973 Constitution operates only because 
of the military decree of President Marcos and because the Supreme 
Court is powerless to overcome the presidential decree. The new 
Constitution is such a grave and far-reaching matter that it must be 
clearly justified in law and as the true and free will of the people. It 1S 
not so in the present case wherein the 1973 Constitution is made 
operative by force and not by law. 

Reference may here be made to the fact that several months after 
six Justices against four voted that the 1973 Constitution was not 
validly ratified, President Marcos made the incumbent Justices, 
including those who voted against the validation of the 1973 
Constitution, swear to uphold the new Constitution under an 
announcement of Mr. Marcos that he was continuing them in office. 
The maneuver would not alter the situation because such oath-taking 
is ineffectual considering that(1) it is not required in the 1973 
Constitution under which the justices of the Supreme Court were 
automatically continued in office; and (2) the new oathtaking was not 
a free act since it was done under duress through martial law and 
because of the provision in the 1973 Constitution which President 
Marcos insisted on enforcing by force that he can remove any 
official, including any justice of the Supreme Court, any time 
without cause. 


Chief Justice Concepcion 


In evaluating both the legal and moral force of the decision of 
the Supreme Court, it should be considered that all the Justices except 
Chief Justice Concepcion and Justice Makalintal are appointees of 
President Marcos. (Zaldivar was also my appointee but since my 
appointments were by-passed by the Commission on Appointments, 
Zaldivar was appointed anew by President Marcos). Indeed the four 
Justices who voted to sustain the President that the new Constitution 
was validly ratified and is now in effect (Barredo, Makasiar, 
Antonio, and Esguerra) are all his appointees. Justices Zaldivar (a 
bar topnotcher), Castro (a former Judge Advocate General of the 
Armed Forces of the Philippines), Fernando (an authority on 
constitutional law), and Teehankee (also a bar topnotcher), although 
Marcos’ appointees, voted with Chief Justice Concepcion and Justice 
Makalintal that the ratification was not valid. It is highly significant 
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that Chief Justice Roberto Concepcion, who is not a Marcos 
appointee and could, therefore, be more objective and impartial, held 
the view that the proposed new Constitution was not validly ratified 
and voted that the said 1973 Constltution is not operative. Chief 
Justice Concepcion (who also topped the bar examinations) said: 
‘‘My vote is that the proposed Constitution 

has not been ratified in accordance with Article 

XV of the 1935 Constitution, either strictly or 

substantially, or has been acquiesced in by the 

people or a majority thereof; that said proposed 

Constitution is not in force and effect; and that 

the 1935 Constitution is still the Fundamental 

Law of the Land.’’ 


In fine, the majority of six in the Supreme Court headed by 
Chief Justice Concepcion as against four could not but heed their 
conscience and loyalty to the rule of law by declaring that the 
proposed new Constitution was not validly ratified. 

It may also be noted that those who filed the five cases in the 
Supreme Court included Lorenzo Tanada, Jovito Salonga, Jose 
Diokno, Ambrosio Padilla, Salvador Laurel, Gerardo Roxas, and 
Sedfrey Ordonez. Surely these legal luminaries could not all be wrong 
in maintaining that the proposed new Constitution had not been 
validly ratified and, therefore, is not operative. 

In view of the vital fact that the 1973 Constitution was not 
validly ratified, in using it to continue exercising authority by the 
intimidatory power of martial law, President Marcos is exercising 
power illegally and contrary to the Constitution under which he was 
elected and which he had sworn to uphold and defend. 


Decisive Votes of Makalintal and Castro 


To sum it up, that the 1973 Constitution is now operative has not 
been categorically held by the Supreme Court, which has the last say 
on what is the supreme law of the land. In the aforesaid five cases 
inpugning the ratification and operation of the new Constitution, 
although six Justices (Concepcion, Makalintal, Zaldivar, Castro, 
Fernando, and Teehankee) as against four Justices held that the said 
proposed Constitution was not validly ratified, the Court dismissed 
the cases because Justices Makalintal and Castro joined the four 
Justices who supported the position of President Marcos (Barredo, 
Makasiar, Antonio and Esguerra) in voting for the motion of the 
Solicitor-General to dismiss the cases under consideration. 
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And why did Makalintal and Castro, who became decisive in the 
dismissal of the cases, go along with such dismissal? 

Their reason was that while in law the proposed new 
Constitution was not validly ratified, the Supreme Court would not 
do anything about it because President Marcos declared, in decreeing; 
the effectivity and operation of the new Constitution by action of the 
Citizens’ Assemblies, that his action was ‘“‘irreversible.’’ This 
declaration, according to the two Justices, had placed the question 
beyond the pale of law and converted it into a political matter on 
which the Supreme Court was helpless and which only President 
Marcos himself could resolve. 

That is why in dismissing the aforesaid cases, the Supreme Court 
declared that: ‘‘there is no further judicial obstacle to the new 
Constitution being considered in force and effect.’’ 

In the light of the vote of six justices against four that the 
proposed Constitution was not validly ratified by the Citizens’ 
Assemblies, this declaration of the Supreme Court partook of the 
nature of obiter dictum or an ineffectual averment. It was not in the 
original draft of the decision since with the unfavorable ruling of the 
majority on the issue of validity of the ratification what the decision 
was called upon to do was merely to dismiss the cases for lack of 
sufficient vote. Considering the votes of the justices on the various 
issues, the decision should not and could not have precluded the 
question of the effectivity and operation of the proposed Consti- 
tution from being raised and resolved more categorically and 
properly in subsequent cases which might be filed. Indeed, the 
declaration was put in at the last minute at the instance of a Justice 
who reported that certain army officers had informed him that unless 
such declaration were made there would be trouble in the country — a 
circumstance which shrouds this obiter dictum in an irregularity. 

In any event, the declaration did not categorically state that the 
proposed Constitution was in force and effect on the basis of a valid 
ratification. It merely observed that there was at the time of the 
rendition of the decision no further ‘‘judicial’’ obstacle to the 
operation of the Constitution, implying that there were other 
non-judicial obstacles such as the political and essential necessity of 
properly submitting the proposed charter in a bonafide plebiscite. 
The declaration likewise stated that the proposed Constitution was 
merely ‘‘considered’’ in force and effect; it did not adjudge that the 
Constitution was unequivocably in force and effect. It was merely 


**considered’”’ or de facto in effect because there was nothing that 
could be done in the face of the ‘‘irreversible’’ act and will of the 
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President to put it into effect in any case. 

The decision of the Supreme Court, in one word, has not ruled 
the proposed Constitution to be de jure in force and effect but has; 
merely recognized and so ‘‘considers’’ that it was de facto in forces 
and effect. It did not, therefore, settle and quiet down the question of 
the validity of the ratification as well as the effectivity and operation 
of the proposed Constitution. 

After Makalintal was named Chief Justice by President Marcos 
under the 1973 Constitution and took an oath to uphold and defend 
the said new Constitution, he reiterated in a speech that the operation 
of the new Constitution did not arise from an approving judgment of 
the Supreme Court, and that the Supreme Court was powerless to 
declare invalid and inoperative the Constitution by reason of faulty 
ratification because the enforcement of the new charter is a political 
matter which was ““beyond the competence of this court.’’ 

Chief Justice Fred Ruiz Castro succeeded Makalintal when the 
latter retired in December, 1975 on reaching 65 years of age. The new 
Chief Justice Makalintal said: 

‘‘The effectivity of the said Constitution is 
beyond the competence of this Court. Whether or 
not the government legitimately functions under it 
(the new Constitution) instead of under the 1935 
Constitution is political and therefore non-judicial 
in nature. If a new government gains authority 
and dominance through force, it can be effectively 
challenged only by a stronger force; no judicial 
dictum can prevail against it. Against such a 
reality there can be no adequate judicial relief; 
and so courts forbear to take cognizance of the 
question but leave it to be decided by political 
means. 

‘‘To interpret the Constitution — that is 
judicial. That the Constitution should be deemed 
in effect because of popular acquiescence — that is 
political, and therefore beyond the domain of 
judicial review.”’ 

From all these, Chief Justice Makalintal logically summed up 
that ‘‘It was not the resolution of the Supreme Court which rendered 
the Constitution effective and in force.’’ Meaning that if the new 
Constitution is now in force — and at that in part only because of 
presidential whim in disregarding the,interim National Assembly — it 
is not because its enforcement is valid but because President Marcos 
has ordered it to be in force and the constitutional guardians of the 
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Constitution, the present Supreme Court and the present Armed 
Forces, have found themselves unwilling and powerless to do their 
constitutional duty of upholding and defending the Constitution. 

The import of this attitude on the part of the majority in the 
present Supreme Court is that the highest tribunal will bow in 
submission to anyone who will impose his authority by force under 
the cloak of any constitution, no matter how spurious, and even 
without any Constitution at all. In more auspicious times, the 
sovereign Filipino people may clarify and make it indubitable that the 
highest court of the Republic was meant not merely to play such a 
supine role but to bea real guardian of the Constitution by upholding 
the Constitution and the law irrespective of politics or personal 
menace to its members. The people may later make it clear that they 
prefer a role for the Supreme Court whereby the court will do its duty 
by stating what the Constitution or the law is, leaving it to the 
Executive, the Legislative, the Armed Forces, and others to do their 
Own constitutional duty. 

The case of Merryman(Ex Parte Merryman,|17 Fed.Cas 144) 
(Mo. 9487) (C.C.D. Md. 1861) is cited to show the futility of the 
Supreme Court invalidating an act of the President who can refuse to 
comply with it. After judgment was rendered in the case, and Chief 
Justice Taney issued the writ of habeas corpus applied for, President 
Abraham Lincoln was reported to have said, ‘‘Taney has issued his 
writ. Let him enforce it.’’ Rather than dishéarten our Supreme Court 
in discharging its paramount duty as the interpreter and guardian of 
the Constitution, the Merryman case offers a judicial course to 
emulate. Although Chief Justice Taney may well have realized 
that the writ could not be enforced if the President refused to enforce 
it, the jurist issued the writ anyway as a matter of inescapable duty 
under the Constitution, leaving it to the President to do or to violate 
his own duty. 

For now, the result that has ensued from the Submissive attitude 
of the majority in the Supreme Court is that the new Constitution is 
in force not because it was validly ratified and hence lawfully 
Operative but because President Marcos by the force of martial law or 
the Armed Forces has willed it to be in effect. 


This explains why Justices Makalintal and Castro concluded that 
if the supremacy of the law under the Constitution is to prevail it was 
up to President Marcos to adhere to the plebiscite requirement in the 
1935 Constitution to ‘‘dispel any cloud of doubt’? about the valid 
operation of the new Charter. The two Justices said: 


“In articulating our view that the procedure of ratification that 
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was followed (Citizens’ Assemblies) was not in accordance with the 
1935 Constitution and related statutes, we have discharged our sworn 
duty as we conceive it to be. The President should now perhaps 
decide, if he has not already decided, whether adherence to such 
procedure (plebiscite) 1s weighty enough consideration, if only to 


dispel any cloud of doubt that may now and in the future shroud the 
nation’s Charter.’”’ 


New Constitution Must Be Submitted 
To a Bona-Fide Plebiscite 


In other words, Justices Makalintal and Castro, who, it 1s stressed 
cast the decisive votes in dismissing the cases challenging the 
ratification of the new Constitution by the Citizens’ Assemblies, 
Suggested to President Marcos to submit the proposed new 
Constitution to a plebiscite which he himself set on January 15, 1973 
but which he postponed and later cancelled. 

A similar suggestion was made to the President by Chief Justice 
Roberto Concepcion and Justice Zaldivar. Chief Justice Concepcion 
said that his vote that the new Constitution was not validly 
ratified and, therefore, not operative was ‘‘without prejudice to the 
Submission of said proposed Constitution at a plebiscite for its 
ratification and rejection in accordance with Articles V,X, and XV of 
the 1935 Constitution and the provisions of the Revised Election 
Code in force at the time of such plebiscite.’’ On his part, Justice 
Zaldivar said: 


‘It being my considered view that the 
ratification of the proposed Constitution, as 
proclaimed in Proclamation No. 1102, is not in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 1, 
Article XV of the 1935 Constitution, I hold that 
the Proclamation No. 1102 (declaring the new 
Constitution ratified and operative) is invalid and 
should not be given force and effect. The 
proposed Constitution, therefore, should be con- 
sidered as not yet validly ratified, and so it is not in 
force. The proposed Constitution may still be 
submitted to a plebiscite in conformity with 
Section 1 of Article XV of the 1935 Consitution.’’ 


The situation, therefore, is this: President Marcos is illegally 
exercising powers under the 1973 Constitution which has not been 
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validly ratified because of his own act of cancelling the required and 
legitimate plebiscite which he originally set on January 15, 1973. The 
legitimation of his exercise of powers lies in his own hands. If he is for 
the rule of law and for democracy, he must validate his authority and 
acts by submitting that 1973 Constitution toa plebiscite; otherwise he 
shall continue to be acting without legitimate authority and in 
violation of the Constitution and has thus preferred to destroy 
Philippine democracy in favor of a personal dictatorship under frail 
pretenses of legality and constitutionality. 


Need For Amending Proposed Constitution 
Before Submittal In a Plebiscite 


If the proposed new Constitution is to be submitted in a 
plebiscite to the people as suggested by Chief Justice Concepcion and 
Justices Makalintal, Zaldivar and Castro, I believe that the proposed 
Constitution should first be amended as proposed by Senator Arturo 
Tolentino, by providing that the interim National Assembly and 
interim Government should terminate and elections be held in not 
more than six years and that the Justices of the Supreme Court shall 
not be removable at will by the ‘‘incumbent President’’? of the 
Philippines. This can still be done by the Constitutional Convention. 
In its last deliberative session on November 29, 1972, the Convention 
merely recessed until January 31, 1973. If the Convention ceased by 
becoming functus oficio on January 17, 1973 and therefore could not 
validly meet anymore,it was because of the proclamation on January 
17, 1973 of President Marcos (No. 1102) that the Constitution had 
been ratified by the Citizens’ Assemblies and consequently effective 
on said date. Since the supposed ratification by the Citizens’ 
Assemblies was not valid as declared by six out of ten members of the 
Supreme Court, then the Constitutional Convention had not ceased as 
functus oficio and is restored to the status of being in recess. This 
conclusive fact was confirmed by Mr. Marcos himself by his own act. 
After hurriedly issuing Proclamation 1102 on January 17, 1973 declar- 
ing the new 1973 Constitution ‘‘ratified’’ on the basis of the hurriedly 
concocted Citizens Assemblies and their supposedly ratificatory 
action, he sent the leader of his followers in the Convention to talk to 
me on his behalf into convening the Constitutional Convention before 
January 31, 1973 in order to approve a resolution agreeing to the 
‘‘ratification’’ by the Citizens Assemblies. This was at about noon- 
time on January 26, 1973. 

His man told me that President Marcos was prepared to send us a 
formal communication embodying his request. I of course refused for 
as it will be revealed in the future in the history of the Constitutional 
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Convention, I had consistently declined the futile attempts of Mr. 
Marcos to involve me in his maneuvers in the Convention. I told his 
representative to do his best to dissuade Marcos from sending me a 
communication embodying his request because I was determined not 
to do it ‘‘cost what it may,’’ meaning even if he would send me to the 
‘‘stockade’’ for refusing his request. Because of my refusal, his leader 
and his henchmen in the Convention passed around the projected 
resolution for signatures but they evidently later desisted from using 
the signed resolution either because not enough signatures were 
obtained or they realized that the resolution which bore no legal effect 
would only prove the incontrovertible fact that the ‘‘ratification’”’ by 
the Citizens Assemblies was inadequate, illegal, and spurious. 

The said request made to me by Mr. Marcos establishes that the 
Constitutional Convention had not ceased as being functus oficio 
through his Proclamation 1102 of January 17, 1973 declaring the new 
Constitution as ‘‘ratified’’ and that he himself knew that the ‘‘ratifi- 
cation’’ by the Citizens Assemblies and Proclamation 1102 proclaim- 
ing it were illegal and inadequate, thus necessitating the legal plebiscite 
suggested by Chief Justice Concepcion and the three ranking Justices. 

The convention can, therefore, still legally meet in order to 
amend the proposed Constitution by incorporating the said changes 
suggested by Senator Tolentino. It is a widespread belief that if the 
proposed new Constitution, with the Tolentino-proposed amend- 
ments, is submitted to the people in a plebiscite, the electorate will 
approve the proposed Constitution even without martial law. The 
nation will thereby return to democratic processes with President 
Marcos having a chance of continuing as national leader by becoming 
an Assemblyman from Ilocos Norte and being thereafter getting 
elected as Prime Minister by the National Assembly. The primordial 
thing is that whoever may be the nation’s leader must be there by the 
free sanction of the people and not by forcible usurpation of power. 

In the case of Benigno Aquino et al vs. Commission on Elections et 
al, SC-G.R. No. L-40004, decided on January 31, 1975, the Supreme 
Court held that President Marcos is the ‘incumbent President’’ under 
the 1973 Constitution with power to conduct referendums. This deci- 
sion is inconsequential to the issues of legitimacy which lie at the core 
of this paper because (1) it is based on the questioned assumption that 
the 1973 Constitution was validly ratified and (2) it was made by a 
Supreme Court operating under the 1973 Constitution and martial law 
and its coercive provision that the ‘‘incumbent President’? may 
remove any Supreme Court justice any time. 
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IV. THE INTERIM NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
Interim Assembly Approved by Marcos 


The questionable validity of the powers that the President 
invokes under the 1973 Constitution is aggravated by his disregard of 
the interim National Assembly provided therein. At first, he intended 
to decree the interim Assembly out of existence altogether. Finally, he 
has theoretically recognized it but in effect junked it by decreeing in 
Proclamation No. 1103 that the interim National Assembly will not 
be convoked. 

The action of the President of not convening the interim 
National Assembly is surprising because the proposed Constitution 
was approved by the vote of the dominant majority in the Convention 
who were his supporters and who consulted him on the provisions of 
the proposed charter. When martial law was declared, there was a 
move by some Delegates to suspend the Convention during martial 
law but the dominant majority which was under the influence of 
President Marcos turned down the move and proceeded to expedite 
the approval of the proposed Constitution, including the interim 
National Assembly, in time to hold a plebiscite on January 15, 1973. 
It was known in the Convention that the President gave express 
approval to the proposal of the dominant majority to establish an 
interim National Assembly. Generally, there was nothing in the 
Convention that could be approved which was opposed by the 
Marcos-dominated majority and everything that this majority wanted 
was certain to be carried out since in any deliberative body, be it 
Congress or a Convention, the will of the majority prevails. For the 
President now not to convoke the interim National Assembly 
constitutes, to say the least, a breach of faith to the Delegates who 
helped him approve a new Constitution as he desired. 

According to Mijares, President Marcos himself concocted a 
scheme of transition-government that stampeded the Delegates into 
approving whatever kind of Constitution he drafted for them. This 
scheme was an interim National Assembly that would provide for an 
orderly transition of the Philippine government from the presidential 
to the parliamentary system. It was to be composed of the 
Convention Delegates voting affirmatively for the Transitory 
Provisions of the new charter in addition to the regular members of 
the suspended bicameral Congress. The Transitory Provisions 
(Article XVII) provided for the interim National Assembly but more 
importantly, Mijares said, ‘‘for the lifetime rule of President 
Marcos.”’ 

The former Marcos propagandist stated that the prospects of 
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automatic membership in the interim National Assembly titillated the 
Convention Delegates to no end, offering them the golden 
opportunity to become respected members of the legislature without 
facing any election. But the poor Convention Delegates, the erstwhile 
Marcos confidant observed, just didn’t know the character of the 
man they were bargaining with. ‘‘President Marcos is the kind of a 
man who would pay cash and kind for favors at the time such favors 
are sought, but would just overlook fulfillment of promises to do 
certain things in the future once he has gotten what he wants.’’ 

Thus, Mijares continued, after proclaiming on January 17, 1973, 
the ratification of the new Constitution, Mr. Marcos didn’t feel like 
he owed the Delegates their seats in the interim National Assembly. 
He announced that it was the will of the Filipino people, as expressed 
in the January 10 to 15, 1973 referendum, that the interim National 
Assembly be not convened. This gave rise, the former NPC President 
reported, to a collective accusation aired in silence by the 
disappointed Delegates, thus: ‘‘Na-onse na, na-uto pa!’’ (The 
Con-con Delegates were double-crossed after being conned by Mr. 
Marcos.) 

Some delegates who followed the wishes of President Marcos in 
the Constitutional Convention have since told the author that they 
regretted having done so after realizing that he made use of their 
support to establish a dictatorship to the extent of ignoring the interim 
Assembly despite his undertaking to convene it upon the effectivity of 
the new Constitution. Their attitude now is that when the interim 
Assembly is convoked, while they will be fair to the President and his 
desires, they will discharge their duties according to the dictates of the 
public interest. All told, when the Assembly functions, it may be 
expected that those who may place personal considerations above the 
public weal will be a small and non-decisive minority while the bulk of 
the Assembly membership will perform their functions with primor- 
dial loyalty to the people and the public welfare. 


Non-Convoking of Interim Assembly 
Unconstitutional 


If the 1973 Constitution has been validly and effectively ratified 
as maintained by President Marcos, it follows that he cannot legally 
decree the suspension of the interim National Assembly which is a 
part of the ratified and operative new Constitution. He cannot validly 
suspend the convening of the interim National Assembly because to 
do so would be a violation of the 1973 Constitution since the function 
of the interim National Assembly is of the essence of the new charter. 

The convening of the interim National Assembly is an essential,: 
insuspendable and inviolate part of the Constitution because it is the 
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one called upon to ‘“‘give priority to measures for the orderly 
transition from the presidential to the parliamentary system, the 
reorganization of the Government, the eradication of graft and 
corruption, the effective maintenance of peace and order, the 
implementation of declared agrarian reforms, the standardization of 
compensation of government employees, and such other measures as 
shall bridge the gap between the rich and the poor.”’ (Art. XVII, Sec. 
5, 1973 Constitution) 

Even without invoking legal considerations, it is palpable that a 
Constitution cannot be ratified and made effective in part and not 
effective in other parts unless the ratification process so expressly 
specifies. The ratification affects the entire Constitution ; it is either 
ratified or not ratified in toto, 

The fact, however, is that provisions in the new Constitution 
abound to sustain the proposition that the convoking of the interim 
National Assembly is mandatory and that to suspend its convening is 
unconstitutional. Among these are the following: 

1. The provision that ‘‘this Constitution shall 
take effect immediately upon its ratification.”’’ 
(Art. XVII, Sec. 16). The immediate taking effect 
of the Constitution upon its ratification refers to 
the entire Constitution and not only to a part. 
Therefore, the provision providing for the con- 
voking of the interim Assembly must also take 
effect and be implemented immediately. 


2. In fact, the new Constitution makes 
mandatory the convening of the interim National 
Assembly by using the normally mandatory word 
**shall’’ in the relevant provision. The new Charter 
provides that ‘‘the incumbent President of the 


Philippines shall initially convene the interim 
National Assembly.’’ (Art. X VII,Sec.3(1)) 


3. The mandatory convening of the interim 
National Assembly is reinforced by another 
provision that ‘‘there shall be an interim National 
Assembly which shall exist immediately upon the 
ratification of this Constitution.’’ (Art. XVII, 
Sec. 1) 

4. Another bolstering provision is that which 
stipulates that the members ‘‘may take their oath 
of office before any office authorized to admin- 
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ister oath and qualify thereto after the ratification 
of this Constitution.’’ (Art. XVII, Sec. 2). The 
constitutional intent was clearly to convene the 
interim National Assembly immediately or within a 
reasonable time otherwise this provision would 
have been meaningless. To cancel or delay the 
convening of the interim National Assembly as 
was done in Proclamation No. 1103 would, 
therefore, be unconstitutional as being against the 
provisions and intent of the new Charter. 


5. A provision that convincingly makes 
Proclamation No. 1103 unconstitutional is - the 
section that enumerates the functions and tasks of 
the interim National Assembly. The first of these 
tasks is that the ‘‘interim National Assembly, 
upon special call by the interim Prime Minister, 
may, by a majority vote of all its members, 
propose amendments to this Constitution.”’ (Art. 
XVII, Sec. 17) This function of the interim 
National Assembly has been necessitated by the 
fact that the Convention was constrained to rush 
its work after the proclamation of martial law and 
the decision to have anew Constitution before the 
annual session of the Congress of the Philippines 
on January 22, 1973. It was consequently imper- 
ative in the national interest — and this was the 


unquestionable constitutional intent of Sec. 15, 
Art. XVII of the new Constitution above noted — 


that the interim National Assembly be immedi- 
ately convened to undertake finishing touches or 
amendments to the new Constitution. 


6. But the most telling provision which would 
make deferment or cancellation of the convening 
of said Assembly unconstitutional is that provi- 
sion which enumerates the urgent tasks of the 
Assembly. I refer to the provision that the interim 
National Assembly is called upon to ‘‘give priority 
to measures for the orderly transition from the 
presidential to the parliamentary system, the 
reorganization of the Government, the eradication 
of graft and corruption, the effective maintenance 
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of peace and order, the implementation of 
declared agrarian reforms, the standardization of 
compensation of government employees, and such 
other measures as shall bridge the gap between the 
rich and the poor.’”’ (Art. XVII, Sec. 5). Since the 
above crucial tasks were contemplated to be 
undertaken by the interim National Assembly so 
that he himself will perform said crucial tasks is to 
violate the new Constitution and unduly arrogate 
unto himself the functions intended to be dis- 
charged exclusively by the interim National 
Assembly. 

7. An examination of the express provision 
on the matter cannot but lead to the conclusion 
that the convening of the interim National 
Assembly is mandatory and cannot be delayed, 
much less indefinitely suspended. This is Art. 
XVII, Sec. 3, Paragraph (1) of the proposed 
Constitution which reads as follows: ‘‘The incum- 
bent President of the Philippines shall initially 
convene the interim National Assembly and shall 
preside over its sessions until the interim Speaker 
shall have been elected. He shall continue to 
exercise his powers and prerogatives under the 
1935 Constitution and the powers vested in the 
President and Prime Minister under this Consti- 
tution until he calls upon the interim National 
Assembly to elect the Interim President and the 
interim Prime Minister, who shall then exercise 
their respective powers vested in this Consti- 


tution.’’ 
From the above provisions, it is plain that 


upon the ratification of the Constitution, it is 
obligatory upon the president to initially convene 
the interim National Assembly. It is only after he 
had thus initially convened the interim Assembly 
that ‘‘he shall continue to exercise his powers and 
prerogatives under the 1935 Constitution and the 
powers vested in the President and the Prime 
Minister’’ during the period of organization of the 
interim Assembly in order to avoid a hiatus of 
national authority between the time he convenes 
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the interim National Assembly and the time he 

calls upon the latter to elect the interim President 

and interim Prime Minister. When the Consti- 

tution states that he shall continue to exercise his 
presidential powers under the 1935 Charter as well 
as the powers of the President and the Prime 
Minister, it assumes that the interim National 

Assembly is in existence for he cannot call “upon” 

a non-existent and unorganized entity to perform 

an act. It is compulsory to convene the interim 

National Assembly for the position of Prime 

Minister cannot be in existence until the interim 

National Assembly from which the post of Prime 

Minister is inseparable is convened and is in 

existence. Stated otherwise, the incumbent Presi- 

dent cannot exercise the powers of the Prime 
Minister together with the powers of the President 
unless and until the interim National Assembly is 
convened. That President Marcos himself knows 
that he cannot exercise any powers under the 1973 
Constitution unless and until he initially convenes 
the interim Assembly is shown by the fact that he 
had to issue Proclamation 1103 (which is palpably 
without validity) to avoid convening the interim 
Assembly which he considers inconvenient: for his 
purposes; for if he were vested with discretion by 
the Constitution to determine at his pleasure when 
to convene the interim Assembly, Proclamation 
1103 invoking thesupposed decision of the people 
against such convening would have been unne- 
cessary. 


In the light of the above considerations, the action of President 
Marcos in deferring the convening of the interim National Assembly 
is a patent disregard of the 1973 Constitution. The fundamental and 
inviolable philosophy or concept of transition from the government 
under the 1935 Constitution to the new one under the 1973 
Constitution is to entrust such transition to the interim National 
Assembly with the cooperation of the incumbent President and not to 
the incumbent President, much less to him alone. With the issuance 
of Proclamation No. 1103 dispensing with the interim National 
Assembly and the President assuming its functions, therefore, the 
claim of President Marcos that his martial law administration is 
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operating under a Constitution is false. As long as the interim 
National Assembly is not convened, it cannot be justifiably said that 
the Marcos regime is a constitutional government operating under a 
Constitution. 

As long as the 1973 Constitution is not properly and completely 
put into effect inclusive of the convening of the interim National 
Assembly which is an integral part of said Constitution, the situation 
is that the Marcos government rests not upon the Constitution but 
upon the illicit creation and manipulation of the Citizens’ Assemblies 
which can be made to authorize and justify any type of rule by Mr. 
Marcos even without the 1973 Constitution. This is the explanation 
for the phenomenon that he rules by using only such parts of the 1973 
Constitution as he pleases for in reality he reigns not by any 
Constitution but by the spurious authority contrived from the 
illegitimate Citizens’ Assemblies with the backing of the Armed 


Forces. 
Verily, we are not governed by a Constitution but by martial law 


which is enforced as above the Constitution. This means that we are 
governed by one man. The people’s welfare cannot arise from the wil] 
of one man but from a fixed system of laws ordained by free popular 
assent in a Constitution. Therefore, we must return to the 
Constitution; otherwise, the Filipinos will degenerate into a nation of 
Slaves without fixed rights and dignity and without the freedom and 
fair opportunity to work out their well-being. 

As the Philippines is the only predominantly Christian nation in 
Asia, it must recover its other distinction as a democracy amid a 
neighborhood of dictatorships. For this purpose, it is a minimum 
imperative to convene the interim National Assembly for without it, 
to say that the nation runs under the 1973 Constitution is to indulge in 
a prevarication. 


Desirability of Interim Assembly 


Apart from the unignorable legal considerations, there are 
reasons of compelling public interest which militate in favor of 
convening the interim National Assembly as mandatorily provided 
in the 1973 Constitution. One is to forestall the anarchy that may 
follow the inevitable end of the Marcos rule for the interim Assembly 
can be the vehicle that will provide an orderly succession. 

A legislative assembly is indispensable to a government for, or 
avowing service to, free men. Even patent dictatorships in Pakistan, 
Indonesia, Korea, Thailand, etc., have legislative assemblies with a 
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semblance of representation through popular will. It will seem utterly 
indefensible that a long-respected democracy like the Philippines as 
a beginner in the adventure at dictatorship under Mr. Marcos will do 
worse than older dictatorships by doing away completely with a 
legislative body based on a respectable degree of popular support. 
The interim National Assembly serves this need well for its members 
were chosen by the people in free elections. It cannot be substituted 
by a proposed Legislative Advisory Council which is a complete farce 
in popular representation and a testimonial to the brutal tactlessness 
of the dicatorship that conceived it. 


After three years, President Marcos created on January 22, 1976 
a Legislative Advisory Council (also called Sangguniang Pambansa) 
composed of members appointed by him. 

Months later, he modified his plans on September 10, 1976 by 
making as its members the cabinet and the executive committee of the 
sangguniang bayans and calling the body Batasan Bayan. The new 
name is patently a misrepresentation since the group is not a “‘bata- 
san’’ or law-making body, it being merely advisory. It is noted also 
from the provisions of the convening decree (No. 995) that even in the 
discharge of its advisory activities, the citizens who form part of the 
membership in representation of the sangguniang bayans are not 
trusted because the body is completely dominated by the members of 
the cabinet with the citizen representatives confined to minor matters. 

It is also detected that while the creation of the Batasang Bayan 
avows to make concessions to democracy as being intended to provide 
‘a forum for the citizenry to ventilate their views’’, the decree speci- 
fies that such ventilation of views from the citizens shall be done only 
‘through the herein designated members’’ of the Batasan, thereby 
carefully barring other citizens than the controlled Batasan members 
from expressing the authentic views of the citizenry. 

In a Newsweek interview (Aug. 2, 1976), Mr. Marcos later talked 
of having the members of the ‘‘advisory’’’ Sangguniang or Batasang 
Pambansa elected, without clarifying whether it is going to be a true 
and free or a manipulated poll. He said that this would be a “‘move to 
full implementation of the said Constitution.’’ 

This is plainly a characteristically deceiving double talk. Since the 
Batasang Pambansa is advisory and it violates the 1973 Constitution 
by replacing the Constitution-prescribed interim National Assembly, 
such move cannot be associated with the ‘‘full implementation of the 
Constitution.”’ 

For the purpose of creating a new legislative assembly in lieu of 
the interim National Assembly, for which an amendment of the 1973 
Constitution would be necessary, the President disclosed a plan to 
make such amendment by another concocted ‘‘amending body’’, 
which would no doubt be subject to his manipulation, and to ratify the 
amendment through the same procedure of a farcical plebiscite by the 
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Citizens Assemblies or barangays held under the coercive atmosphere 
of martial law. Betraying improvisation on grave constitutional 
matters, Mr. Marcos later abandoned the election of an amending 
body and proposed the amendments himself. It is gleaned from all 
these that after seven years of dictatorial rule Mr. Marcos remains 
insensible to the desire of the people to restore constitutional process 
and to their sensibilities and is adamant in imposing his will through 
force and legal hocus-pocus. 

His moves will solve nothing because the amendment by which the 
interim Assembly is to be substituted would be illegal, thereby keeping 
legally intact the interim Assembly which the Marcos’ Supreme Court 
itself has declared to be in existence despite the supposed decision of 
the barangays in the January, 1972 referendum against it. The said 
Marcos plan will only aggravate and compound the mess of illegiti- 
macy and deception that was ushered in by the martial law of Septem- 
ber, 1972 through which the Marcos tenure was forcibly and unconsti- 
tutionally extended beyond 1973. 

The interminable Marcos double talk of allegedly returning to 
normalcy and moving towards the parliamentary system will not 
remedy the growing confrontation between him and the people who 
are increasingly shedding off their fear and becoming more articulate 
until he acts in accordance with the Constitution. That is all that is 
asked of him: to place the country under a Constitution, whether it be 
the 1935 or the 1973 Constitution... If the country is ruled by a Consti- 
tution, the citizens have a reasonable recourse for the protection of 
their liberties and rights. If the nation is not governed by a Constitu- 
tion, nobody is safe; no citizen is secure in his person, his properties, 
and human rights since all these are at the mercy of a lawless dictator. 

The scheme of doing away with the interim Assembly in favor of 
a manipulated assembly through unconstitutional means is, therefore, 
untenable and will only aggravate the smoldering situation. The grave 
problems that martial law has triggered will not be solved and on the 
contrary will deteriorate into an inevitable explosion as long as Mr. 
Marcos pays no heed to the Constitution except in words — as long as 
he continues to contrive self-serving solutions by disregarding and 
evading both the 1935 and 1973 Constitutions. 

Under the circumstances, one truth that should be borne in mind 
by everyone is that since the steps taken by Mr. Marcos to replace the 
interim Assembly are unconstitutional, the interim Assembly remains 
as a legally existing body under the 1973 Constitution despite the 
creation of anew Batasang Pambansa through a rigged plebiscite held 
under martial law. 

The avowal of Mr. Marcos of moving towards parliamentarism 
and normalcy was completely belied in the amendment concocted 
by him and submitted to a ‘‘referendum-plebiscite’’ on October 16, 
1976 to replace the interim National Assembly with an interim Bata- 
san Pambansa. This amendment does not promote parliamentarism 
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because whereas in a parliamentary government the head of govern- 
ment is subordinated to the assembly, under the amendment the 
Batasang Pambansa is subordinated to and can be disregarded by Mr. 
Marcos as self-elected Prime Minister. The amendment does not move 
in the direction of normalcy and on the contrary gives Mr. Marcos 
permanently more powers than what martial law can give, thereby 
perpetuating his dictatorship. 

The delegates of the Constitutional Convention supported the 
establishment of the interim National Assembly, with themselves 
among the members, because there was sound reason for it. Even 


before martial law was declared, there was inordinate pressure from 
various sectors for the Convention to finish its task within a time that 
the Delegates, if left to themselves, would have considered hasty and 
inadvisable. In order for the Convention to be true to its conviction as 
to the length of time it would need to accomplish its task properly, it 
would have sought public support for a longer period to finish its 
task. But it could not do so because of the irresistible pressures to the 
contrary, particularly after martial law. The Convention was thus 
constrained to terminate itself but it was not disposed to abandon its 
assumed task and responsibility prematurely. It, therefore, conformed 
to the idea of terminating itself to bow to outside pressure but 
continuing its task in the interim National Assembly which would be 
invested with the prerogative of amending the Constitution that 
would,in the meantime, be submitted to the people for approval. 
Under these circumstances, many Delegates saw it to be their duty to 
vote for the interim National Assembly not because of a selfish desire 
to be there but out of an inescapable wish to be able to carry on their 
work of thoroughly creating a new constitutional system as mandated 
by the people when they were elected Delegates to the 1971 
Constitutional Convention. 

Moreover, the interim National Assembly as contemplated was 
called upon to implement with necessary measures the new system in 
the proposed Constitution in order to effect a transition from the 
present order to the renovated government and society. The 
contention that the renewed Marcos dictatorship under the new Con- 
stitution through his own version of martial law and his assumption 
of the function of the interim National Assembly, were a necessary 
measure for the transition from the parliamentary to the presidential 
system is, therefore, specious. You cannot prepare for parlia- 
mentarism by doing away with parliament any more than you can 
mature in a democracy by establishing and practising dictatorship. 


You can learn how to swim only by swimming. 
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In the task of formulating and implementing the transitional 
measures called for by the new Constitution, the Delegates who 
framed that Constitution are in the best position to determine the 
proper mode of implementation; hence, their temporary membership 
in the interim National Assembly is not only justifiable but necessary 
in the interest of the nation and for a proper transition from the 
present to a changed society. 

There might be added to the above considerations the fact that 
many members of the interim National Assembly, as part of their 
general support for the President, could afford him the benefit of 
experienced counsel in running the complex affairs of government. 
No man no matter how gifted can run the affairs of over 40 million 
people by himself. He needs advice. Rather than confine the 
availability of such counsel to men who, no matter how personally 
loyal to him, may not be adequately versed in the workings of 
government and the body politic, it would be of immense benefit to 
the nation and to President Marcos himself if the interim National 
Assembly were im existence so that it or its majority members, while 
accepting conformity to his final decision, may give him the benefit 
of their experienced advice. 

An illustration of the inadequacy of the advice of the men around 
Mr. Marcos was the purge of some 2,700 officials and employees on 
advice of Executive Secretary Alejandro Melchor in September, 1975 
as a demonstration of ability to weed out the corrupt and inefficient. 
It turned out that some recommended dismissals were reconsidered at 
the last minute and at least five per cent of those removed were ‘‘either 
dead or retired’’. The errors were so gross that Melchor was fired, 
some ‘‘purged’’ officials were quietly returned to the service, 425 
employees were publicly reinstated, and the announced promise to 
extend the purge to the military was not made good. This incident 
shows also that for all its absolute authority and repressions, the Mar- 
cos martial rule is not even efficient. 

The reasons necessitating the convening of the interim Assembly 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. It will make available to the President the official advice of 
members of the interim Assembly on affairs of state in addition to 
those now around him. 

2. It will enable the people to duly express their grievances, com- 
plaints, and desires, through their chosen representatives whom they 
can readily approach, considering that the members of the interim 
Assembly were all elected by the people. 

3. It will provide a bonafide participation of the people in the 
formulation of state decisions and decrees affecting their lives and 
properties, such as the increase or imposition of new taxes. 

4. It will enable the people to properly and effectively have their 
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say on vital decisions affecting not only their welfare but the fate and 
fortune of future generations, such as on relations with the People’s 
Republic of China and the Soviet Union and future or altered rela- 
tions with the United States of America. 

5. With the interim Assembly in functional existence, there will be 
a body to ratify treaties with foreign governments, thereby putting to 
rest their valid conclusion and implementation. 

6. It will put into full effect the new Constitution for the Republic 
of the Philippines, particularly the shift to the parliamentary system 
of government. The people cannot prepare for parliamentarism with- 
out having an elective parliament. 

7. It will restore the dignity of the Filipino people who, long 
reputed to be a democracy, are now about the only nation without a 
legislative body while all other nations, including communist states 
and other dictatorships, have elective congresses and legislative. 

8. The necessity of activating the interim Assembly as a means of 
avoiding civil war in our country at the end of the Marcos rule by pass- 
ing a law of succession or gearing itself to meet immediately upon the 
end of the Marcos rule in order to elect an interim Prime Minister who 
will coordinate a procedure for the restoration of democracy at the 
earliest possible time. 

From the practical standpoint, there is no adequate reason for 
President Marcos to freeze the interim National Assembly which he 
approved when he persuaded his majority in the 1971 Constitutional 
Convention to expedite the approval of a new Constitution tailored to 
his interests with an inducement to make the Convention Delegates 
members of an immediately functional interim National Assembly. I 
say this because with the prospective composition of the interim 
National Assembly, President Marcos will undoubtedly obtain full 
support and cooperation. Those who could have given him trouble in 
the interim National Assembly, namely, the Liberal Senators in the 
Senate and Nacionalista Senators like Salvador Laurel, Ambrosio 
Padilla and Emmanuel Pelaez and recalcitrant Nacionalista Con- 
gressmen led by Speaker Jose Laurel, Jr., did not opt to become 
members of the interim National Assembly. With the vast majority of 
the Delegates and Congressmen who are his supporters dominating 
the interim National Assembly, President Marcos could certainly 
have everything he wants within reason from the interim National 
Assembly. The only inconvenience would be — and it is a salutary 
inconvenience — that a few and helplessly ineffective members of the 
interim Assembly might express their dissenting views to the 
government’s actuations although in the certainty that Mr. Marcos’ 
wishes would prevail anyway. Such minority and ineffectual dissent 
is, however, essential and indispensable in a government among and 
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for free men. 

In this connection, I recall the time when after the declaration of 
martial law and the detention of some officials and citizens, I visited 
the detained Delegates and then the incarcerated Congressmen and 
Senators. When I visited Senators Benigno Aquino, Jose Diokno and 
Ramon Mitra and former Senator Francisco ‘‘Soc’’ Rodrigo in 
Camp Bonifacio, our conversation touched on the Delegates in the 
Constitutional Convention who overwhelmingly voted for the 
establishment of an interim National Assembly, including many who 
were identified as non-supporters of Malacanang. Senator Diokno, 
who was prudent throughout our chat, made an observation 
sympathetic to the non-Administration Delegates who voted for the 
interim National Assembly and membership therein, that ‘‘perhaps 
they did so out of recognition that in any legislature there must be 
oppositionists even if they will be outvoted.’’ 

Since President Marcos will have his way in the interim National 
Assembly anyway, there is no visible justification why he will not 
convene said Assembly which is obligatory under the 1973 
Constitution and which was his commitment to his supporters in the 
Constitutional Convention. Should he persist in not convening the 
interim Assembly under these circumstances, there arises the 
conclusion that his arrogation of dictatorial authority is so brutal 
and unrighteous that he is afraid of any dissent and prefers a total 
subjugation of the people through sheer force and terror. 

Moreover, this means that although he presents a picture of being a 
brilliant and capable man, he avoids having rivals for leadership from 
the national figures in the interim Assembly, and to hide this appre- 
hension and shortcoming he employs force in his strategy to deal only 
with officials who are scared of him and only do his bidding. 

We believe strongly that this proposal to convene the interim 
Assembly offers an opportunity to the authoritarian rulers to avoid a 
violent end to their ill-judged misadventure and so that our country 
can return peacefully and constitutionally to a democratic govern- 
ment. 

The convening of the interim Assembly is proper despite the ille- 
gality of the ratification of the 1973 Constitution by the Citizens 
Assemblies as an alternative to a valid ratification in a bonafide 
plebiscite in accordance with the optional remedies suggested in 
Chapter XIV. As ‘‘an alternative remedy’’, the proposal is justified by 
the consideration that since Mr. Marcos has adopted the posture of 
applying the 1973 Charter even if this is done by force, the charter 
should be adhered to fully by convening the interim Assembly in the 
national interest so as to enable the people to participate in govern- 
ment through their freely elected representatives. Moreover, what has 
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become imperative under the forcible martial rule is the return of 
democracy through the holding of elections. Since under the 1973 
Constitution, it is only the interim National Assembly that can order 
elections, if for this purpose alone of restoring democracy, it is desira- 
ble and legitimate to convoke the Assembly. 

From the standpoint of rigorous legality, the situation is similar 
to an agency in which the agent has entered into a contract in excess of 
his authority. Such contract may, however, be subsequently ratified 
and validated by the principal. In the meantime, the contract is com- 
plied with by the parties in accordance with its terms. 

In the existing constitutional situation, the 1971 Constitutional 
Convention formulated the 1973 Constitution providing for the 
interim National Assembly in agreement with President Marcos who 
put it in force. The new Constitution has been put in force in excess of 
the authority given by the people under the 1935 Constitution to frame 
and ratify a new charter thereunder. Although the new charter is in 
excess of the authority from the people due to an invalid ratification 
and effectivity, the charter may subsequently be ratified and validated 
by the people by electing tiie members of the regular National Assem- 
bly which has the sole power to revoke the decrees of President Mar- 
cos. Since only the interim Assembly can duly call and set a date for 
the election of members of the regular Assembly, its convening is an 
absolute necessity for the subsequent ratification and validation of the 
new Constitution by the people. And pending such subsequent ratifi- 
cation and validation by the people, the new Constitution must be 
complied with in full, as in an agency contract pending ratification by 
the principal, inclusive of the calling of the interim Assembly, for the 
proper protection of the rights of the people and in their general 
interest. 

Assuming hypothetically some truth in the belief that the interim 
Assembly is composed of undesirable politicians, this circumstance 
does not remove the usefulness of the Assembly as an instrument for 
the restoration of democracy and constitutional government consider- 
ing that after serving that imperative and valuable purpose, the 
Assembly as a temporary or interim body will thereupon be abolished 
and terminated. It is not therefore true that convening the interim 
Assembly means ‘‘returning the old politicians’’ to power. 


Citizens’ Assemblies and National Assembly 


It is said that the Citizens’ Assemblies do not want the interim 
National Assembly to convene, asking ‘‘why should the National 
Assembly be called when the President is doing well without a 
Congress?’’ The answer is: the National Assembly must be called 
because it is so provided in the 1973 Constitution which has been 
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declared in force and effect and because it is only through their 
elected representatives that the people give their consent to be 
governed. If the National Assembly is undesirable, the remedy is not 
to junk it arbitrarily but to amend the Constitution to do away with 
it, otherwise the Constitution will be meaningless and we will have 
not the avowed ‘‘constitutional authoritarianism”’ or ‘‘constitutional 
revolution’’ but naked authoritarianism and dictatorship. 


The issuance of Proclamation No. 1103 not to convene the 
interim National Assembly and the project to create a substitute 
Legislative Advisory Council were based on supposed decisions of the 
Citizens’ Assemblies opposing the interim National Assembly. Such 
purported decisions of the Citizens’ Assemblies were merely 
announced as such and were not made through a vote as in the case of 
the ratification of the 1973 Constitution, much less through secret 
ballot as in the extension of the Marcos tenure beyond 1973. Under 
these circumstances, it is doubtful whether the Citizens’ Assemblies 
do not really want the interim National Assembly to be convoked. 


In a speech on July 28, 1976 at the induction of Philconsa officers 
in Malacafiang, Mr. Marcos acknowledged that the options in ‘‘the 
planning and operation’’ that went with the imposition of martial law 
and the ‘‘New Society’’ in September, 1972, particularly on ‘‘the con- 
stitutional problems,’’ were determined by him and ‘‘the other plan- 
ners of martial law.’’ It is clear from this that the so-called decisions 
of the Citizens Assemblies to put into effect the 1973 Constitution but 
not convene the interim Assembly were not made by the Assemblies 
but were determined by Marcos and the other plotters of martial law. 

In his Philconsa letter of January 8, 1976, the author stressed: 
‘Without necessarily accepting it as a fact that the Citizens Assem- 
blies expressed a desire not to convene the interim Assembly in 
January, 1973, my advocacy is that the people should now, after three 
years of martial law, support the calling of the interim Assembly.”’ 


Personally, I venture this view: that if the matter of whether the 
interim National Assembly should be convened or not were to be 
submitted categorically to the people by secret vote and without 
martial law in accordance with the Constitution and election laws the 
electorate will vote for the convening of the interim National Assem- 
bly in obedience to the 1973 Constitution out of consideration for the 
fact that a legislative body with a membership elected by the people is 
an essential feature of a respectable government administering the 
affairs of a self-respecting people. The fact, of course, is that there is 
no need of a referendum to convene the interim Assembly because it 
is an obligatory duty of the President to convoke the Assembly under 
the Constitution. 
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Not only by their supposed vote, the Citizens Assemblies have 
been utilized as institutions to preclude the convening of the interim 
Assembly and through the latter the implementation of parliamen- 
tarism and consequent return to constitutional government. It is 
claimed that together with the sangguniang bayan and their concocted 
‘“nopular’’ bodies like the Batasang Pambansa, the Citizens Assem- 
blies or Barangays shall be developed as the foundation of parlia- 
mentarism and democratic government that embody the popular will 
and make possible elections ‘‘without the defects of the old society’ 
such as fraudulent and terror-tainted elections. 

This posture is but — as New Yorker’s Shaplen noted — ‘‘a 
convenient excuse which anyone in absolute power can go on using as 
long as he wants.’’ These bodies concocted and manipulated by Mr. 
Marcos cannot be the substructure of parliamentarism and democracy 
because they were created by the terror of martial law and their train- 
ing is acting out of fear and not in the exercise of the free will. Despite 
the coercive effect of terror which is their orientation, they are not 
even immune to irregularities in the conduct of their stage-managed 
elections, as shown in the irregularities in the selection of members of 
the sangguniang bayans and in the election of the interim Batasang 
Pambansa. 

In a resolution of the Civil Liberties Union of the Philippines on 
September 17, 1976, this perceptive organization adjudged that the 
non-convening of the interim Assembly is not due to ‘‘the supposed 
results of the 1973 referendum or the composition of the interim 
Assembly’’ as pretended by Mr. Marcos. This entity in which are 
found some of the best minds in the country attributed the attitude of 
Marcos to the interim Assembly to the following real reasons: 
(1) Marcos ‘‘wants to keep all his martial law power intact,’’ which he 
cannot do ‘‘once he convenes the interim Assembly”’ (2) slight though 
the risk may be, ‘‘the interim Assembly can dethrone Mr. Marcos by 
simply choosing someone else to be interim Prime Minister’’; and (3) 
Marcos, ‘‘whose spokesmen have often spoken about a left-right plot, 
supported by the CIA to eliminate him, is not about to give up his 
powers of President, Prime Minister, and Speaker all rolled into 
one.”’ 


Getting Rid of Politicians 


To rationalize the Marcos dictatorship without the constitutional 
National Assembly, it is maintained that the politicians who will 
compose the National Assembly must be shelved in order to carry on 
with initiated reforms. This is faulty reasoning because government 
is politics and there can be no government without politicians. This 
fact is by deed acknowledged by Mr. Marcos himself when after the 
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declaration of martial law he created the Political Affairs Office in 
Malacanang charged with the function of assisting the President in 
formulating ‘‘political policies and decisions’? and gathering, 
evaluating and analyzing ‘‘political information and/or data.” 

After martial law, Marcos continued to consult Congress leaders. 
On Feb. 8, 1975, he caucused the solons to seek their aid in the Feb. 27 
referendum. Commented columnist Batalla: ‘‘This means that to the 
President, these political leaders have not lost their value... After the 
referendum, the President may once more call for their cooperation... 
The Mindanao problem can do with more help from the old politi- 
Clans.”’ 

The proper course is to do away with bad politicians but not all 
politicians, which is an impossibility. If all politicians must go, then 
President Marcos himself must go because he is himself a long-time 
politician and one of the pragmatic politicians because he exploits 
power for his political and personal ends. To retain him so that he 
may lead revolutionary change from the ‘‘old society’’ of which he 
was an outstanding prototype is to witlessly go against the truthful 
proverb that you cannot teach an old dog new tricks. It would not 
make sense to do away with all politicians except President Marcos, a 
proposition which is justifiable only if the idea is to scaffold a Marcos 
dictatorship by eliminating all rival politicians. 

Ruth First, in her work The Barrel of a Gun, made a study of 
dictatorsnips in Africa which avowed to rid the nation of politics and 
politicians so that the nation could be ruled by military men and 
technocrats. She found that this could not be and that politics and 
politicians cannot be suppressed in a government. This eminent 
author noted the theory of African military dictators who would 
abolish politics that ‘‘a military government would operate without 
politics’’ on the premise that ‘‘politics and politicians had been at the 
root of the evil old regime.’’ It was believed that the military cabinet 
being non-political, needed no political heads, only technical and 
administrative experts so that ‘‘at long last’’ the civil servants would 
obtain their release from professional politicians whose activities 
had always been regarded as an impediment to good government. 

The latest informed consensus is that reliance on technocrats in 
government is not enough and is overrated. This was found recently 
by the Commission on Critical Choices for Americans which reported 
that “‘the promise of modern rationalism, i.e., turn over human 
society to the experts and they will devise solutions for all our pro- 
blems, is simply too extravagant and has been recognized by the 
experts themselves.’’ The reason for this finding was stated by Alvin 
Toffler in the best seller ‘‘Future Shock’’ published in 1970 that ‘‘the 
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technocrat, thinking in top-down terms, frequently makes plans with- 
out arranging for adequate and spontaneous feedback from the field, 
so that he seldom knows how well his plans are working. Worse yet, 
he makes these plans without sufficiently taking into account the fast- 
changing needs and wishes of those whose participation is needed to 
make them a success.’’ 

The trouble, the writer observed, was that the technocratic 
thinking of army men and civil servants alike led to an over-simplified 
notion of politics and the political process. The dictators had superfi- 
cially assumed that the faults of the old regime had been due to the 
politicians, not to the political system; so that it was thought that if, 
under the military regime there were no politicians in the government, 
the sources of political discussion would also be removed. In 
truth, Ruth First found that even as this antiseptic partnership of 
public servants, in uniform or not, went virtuously to work, 
‘‘nolitics was growing underground, in the regions, within the army 
and the civil service, to thrust its way to the surface later.”’ 

This authoritative writer, who was born in Africa and pursued 
her career there, proceeded to state reasons why politics and 
politicians are bound to surface under a dictatorship which purports 
to rid the country of politicians. One of these is that the choices 
being made in a government necessarily involve politics which 
necessarily too breeds politicians. 

The choices which armies make in the course of outlawing: 
politics are themselves political, wrote Ruth First further, and there is 
no policy-making of any sort which does not entail political choices. 
The author maintains that what the ‘‘non-political order’’ does is not 
to keep out politics but to keep out ‘‘radical politics.’’ She draws 
attention to the fact that the decision in the Sudan under the Abboud 
Junta to employ indirect rule gave assertion to the most conservative 
forces in Sudanese society, namely, the tribal and community heads 
and local administrators (like the revival of Barangays), observing 
that “‘a reversion to traditional authority is just as much a political 
move as a progression to revolutionary or reformist authority.’’ 
Thus, too, the writer concluded, in Ghana,the army’s cry of ‘“‘no 
politics’’ did not mean a political vacuum; ‘‘it meant pro-Western free 
enterprise, elite-style politics — the very politics, incidentally, that 
had led to the coup d’etat in Nigeria and other (African) states.’’ 

In those countries wherein there was a revolutionary movement 
undertaken by the military in order to rid the country of the 
politicians, the armed forces got rid of all the politicians. In no case 
did the military retain and back up precisely the ruling political leader 
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who had a major share in what may be considered as the shenanigans 
of the politicians. To back up such a political leader who is actually 
the one in power is to support a phony revolution, especially if, at the 
instigation of such a political leader, the supposed revolution seeks to 
rid the country of politicians. It is a phony revolution in which the 
outstanding fact is that the said political leader in power has 
succeeded in misleading the Armed Forces to back him up militarily 
just to keep him in power since under the Constitution he cannot 
continue otherwise. 


The propaganda line that Congress was abolished, the interim 
Assembly frozen, and the Barangays and Sangguniang Bayan created 
instead because the Congress and Assembly were composed of politi- 
cians of the old society is exactly what it is — propaganda. From the acts 
of the Marcos regime, its definition of old politicians is this: if a politi- 
cian, even if young in years or political service, is against the adminis- 
tration, he is an old politician or that of the old society, but if a politi- 
cian, even if older than the anti-administration public men, is for the 
regime, he is not a politician of the old but of the ‘‘New Society’’. 

When the Sangguniang Bayan, for instance, held a national confe- 
rence in February, 1976, its presiding officer was Gov. Isidro Rodri- 
guez of Rizal, a grizzled, veteran politician. His wife, Adelina, a poli- 
tician in her own right, was later appointed Mayor of Quezon City. In 
the Sangguniang Bayan national conference, the one assigned to speak 
against the convening of the interim Assembly, was Gov. Felicisimo 
San Luis of Laguna, another veteran politician. In fact, the one 
organizing and supervising the Citizens Assemblies or Barangays and 
the Sangguniang Bayan, Minister Jose Rofio, is likewise a professional 
politician of the pre-martial law era and had been the rival of former 
Senate President Jose Avelino of the Quezon era in Calbayog City and 
Samar. And the official conducting the manipulated referendums, 
Comelec Chairman Leonardo Perez, is like Marcos a proto-type of the 
old politician. The new Vice Minister of Defense, Congressman 
Carmelo Barbero, is also an old politician. 

When the local elections which were constitutionally set on 
November 25, 1975, were called off and the President took over their 
appointment instead, many of those appointed are veteran politicians 
of the ‘‘old society’’. They include Congressman Ali Dimaporo of 
Ilocos Norte, named governor of Lanao del Sur; Congressman Felix 
Fuentebella, named governor of Camarines Norte; Congressman 
Eduardo Gullas, named governor of Cebu; Congressman Emilio Espi- 
nosa, Jr., named governor of Masbate; Arsenio Quibranza, reinstated 
as governor of Lanao del Norte; Congresswoman Juanita Nepomu- 
ceno, named governor of Pampanga; Governor Concordia Dies, 
named Mayor of Cagayan de Oro City; Congressman Vicente Cerilles, 
named Governor of Zamboanga del Sur; et al. In fact, most of the 
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‘incumbent local officials who are mostly old politicians were retained, 
and the known plan is that the bulk of the membership of the Sang- 
guniang Pambansa later renamed Batasang Bayan would be drawn 
from them. All these add up to the truth that like the Marcos claim of 
authority after 1973, this ‘‘reform’’ of discarding the old politicians 
for a new breed of leaders under a ‘‘New Society”’ is a sham. 

It is the height of deception and hypocrisy to maintain and the 
depth of gullibility to believe that those who serve in the so-called 
‘‘New Society’’, whether it be in the national administration, Bata- 
sang Bayan, interim Batasang Pambansa, local government, barangay 
and sangguniang bayan of various levels, are good politicians and 
good men and women and that in comparison the members of the 
interim Assembly are bad politicians and bad men and women. 

He went even farther when he constituted the membership of the 
appointive Batasang Bayan in September, 1976. He appointed thereto 
as special members-at-large at least two veteran politicians from the 
House of Representatives who are known as pre-martial law political 
warlords. Despite their being clearly politicians of the so-called old 
society, Marcos placed them in the appointive Batasang Bayan which is 
supposedly composed of ideal politicians under a ‘‘new society”’ 
because, like the new Vice-Minister of National Defense, and the new 
Lanao del Sur governor, he thinks he can rely on their political loyalty 
for normal purposes and on their military support in case of trouble. 

Mr. Marcos therefore has continued to trifle with the true mean- 
ing of ‘‘old’’ and ‘‘new”’ politicians as it suits his interests and without 
regard to the lofty principles of government that he continuously 
parrots without meaning them. This simply means that after seven 
years of authoritarian rule he has not deviated from the norm of 
deceiving the people and, on the contrary, has tended to worsen in the 
propensity to regard the Filipinos as nitwits fit to be slaves and to be 
fooled with impunity. Personally, I feel that he is wrong in his very 
low estimate of the Filipino people and he will realize this on the 
inevitable day of rude awakening. 

The final and fundamental consideration, which should be 
conclusive, for the necessity of immediately convening the interim 
National Assembly as mandated by the 1973 Constitution is that a 
legislative body made up of multiple members representing the people 
is requisite at every stage in a democracy because a government 
without a legislature is contrary to the natural laws which govern man 
and society. This has been stressed by John Locke, the sage who 
established that democracy is founded upon natural law and who 
pointed out that the legislative body is the indispensable foundation 
of the community and of its unity. 

As is well known, Locke formulated the widely accepted axiom 
that it is in their legislature that the members of a commonwealth are 
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united and combined together into one coherent living body, 
postulating that the legislature is the soul that give form, life, and 
unity to the commonwealth, from hence the several members have 
their mutual influence, sympathy and connection, and therefore, 
when the legislative is broken or dissolved, dissolution and death 
follows. The reason for this is that the essence and union of the 
society consisting in having one will, the legislature, when once 
established by the majority,has the declaring and,as it were, keeping 
of that will. The Constitution of the legislature is the first and 
fundamental act of society, whereby provision is made for the 
continuation of their union under the direction of persons and bonds 
of laws made by persons authorized thereunto by the consent and 
appointment of the people, without which no man, or number of 
men, among them can have authority of making laws that shall be 
binding to the rest. Locke drew the incontestable principle from the 
legislative doctrine that ‘‘when any one, or more, shall take upon 
them to make laws, whom the people have not appointed so to do, 


they make laws without authority, which the people are not therefore 
bound to obey.”’ 


Indeed, of the three branches of government — legislative, 
executive and judicial — the legislative is the embodiment of the 
sovereign power of the people. As Jean Bodin wrote in Six Books 
of the Commonwealth, ‘‘All the other attributes and rights of 
sovereignty are included in this power of making and unmaking law, 


so that strictly speaking this is the unique attribute of sovereign 
power.”’ 


The concept of the legislative being the embodiment of sovereign- 
ty has been accepted in the Philippine constitutional system since a 
Republic was set up in the Malolos Congress. It was so expounded by 
Felipe Calderon, the main drafter of the Malolos Constitution, who 
pointed out that the National Assembly is ‘‘the embodiment of popular 
sovereignty’’ and ‘‘the omnipotent power in the entire nation.’’ 
Calderon explained that the dominant position of the national Assem- 
bly was specifically designed to neutralize an anticipated ‘‘veritable 
oligarchy in which the military element would predominate.”’ 

Thus, in the United States, the outstanding democracy, it will be 
noted that the Congress was asserting its representation of the 
sovereign power of the people when it sought the removal of 
President Richard Nixon through impeachment over the wrongdoing 
of the President in the Watergate affair. 

By bringing about the opposite in the Philippines in abolishing 
Congress through a presidential decree, Mr. Marcos has blasted the 
successful efforts of the Filipino people to become a ‘‘show window 
of democracy”’ in Asia and has instead converted our country into a 
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graveyard of democracy. 

By doing away with the interim National Assembly or the 
legislature and assigning the exercise of legislative power to himself 
alone, Mr. Marcos has arrogated unto himself the sovereign power 
of the people and thereby stripped them of their sovereignty, making 


himself the sovereign and reducing the people into subjects. To 
remedy this anomalous situation, the interim National Assembly 
must be forthwith convened as provided in the 1973 Constitution in 
order to restore to the people their sovereign power. 


In Aquino et al vs. Comelec, supra, resolved on January 31,1975, 
the Supreme Court held that ‘“The interim National Assembly already 
existed from the time the new Constitution was ratified (January 17, 
1973)... However, it cannot function until it is convened.’’ Supporting 
the convening of the interim Assembly, lady Justice Cecilia Mufioz- 
Palma in her concurring-dissenting opinion declared: “‘We cannot 
reasonably construe the absence of a specific period for the President 
to initially convene the interim Assembly as placing the matter at his 
sole pleasure and convenience for to do so would give rise to a situa- 
tion in which the incumbent President could keep the interim Assem- 
bly in suspended animation and prevent it from becoming fully opera- 
tional as long as he pleases.’’ The exercise of discretion must be 
“sound” and not ‘‘simply at the pleasure and convenience’’ of the 
official given such discretion. 

Likewise upholding the convening of the interim Assembly ‘‘right 
away’’ for being constitutionally mandatory, J ustice Claudio Teehan- 
kee maintained that Proclamation 1103 suspending the convening of 
the interim Assembly had no ‘‘legal force and effect’’. ‘“While it has 
been advanced that the decision to defer the initial convocation of the 
interim National Assembly was supported by the results of the 
referendum in January, 1973 (upon which Proclamation 1103 was 
issued), such sentiment cannot be given any legal force and effect in 
the light of the State’s admission at the hearing that such referendums 
are merely consultative and cannot amend the Constitution or any 
provision or mandate thereof.’’ 


Unless the interim Assembly is convened, the Filipino people will 
continue in the degradation akin to feudal vassals. As legislative 
power embodies popular sovereignty and the exercise of exclusive 
law-making power by President Marcos, by the freezing of the interim 
Assembly, transfers to him the sovereignty of the people, the 
Filipinos, thus bereft of their sovereignty, are reduced into subjects of 
a sovereign who, like King Louis XIV, becomes the state, and in 
consequence, the chattels of the proprietory owner of the country, 
its territory, resources, and inhabitants, in the manner of the lord of a 
manor in the days of feudalism. 
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V. A ‘“‘NEW SOCIETY”? AND COMMUNISM 


New Society Is Communist Society 


In taking a look at President Marcos’ ‘‘New Society’’, the first 
thing noticeable is that the phrase‘‘New Society’’ is communistic or 
paraphrases the communists. It is a Maoist expression. Thus, Mao 
Says: ‘‘For many years we communists have struggled for a cultural 
revolution as well as for a political and economic revolution, and our 
aim is to build a New Society and a new state for a Chinese nation. ’’ 
(Selected Works of Mao-Tse-tung’’, Vol. II, p. 342) 

Likewise, the phrase is from Lenin, Marx and Engels. Thus, in 
the publication ‘‘Lenin’? by T. Antropova, B. Yurin and T. 
Koiranshaya, it is recounted that the New Society for which Lenin 
struggled is ‘‘the struggle for socialism and communism. ”’ 

In Mark-Engel Gesamtausgabe, Vol. I, Sec. 6, P. 191, Marx 
noted that as the economists are the scientific representatives of the 
bourgeoisie, the socialists and communists are the theorists of the 
proletariat. As such theorists, the socialists and communists, at the 
beginning of the proletarian struggle when it has not yet acquired a 
political character, remain Utopians looking for a science and only 
creating systems. But as the struggle of the proletariat takes shape 
more clearly, the moment the proletariat make themselves the vehicle 
of expression of their struggle and they notice the revolutionary and 
subversive aspect of poverty which will overthrow the old society, then 
the science ceases to be doctrinaire and becomes revolutionary, at 
which time the productive forces are sufficiently developed to give an 
indication of the material conditions necessary for the emancipation 
of the proletariat and the constitution of a New Society. 

‘‘Lenin was a brilliant scholar and thinker, 
who creatively developed the science of com- 
munism, of the constitution of a New Society, a 
science which Marx and Engels had established. 

‘*Lenin’s entire life, his extraordinary intel- 
lectual power, all his revolutionary ardor were 
devoted to the cause of the working class — the 
Struggle for a New Society, the struggle for 
socialism and communism.”’ 


In ‘*The New Class’’, Milovan Dyjilas also observed that Lenin 


established the communist party ‘‘along Bolshevik lines and 
developed the theories of its unique role in the building of a New 


Society.’’ 
Lenin traced the New Society to Marx. In ‘‘State and 
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Revolution’’, Lenin said: 

‘‘There is no trace of utopianism in Marx, in 
the sense that he made up a ‘New Society’. No, he 
studied the birth of the New Society out of the old, 
the forms of transition from the latter to the 
former as a natural-historical process.’’ 


Lenin further traced the Marxian New Society in running its 
course through the bourgeois-democratic revolution which, he said, 
was a ‘‘real people’s’’ (or communist) revolution ‘‘since the mass of 
people, its majority, the very lowest social strata, crushed by 
oppression and exploitation, rose independently and placed on the 
entire course of the revolution the impress of their own demands, of 
their attempts to build in their own way a New Society in place of the 
old society that was being destroyed.’’ 

The ‘‘New Society’’ is also the revolution of the Socialists in 
America. In ‘‘The New Socialist Revolution’’, American socialist 
Michael P. Leaner in discussing ‘‘Socialism: The Only Alternative’’, 
treated it as the ‘‘New Society’’. He wrote as follows: 


‘‘Socialism is the beginning of the epoch of 
human freedom and the end of the time when 
some men control all others. But once human 
beings are genuinely free, how can we know what 
they will choose to do? To the challenge ‘What is 
your New Society going to look like?’, the answer 
must be, ‘This is not my New Society, but our New 
Society.’ So let me just put forward one vision, 
among many, of what socialism could be and 
would be like if others agree with me when we all 
get together to construct our New Society.’’ 


‘“New Society’’ is inconsistent with democracy under which there 
is only one kind of improvable but irreplaceable society — a 
democratic society which recognizes private ownership, free polls, 
and individual liberties guaranteed in the Constitution. Because of 
these unalterable attributes, society in a democracy can be made to 
become ‘‘better’’ but it cannot be made ‘‘new’’. Democratic society 
can only be made ‘‘better’’ but not ‘‘new’’ because as Mr. Marcos 


himself has observed, ‘‘There is no perfection on this planet’’ 
(Notes on the New Society, p.80). 


The ‘‘New Program of the Communist Party’’ of the Soviet 
Union formulated in 1961 continues to speak of the need of commu- 
nists for ‘‘knowledge of state administration and the experience nec- 
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essary for the construction of a New Society.’’ It alludes to the com- 


munist ‘‘new path of social development’’ as the New Society. It 
States that: 


—————S—SS= 














‘“The Soviet people were destined by history to 
start a new road, to blaze a new path of social 
development. This required special efforts of 
them, a continuous quest for the forms and 
methods of building the New Society which had to 
be tested in the crucible of practice.”’ 

The ‘“New Program of the Communist Party’’ likewise refers to 
the New Society as the link of communist states with the newly 
independent nations like the Philippines. It says: ‘‘As they combine 
their effort in the building of a New Society, the Socialist states give 
active support to and extend their political, economic and cultural 
cooperation with countries that have cast off colonial rule.’’ The 
‘‘New Program’’ categorically declares that the New Society is the 
communist ideology which is the replacement or successor of 
Capitalism in these words: 

‘‘Marxism-Leninism is winning more and 
more victories. It is winning them because it 
expresses the vital interests of the working class, of 
the vast majority of mankind, which seeks peace, 
freedom and progress, and because it expresses the 
ideology of the New Society succeeding capi- 
talism.’’ 

President Marcos virtually confirmed that he associates the New 
Society with a communist society in his arrival statement in Soviet 
Russia on May 31, 1976 wherein he said that in their respective ways, 


the Soviet Union and the Philippines (under Marcos) ‘‘are both trying 
create a New Society for their people.’’ 


Communists aim at a New Society because it is meant to replace 
the society in democracies which contains characteristic and 
immutable elements unacceptable to the communists, including 
capitalism, free elections and civil liberties. To wipe out these 
ingredients of capitalistic democracy, the communists seek to 
establish a New Society. On the other hand, democracies continually 
Struggle for reforms and progress that provide an increasingly 
abundant life for the people in freedom which, acknowledging human 
imperfection, constitutes a ‘‘better society’’. To talk, therefore, of a 
‘“New Society’’ in a democracy is to indulge in a paradox because 
while reforms for a better life for the people are in order the basic 
elements of the democratic society, e.g., Capitalist enterprise, free 
polls, and individual freedoms, cannot be changed to become new; 
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hence, to stress a ‘‘New Society’’ which is the communist goal is to 
serve the interest of communism for a ‘‘New Society’’ is 
fundamentally an anti-democratic and a communistic society. 


New People’s Army 


This raises the question of the validity of the justification 
invoked for the proclamation of martial law and the effectuation 
thereunder of reforms in a ‘‘New Society’’, namely, the communist 
subversives, the New People’s Army and its supporters. This excuse 
for martial law is not convincing. In the first place, the communist 
subversives do not possess enough strength to overcome the 
government because the Armed Forces, with the support of the 
freedom-loving populace, are too strong for said subversives. There 
had been Red subversives under previous Presidents from Manuel 
Roxas to Ferdinand Marcos but no previous President imposed 
martial law or set up himself as a dictator to cope with them. 


There is less reason now than then for a Filipino President to 
resort to the extreme measure of martial law against the local 
communists because it was then not known, as it is now recognized, 
that after the experience in Korea and Vietnam, Red China and Soviet 
Russia now support communist uprisings in other countries only 
morally but not materially through arms and funds. Red China and 
Soviet Russia give material aid to nations, whether pro-communist or 
anti-communist, which support them in international affairs but not 
to communist rebels in foreign lands. If it has become the definite 
policy of the two leading communist powers, Soviet Russia and Red 
China, not to give material aid to communists in other countries but 
extend only moral support, it would be excessive and unjustified to 
use the drastic step of indefinite matial law as Mr. Marcos has done 


allegedly to contend with the local communist subversives. Without 
material aid from Red China or Soviet Russia, the local communist 
subversives are hardly a threat to the Philippine Republic which is 
ardently backed up by the vast majority of the freedom-loving 
Filipino people. 

The established Red Chinese policy of not extending material aid 
to communist movements in other countries has been pointed out by 
Richard Barnet in ‘‘Intervention and Revolution’’ in the following 
words: 

*‘Chinese doctrine includes an explanation 
for its verbal extravagance and practical caution. 
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Lin Piao emphasizes that no national revolution- 
ary movement can rely on external support. 
Although the revolutionary forces throughout the 
world would give ‘one another support and 
encouragement’, each country ‘is liberated as a 
result of its own efforts’. Again and again the 
Chinese leaders have told local revolutionaries, 
‘Go make your own revolution. You have our 
example and our continuing encouragement.”’ 

That Red China has abandoned the sponsorship of communist 
rebellions in other countries is also confirmed by Professor Michael 
Oksenberg of Columbia University, who is considered as ‘‘ America’s 
brilliant Sinologist’’ and is a frequent visitor to China. In a recent 
interview in the US Newsweek, Oksenberg was asked the question: 


‘*“What do you foresee as China’s role in Southeast Asia?’’ and he 
gave this answer: 
‘‘Peking has certainly abandoned its desire to 
sponsor aggressive revolutionary movements in 
the area. The Chinese do not want to dominate, 
but they want no threat against them to emanate 
from that area.’’ 

On December 15, 1974, columnist Apolonio Batalla quoted Chou 
En-lai in relation to his talk in Peking with Marcos’ brother-in-law, 
Gov. Benjamin Romualdez in February, 1972 as saying that ‘‘all 
foreign interference, control and subversion are impermissible.’’ 

As for the Russians, in their ‘‘New Program of the Communist 
Party’’, it is declared that a communist revolution is accomplished by 
the working masses of a country themselves and ‘‘cannot be imposed 
from without’’. The ‘‘New Program’’ announced that: 

‘‘The proletarian revolution in a country, 
being part of the world socialist revolution, is 
accomplished by the working masses of a country 
and the masses of the people. The revolution is not 
made to order. It cannot be imposed on the people 
from without.’’ 

In the recent visit of Soviet leader Leonid Breshnev to Cuba, he 
reiterated the Soviet Union’s policy of not supporting communist 
subversion abroad. Time Magazine reported this as follows: 

‘‘Soviet Party Chief Leonid Breshnev warns 
Latin American leftists that despite the coup in 
Chile, Moscow was opposed to the use of 
subversion as a political tool. ‘Revolution feeds 
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not on somebody’s subversion or propaganda’, he 
declared ‘but on realities, on the unbearable 
conditions in which people have to live. The Soviet 
Union has always considered to be criminal any 
attempt to export counter-revolution. But neither 
are Communists supporters of the export of 
revolution.’’ 

Another consideration is that the New People’s Army and 
related subversives emerged under President Marcos’ regime in 1968 
and grew precisely because of discontent with his administration. 
This is corroborated by Mr. Marcos himself in Today’s Revolution: 
Democracy wherein he acknowledged that the Communist rebellion 
had previously abated and become intensified only in 1968. In this 
book, he justified the issuance of the writ of habeas corpus as being 
caused by ‘‘a long festering rebellion that started way back in 1946, 
abated with the Communist reverses in 1950 to 1953, and once more 
increased in virulence and intensity since the organization of the New 
Communist Party and the New People’s Army in 1968.’’(P. X XV). 

The communist subversives having spawned because of the 
ineffectuality of his administration, why should Mr. Marcos now 
deprive the people of their freedoms by proclaiming prolonged 
martial law in order to seek a remedy for a problem created by his 
own fault and failure — a remedy more deadly than the disease, 
which enables him to become dictator over 40 million Filipinos who 
for centuries have cherished liberty as a way of life? In fine, President 
Marcos in seven years mismanaged the nation’s affairs, thereby 
creating emergency conditions, and used the results of this ineptness 
to impose a dictatorial rule. 

In my estimate, President Marcos wielded the mailed fist of 
Martial Law not really to check the communist subversives who are 
no real threat to the Republic. A university President informed that after 
the visit of Mrs. Imelda Marcos with Mao Tse-tung, students were see- 
ing him asking: ‘‘Why have they been arresting so-called ‘Maoist’ 
students when now the No. 1 Maoist is no less than the wife of the 
President?’’ He quoted Mrs. Marcos herself as saying: ‘‘What will the 
President do now that the No. 1 Maoist is right in his bed?”’ 

An eyewitness relates that when the Italian movie actress Gina 
Lollobrigida was invited by the Marcoses to open with them the float- 
ing casino in January, 1976, at a meeting with Mrs. Marcos, the 
Italian actress remarked that she felt relieved being out of Italy to be 
away from the Italian communists. Mrs. Marcos said, ‘‘What is 
wrong with being communist? We in the Philippines are already com- 
munists; that is why we are breaking the oligarchs so that their wealth 
will go to the people.’’ An Italian banker asked, ‘‘How about your 
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own wealth, Madam?’’ Mrs. Marcos: ‘‘We need money to break the 
power of the oligarchs.’’ The Italian banker persisted: ‘‘What about 
your wealth stacked abroad?’’ Mrs. Marcos: ‘‘In case we are forced to 
leave the country, we need that wealth to come back to continue our 
work here.’’ 


The Marcos motive was to stay in power against the 
opposition party whose victory in the 1973 presidential polls was 
looming. And Senator Gerardo Roxas, the leader of the opposition 
party and then a prospective presidential candidate, is certainly no 
communist and instead like his father, President Manuel Roxas, is 
favorably disposed toward the United States. As demonstrated in 
dictatorships set up allegedly to prevent a communist takeover, the 
Red scare has often been foisted as a cover to consolidate the 
dictator’s position against his political and other enemies. 

To cite one instance, Richard Barnet wrote about the dictator 
Ngo Dinh Diem who was assasinated in 1962. Barnet recalled that 
Diem’s dictatorship, supported with a network of informers, military 
tribunals, and corrupt functionaries, ‘‘declared war not only on the 
communists but also on any group whose personal loyalty was not 
assured’’ and that ‘‘more non-communists than communists ended 
up in Diem’s jails.’’ 

One recalls also the military junta which drove out King 
Constantine II from Greece in 1967, claiming that this was necessary 
to suppress a communist threat to the state. When two years later, the 
European Commission on Human Rights of the Council of Europe 
conducted an inquiry into the affairs of Greece following charges that 
the dictatorial junta was torturing political prisoners, the Commis- 
sion apart from confirming the charges of torture also ‘‘found no 


evidence that a Communist takeover was planned in 1967 as the 
military leaders contended when they seized power.”’ 


Mr. Marcos A Questionable Anti-Communist 


The communist New People’s Army is being charged of 
subversion but under the New Society, subversion could also be 
applied to anybody opposing President Marcos.In this connection, by 
questioning the legitimacy of martial law to stop President Marcos 
from continuing as a dictator, I — let me make this clear— do not 
become a communist or subversive. As stated before, there is an 
essential distinction between opposing Mr. Marcos and subverting the 
Republic for Mr. Marcos is not the Republic. There is thus a basic 
difference between a citizen favoring the downfall of Mr. Marcos and 
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a communist inciting the downfall of the democratic Republic of the 
Philippines to convert it into a communist state. 

I cannot be a communist subversive because while Mr. Marcos 
has overly used communist subversion as a convenient excuse for his 
dictatorship, I have opposed communism both in words and in deeds. 
In the presidential polls of 1965, certain influential leftist elements 
offered to help me in the election but because of information given 
me by the intelligence services of the Armed Forces of the Philippines 
that they were communist sympathizers, I declined their support. 
Mr. Marcos, however, accepted their alliance. 

The genuineness of Mr. Marcos’ opposition to communism, 
indeed, is doubtful. In my view, his ideology is power. His 
primary motivation is enrichment through public office and enjoy- 
ment of power. Service to the people is incidental and a public rela- 
tions procedure to acquire and retain public authority. He is SO prag- 
matic that to achieve or maintain political as well as financial power, 
he will not be averse to aligning with communists. This is not to say 
that he is a communist or communist sympathizer; but that if it is 
necessary for him to stay in power, like Sukarno who was neither a 
communist nor a Red sympathizer, Marcos would not mind com- 
munism seeping into the nation. A CIA report released in April, 1976 
confirmed that Sukarno ‘‘had prior knowledge of and may have parti- 
cipated in the planning of an unsuccessful communist coup against his 
government in 1965.”’ 

It will be shown further in later pages that in adopting a **New 
Society’’ as a basic objective, he is serving the ends of communism. 

It should be noted that it was during the administration of Presi- 
dent Marcos that traffic with communists became intensified. Mutual 
visits between people from Red China and the Philippines became an 
accepted reality. In a policy speech during his first term, Mr. Marcos 
asked the Filipino people to prepare to co-exist with Red China and 
during the election campaign of 1969 he advocated the repeal of the 
anti-subversion law which was enacted at the instance of President 
Magsaysay for combating communist subversion (R.A. 1700). 
He has given to communist Huks whom the Armed Forces had been 
battling with heavy casualties since World War II the status of USAFE 
veterans with corresponding benefits and privileges. It is a fact that it 
was under the Marcos administration that diplomatic relations were 
established with communist countries. While overemphasizing the evil 
of ‘‘Maoism”’ in the Philippines so that he could justify martial law 
which he utilized to extend his tenure in office contrary to the consti- 
tutional limitation, he has gone out of his way to send to Peking his 
brother-in-law Gov. Benjamin Romualdez and later his cousin-in-law 
Ambassador Eduardo Romualdez, the latter with the cream Filipino 
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basketball players, in a transparent bid to win the good graces of Mao 
Tse-tung. 

Mr. Marcos later also sent his wife, Imelda Romualdez-Marcos, 
to Peking as his ‘‘special Representative.’’ On October 16, 1974, after 
the visit of Mrs. Imelda Marcos with Chairman Mao Tse-tung, colum- 
nist Apolonio Batalla, a Marcos supporter, quoting the latter wrote 
that ‘‘since Marcos became President in 1966 he had sought to change 
the Philippine attitude toward the People’s Republic of China with a 
view to normalizing relations.’’ In the wake of his wife’s Chinese visit. 
Marcos subsequently disclosed his planned trip to mainland China, 


probably in 1975, to personally establish diplomatic relations with 
Peking which he carried out. 

The valid conclusion or solid fact is this: one who advocates the 
downfall of the Marcos regime is not necessarily a communist or a 
subversive; and between President Marcos and me, our acts establish 
that I am a more authentic oppositionist to communism than he is. 


Conditioning The Nation To Communism 


It has been previously noted that by instituting a facile system of 
dictatorship through the proclamation of martial law which is placed 
beyond the jurisdiction of the courts, Mr. Marcos, by the arrogation 
of absolute power, has committed the offense that he attributes to his 
scapegoats — the effective subversion of our democratic Republic. 

From another standpoint, he may have opened the gates of the 
nation to communism in a more effective manner than the communist 
subversives had so far been able to achieve. It is ironic that while he 
avowedly seeks to keep communism out of this country, he has — it is 
hoped unwittingly — by his communist semantics and methods 
softened and conditioned the people to accept communism at an 
opportune time. 


The Marcos communist methods and semantics begin, as it has 
been previously pointed out, with the fact that his slogan and goal of 
a ‘*New Society’’ is communistic or of Marxist conception. 

In seizing absolute power by using the backing of the Armed 
Forces, he has also adopted the principle of Mao-Tse-tung that 
“‘political power grows out of the barrel of a gun.”’ (Ibid, p. 244). In 
this connection, Mao says: ‘‘The seizure of power by armed force. . . 
is the central task and the highest form of revolution. This 
Marxist-Leninist principle of revolution holds good universally, for 
China and all other countries.’’(Ibid,p.219). 

The Marcos stress on discipline among the people is likewise 
Maoist. Mao speaks of discipline among the people in this wise: 
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‘Within the ranks of the people, democracy is correlative with 
centralism and freedom with discipline. Within the ranks of the 
people, we cannot do without freedom, nor can we do without 
discipline. Under this system, the people enjoy extensive democracy 
and freedom, but at the same time they have to keep within the 
bounds of socialist discipline.”’ (Mao-Tse-Tung On the Correct 
Handling of Contradictions Among the People, p.10) 

The rigorous censorship and thought control being undertaken 
by the Marcos martial reign is, of course, alsoa communist method. 

The denial of civil liberties to ‘‘reactionaries’’ — in Marcos 
jargon, ‘‘oppositionist and rightist conspirators and oligarchs’ — 
while mouthing freedom as a goal for the people is likewise a 
communist formulation. Thus Mao states: ‘All the experience the 
Chinese people have accumulated through several decades teaches us 
to enforce the people's democratic dictatorship,that is, to deprive the 
reactionaries of the right to speak and let the people have alone that 
right. Democracy 1s practiced within the ranks of the people, who 
enjoy the rights of freedom of speech, assembly, association and so 
on. The right to vote belongs only to the people, not to the 
reactionaries. (Observation: Thus, ‘sreactionary’’ Delegates to the 
1971 Constitutional Convention who were detained were prohibited 
from voting on the proposed Constitution of the Republic of the 
Philippines. and the right to vote on the proposed Constitution was 
withheld from the ‘‘reactionary’’ qualified voters under the 1935 
Constitution and awarded to the ‘‘people’’ in the Citizens’ 
Assemblies). The combination of these two aspects, democracy for 
the people and dictatorship over the reactionaries, is the people’s 
democratic dictatorship (in Marcos terminology, ‘constitutional 
authoritarianism’). 

The Marcos method of maintaining public order through 
dictatorial means — under which offenses of criminal elements are 
within the jurisdiction of military tribunals, thus making suspects 
subject to summary pick-up and incarceration — is communistic. 
Thus Mao-Tse-tung states the function of the communist dictatorship 
in these words: 

“To maintain public order and safeguard the 
interests of the people it is likewise necessary to 
exercise dictatorship over embezzlers, swindlers, 
arsonists, murderers, criminal gangs and other 
scoundrels who seriously disrupt public order. The 
aim of this dictatorship is to protect all our people 
so that they can devote themselves to peaceful 
labor and build China into a socialist country.” 
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(On the Correct Handling of Contradictions 
Among the People, pp. 6-7) 

The riddance of Congress and the interim National Assembly is 
communistic, paralleling the rejection of parliament by the 
Bolsheviks as a bourgeois institution. Thus, in Foundations of 
Leninism, Stalin wrote:‘‘The old forms of Organization of the 
proletariat which grew up on the basis of bourgeois parliamentarism 
are inadequate...that is why Soviet power is a new form of state 
Organization, different in prinicple from the old bourgeois- 
democratic parliamentary form.’’ 


Doing away with Congress and the interim National Assembly is 
communistic from another viewpoint in that it consolidates all 
powers in the executive in order to facilitate the destruction of 
democracy. Thus, in The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte 
Lenin referred approvingly to the French revolution in these words: 
‘The communist revolution is thoroughgoing. It does its work 
methodically. First, it perfected parliamentary power in order to be 
able to overthrow it. Now that it has attained this, it perfects the 
executive, reduces it to its purest expression, isolates it, sets it up 
against itself as the sole target, in order to concentrate all its forces of 
destruction against it.’’ 

The establishment of diplomatic relations with communist 
countries under the Marcos reign assists the communist international 
policy of promoting fraternal alliance with new nations in the interest 
of world communism. Thus, The New Program of the Communist 
Party declares:‘‘The Communist Party of the Soviet Union considers 
fraternal alliance with the peoples who have thrown off colonial or 
semi-colonial tyranny to be a cornerstone of its international policy. 
The alliance is based on the common vital interests of world socialism 
and the world national-liberation movement.’’ 

The repudiation of the electorate determined by universal 
suffrage statutes in the plebiscite on the 1973 Constitution as well as 
the cancellation of the elections in November 1973 is communistic 
since communism regards universal suffrage ‘‘as an instrument of 
bourgeois rule.’’Thus, in State and Revolution, Lenin writes:‘‘We 
must also note that Engels is most definite in calling universal 
suffrage as an instrument of bourgeois rule. Universal suffrage... 
cannot and will never be anything more in the present-day state.”’ 

The campaign against ‘‘back sliding’’ officials is both a 
communist method and expression. Thus, in enumerating acts of 
liberalism against which communism undertakes a campaign, 
Mao-Tse-Tung cites ‘‘to let things slide’’ as the first act of liberalismi 
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to be avoided. Mao says: ‘‘Liberalism manifests itself in various 
ways. To let things slide for the sake of peace and friendship when a 
person has clearly gone wrong, and refrain from principled argument 
because he is an old acquaintance, a fellow townsman, a schoolmate, 
a close friend, a loved one, an old colleague or old subordinate; or to 
touch on a matter lightly instead of going into it thoroughly, so as to 
keep on good terms. This is one type of liberalism.’’(Selected Works, 
Vol.II,p.31) 

Under the Marcos martial rule, the pattern of government agents 
picking up citizens at unholy hours is likewise communistic and 
reminiscent of the dreaded Huk practice in Central Luzon. 

The practice of summarily detaining curfew offenders, Jay- 
walkers, and other offenders and making them perform manual labor 
while in detention is communistic as well. Thus, Mao-Tse-tung 
declares that communism uses toward the enemy ‘“‘the method of 
dictatorship, that is, for as long a period of time as it is necessary it 
does not let them take part in political activities and compels them to 
obey the law of the People’s Government and to engage in labor and, 
through labor, transform themselves into new men(that is, Bagong 


Filipino).’’(Speech before the Chinese People’s Political Consul- 
tative Conference, June 23,1950) 


The practice now increasingly organized by the Marcos regime of 
holding rallies among the youth, with huge portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
Marcos as stage background, in which the young people are made to 
shout in unison that Marcos is their ‘‘father’’, Mrs. Marcos their 
‘‘mother’’, and both the nation’s loving ‘‘benefactor’’, is typically 
communistic, as in China, Russia, and other communist countries. 

The slogan ‘‘Bagong Filipino’ (New Filipino) is not only a 
Maoist but a Lenin-Stalinist phrase. Thus, Arthur Mendel in 
Essential Works of Marxism dwelt on ‘‘Stalin’s effort to control and 
mold the individual from the cradle to the grave, to fashion a ‘New 
Soviet man’ ’”’ based on a heritage from Lenin who ‘‘in common with 
many other socialists, envisioned a finer type of human being whose 
unselfish, socially conscious motivations and relationships would 
sharply distinguish the socialist community from what the Marxists. 
considered the selfishly individualistic competitive economy and the 
crudely materialistic culture of capitalism.”’ 

‘‘In an effort to develop the institution that has long been 
considered of primary importance in nurturing ‘the new Soviet man’, 
the (communist) Party has undertaken the elaborate boarding-school 
program that is supposed to bring virtually all Soviet children under 
the constant guidance of professionals who are instructed to replace 
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the individualistic attitudes fostered in the traditional family by a 
selfless socialist consciousness.’’ 

Karl Marx taught that ‘‘for the creation on a mass scale of the 
communist consciousness, as well as for the success of the communist 
cause itself, it is necessary for men themselves to be changed on a large 
scale.’’ (Ibid, p. 59). 

The communist idea of the development of ‘‘new man’’ for the 
communistic ‘‘New Society’’ was also underscored by the communist 
Ernesto ‘‘Che’’ Guevara in Socialism and Man as follows: 

To build communism, you must build new 
men. In this period of building socialism we can 
see the new man being born. What is important is 
that everyday men are coming to acquire more 
consciousness of the need for their incorporation 
into society and, at the same time; of their 
importance as the movers of society. The reward is 
the new society in which men will have attained 
new features: the society of communist man.’’ 

By styling himself as a revolutionary of ‘‘Today’s Revolution: 
Democracy’’, Mr. Marcos has copied Mao-Tse-Tung who has waged 
his communistic revolution by proposing a ‘‘New Democracy’’. 
Thus, Mao declares:‘‘The historical characteristic of the Chinese 
revolution lies in its division into two stages, democracy and 
socialism, the first being no longer democracy in general, but the 
democracy of the Chinese type, a new and special type, namely, New 
Democracy .(Selected Works of Mao-Tse-Tung, Vol.II,p.342). 

Along the growing openness of acceptance of communism by the 
Marcos regime which included his associating while on Russian soil 
the Philippines with Soviet Russia in the creation of a New Society or 
communistic society, Mr. Marcos adopted outright Mao Tse-tung’s 
‘‘New Democracy’’ (Bagong Demokrasya) in the 1976 independence 
day celebration. 

The Marcos concept expounded in Today’s Revolution:Demo- 
cracy*‘that the government or the political authority should not be 
alone but in the center of the people’’ is particularly a communist 
concept. Expounding on ‘‘today’s revolutionary democracy’’, this 
Marcos book proclaims that: ‘‘The government under this doc- 
trine... is not at the summit but at the core; it is the power center 


surrounded by the people, to whom it proposes and whom it leads — 
standing in front of them but not above them. The old, traditional 
picture of government as top man in the totem pole, trué of colonial 
times but no longer true now, perpetuates the misunderstanding of 
democratic govenment.’’ (p.11) 


This tallies with the communist concept. In State and 
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Revolution, Lenin rejects the idea that the government or its officials 
govern above the people. He writes: 
‘We do not get along without officials under 
capitalism, under the rule of the bourgeosie. This 
and this alone is the reason why the functionaries 
of our political organizations and trade unions 
(during the stage of bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion) are corrupted — or, more precisely, tend to 
be corrupted — by the conditions of capitalism 
and betray a tendency to become bureaucrats, i.e., 
privileged persons divorced from the masses and 
standing above the masses.”’ 
In communism, the political authority represented by the 
Communist Party, is like the Marcos concept not above but in the 
center of the people. Thus Stalin writes further: 


‘‘The principle of the minority submitting to 
the majority, the principle of directing Party work 
from a center, not infrequently gives rise to 
attacks on the part of wavering elements, to 
accusations of ‘bureaucracy’, ‘formalism’, etc. 
The question then arises: Who is to determine the 
line, the general direction along which the work of 
all these organizations is to be conducted? Where 
is the central organization which is not only able, 
because it has the necessary experience, to work 
out such a general line, but in addition is in a 
position because it has sufficient authority, to 
induce all these organizations to carry out this 
line, sO as to attain unity of leadership and to 
make hitches impossible. That organization is the 
party of the proletariat.”’ 


Democracy as ‘*Today’s Revolution A Prelude 
to Communism as ‘‘Tomorrow’s’’ Revolution 


One cannot avoid putting up the question, why is there such 
multiplicity of communist methods, concepts, and slogans in the 
so-called Marcos ‘‘revolution’’? Neither can a search for an answer 
be evaded because of the gravity of the situation and of its 
implications. 

It will be noted that the Mao-Tse-tung revolution has two stages: 
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New democracy and socialism (or communism). After the New 
Democracy with its discipline is achieved, the revolution moved to the 
socialist or communist state under the dictatorship of the revolu- 
tionary classes. Mao says this categorically: that the ‘‘democratic 
revolution’? will lead to the socialist or communist revolution, in 
these words: 
‘“As a whole, the Chinese revolutionary 
movement led by the Communist Party embraces 
the two stages, i.e., the democratic and the 
socialist revolutions, which are two essentially 
different revolutionary processes, and that the 
second process can be carried only through after 
the first has been completed. The democratic 


revolution is the necessary preparation for the 
socialist revolution.’ ’(Id., Vol II,p.330-331) 


The danger should thus be realized that the ‘‘democracy’’ which 
is ‘‘Today’s’? or Marcos revolution may, like the ‘democratic 
revolution’’ in communist countries, be a prelude to communism. 

In this connection, it would be worthwhile to know the identity 
of the writer or writers assisting President Marcos in the formulation 
of his ideological utterances and in the preparation of his books like 
Today’s Revolution: Democracy and Notes on the New Society. For 
while the thesis of these publications seeks to justify the Marcos 
martial rule on the tenuous proposition that he is waging democracy 
as a revolution, they undermine faith in Philippine democracy and in 
its capitalist economic system. 

In their report on the political and economic development in the 
Philippines, the team of specialists from the Rand Corporation 
concluded that ‘‘Philippine Democracy is stable.’’ Notwithstanding 
this finding, Today’s Revolution: Democracy casts doubt on 
Philippine democracy. Thus, in this Marcos book, it is written: 
‘“‘The very fact that Philippine democracy has worked very well so 
far, apparently responsive to popular needs, should not give us the 
complacent confidence that it will always work. The very mobility of 
our society is based on the peculiarities of our democracy, and being 
peculiarities, they cannot always be reliable in a changing world.”’ 
(p.49). The implication is that since Philippine democracy is likely not 
to work and be reliable in the future, it should be changed to 
something new— the New Democracy of communism? 

Likewise, in Notes on the New Society, doubt is cast on the 
capitalist system in democracies. Thus, this Marcos book states: ‘*On 
the other hand, capitalism is cynical exploitation of labor, amassing 
profit in whatever way it can be made with impunity, and, in any 
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case, in all countries that it has been tried, human misery (with the 
exception of the United States) has not diminished’’(p.82). The 
implication is that the capitalist society in a democracy will not 
diminish human misery in the Philippines; hence, a need for the 
communistic ‘‘New Society’? 


Note has already been made of the use of the communist slogan 
and ideology of a ‘‘New Society’’. Why a communist concept and 
nomenclature should be adopted by the Marcos ‘‘revolution’’ — 
precisely in such a fundamental and vital matter as its ideology and 
goal — cannot but invite and warrant scrutiny. 

It is fervently hoped that when Filipinos are made to shout ‘‘New 

Society’’ today, they are not hailing communism tomorrow. 

Unless due care is exercised, the Philippines in the Maoist way 
may be converted into a communist state at some opportune time 
after the preliminary conception and effectuation of the Marcos 
*frevolutionary democracy’’ in the same manner as China becomes a 
communist state after the preliminary conception and effectuation of 
the Mao ‘‘New Democracy’’. 

This transition has happened, too, in Cuba. When Fidel Castro 
waged his revolution, he talked in terms of a democratic government 
that would effect revolutionary reforms like agrarian reform. It 
would be like the Marcos Today’s Revolution: Democracy. Thus, in 
a proclamation to the Cuban people sent from his camp in the Sierra 
Madre in 1957, Castro said: 

‘‘Do we rebels of the Sierra Madre not desire 
free elections, a democratic regime, a consti- 
tutional government? Because we were deprived of 
those very rights, we have been fighting. Witness 
our dead fighting men of the Sierra and our 
companions assassinated in the streets or impri- 
soned in dungeons, fighting for the cherished ideal 
of a Cuba — free, democratic, and just. 

*“Consequently, we propose (among others) to 
do the following: absolute guarantee of freedom 
of information to the press and radio, as well as 
other individual and political rights in the 
Constitution; establish a basis. for Agrarian 


Reform...” 
From the preparatory advocacy of a revolutionary reformist 


democracy, Castro after assuming power proceeded to the commu- 
nist state that Cuba is today. te | 
In Russian communism, too, there is a transitional revolutionary 
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set-up to socialism, which was the bourgeois-democratic revolution. 
This is pointed out by Joseph Stalin in The Foundations of Leninism 
wherein Stalin wrote as follows: 

‘Jenin, as far back as 1905, on the eve of the 
first Russion revolution, in his pamphlet Two 
Tactics depicted the bourgeois-democratic revo- 
lution and the socialist revolution as two links in 
the same chain, as a single and integral picture of 
the sweep of the Russian revolution. 

‘«There is no need to mention other works of 
Lenin’s in which the idea of the bourgeois 
revolution passing into the proletarian revolution 
stands out in greater relief than in Two Tactics as 
one of the cornerstone of the Leninist theory of 
revolution. 

‘‘] might refer to the well-known passage in 
Lenin’s pamphlet the Proletarian Revolution and 
the Renegade Kautsky where, referring to the 
above-quoted passage in Two Tactics on the sweep 
of the Russian Revolution, he arrives at the 
following conclusions: ‘ Things turned out just as 
we said they would. The course taken by the 
revolution confirmed the correctness of our 
reasoning. First, with the whole of the peasantry 
against the monarchy, against the landlords, 
against the medieval regime, and to that extent the 
revolution remains bourgeois-democratic. Then, 
with the poor peasants, with the semi-proletarians, 
with all the exploited, against capitalism, includ- 
ing the cultural rich, the kulaks, the profiteers, 
and to that extent the revolution becomes a 
socialist one.’’ 


Unless all concerned elements of the nation are careful and 
vigilant over the implication and repercussions of the Marcos 
attempt at dictatorship in our country, his Today’s Revolution: 


Democracy may be prophetic: Today, the revolution is the dictatorial 
‘democracy’? of martial law; tomorrow, the revolution may be 


communism as in Red China, Soviet Russia, and Cuba. 

The ominous danger from all the resort of Mr. Marcos to 
communist methods and semantics is not far-fetched if this 
consideration is realized: Should Mr. Marcos succeed in infusing into 
the population a loss of faith in Philippine democracy and a 
psychology of fear, disciplined obedience, acceptance of censorship 
and thought control, abandonment of civil liberties and rights, 
resignation to authoritarianism, adoption of communist concepts, 
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and other regimentation (in place of the appreciation for, assertion 
and defense of the freedoms which they valued as inviolate under 
democracy), the people will thereby become conditioned, less 
resistant, and more disposed to the acceptance of communism at an 
opportune time. 

Such development conforms to the communist strategy of 
moving to communism by stages, permitting the effectuation of 
reforms in alliance with bourgeois rulers who pose to wage a 
‘‘democratic revolution’’. Thus, ‘‘The New Program of the 
Communist Party’’ ciearly states that alliances, ‘‘even before capi- 
talism is overthrown’’, which produce reforms for broad democracy 
are desirable for they bring communism ‘‘nearer’’. This document 
pronounces : 

‘“General democratic struggles against the 
monopolies do not delay the socialist revolution 
but bring it nearer. The struggle for democracy isa 
component of the struggle for socialism. The 
broader the democratic movement, the higher 
becomes the level of the political consciousness of 
the masses and the more clearly they see that only 
socialism clears for them the way to genuine 
freedom and well-being. In the course of this 
struggle, Right-Socialist reformist illusions are 
dispelled and a political army of the socialist 
revolution brought into being.’’ 


In ‘*Foundations of Leninism’’, Stalin says further: 

‘Reforms resulting from revolutionary 
tactics under the conditions of bourgeois rule are 
naturally transformed into an instrument for the 
disintegration of that rule, into a strongpoint for 
the further development of the revolutionary 
movement.’’ 

‘‘The revolutionary will accept a reform in 
order to use it as an aid in combining legal work 
with illegal work, in order to intensify, under its 
cover, the illegal work for the revolutionary 
preparation of the masses for the overthrow of the 
bourgeoisie.”’ 


Marcos and Sukarno 


To appreciate the danger of the Marcos ‘“‘revolution’’ paving the 
way for communism in the country, it would be relevant to recall the 
observation that power being his ideology, President Marcos like 
Sukarno, will align with the communists or not mind communism: 
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seeping into the nation if this were needed to keep him in power. 

It may be asked, how can one who is known to have amassed vast 
wealth like President Marcos accede to communism in the country 
considering that in communism he would like all others lose their 
properties and wealth to the state? To those who relish power, such 
eventuality is feasible. Sukarno was amenable to it. If he remained 
head of a communist Indonesia, he would not need individual wealth 
because through the privileges of his position he would enjoy all the 
wealth of the nation, not to say the riches that he may have kept 
abroad. Sihanouk had vast individual riches when his country was still 
non-communist; now, he is head of state of communist Cambodia. 

By a readiness to accept communism, if necessary, in order to 
stay in power, Marcos can also rationalize his use of the authoritarian 
methods of communism indefinitely. This may explain why he has not 
been conducting vigorous operations against the New People’s Army 
and has instead concentrated on military operations against the 
Muslims. 

The similarity between Marcos and Sukarno was already 
perceived in the first year of Mr. Marcos’ presidency in 1966 by the 
visiting Indonesian journalist, Mochtar Lubis, who is familiar with 
the ways of Sukarno during whose reign Lubis languished in jail. 

As reported by the newsletter Executive Report, Lubis noted 
certain ‘‘dangerous influences’’ around President Marcos, referring 
no doubt to what the latter has now acknowledged as ‘‘the great 
number of Marxist and socialist intellectuals’? some of whom 
occupy highly influential positions in the Marcos government. 
Lubis recalled that similar communist elements surrounding 
Sukarno projected the latter as ‘‘an international leader’’ and thereby 
*‘buttered up his ego, used him to advance the communist cause, and 
entrenched themselves in positions of power up to the time when 
they tried but failed to take over during the bloody but abortive coup 


last year (1965).’’ 
In the setting of the ‘‘dangerous influences’? around Marcos, 


Lubis saw similarities by drawing observation from statements of 
President Marcos such as that favoring ‘‘peaceful co-existence and 
reports on plans to establish some kind of relationship with the Soviet 
Union to draw her in as a ‘broker’ in the Vietnam war.’’ 

The Indonesian journalist ‘‘saw President Marcos seemingly 
driven by an irresistible urge to project himself as a top leader in what 
President Johnson once called the ‘new Asia’ ’’ — somewhat of the 
same kind of ‘‘irresistible urge that propelled Sukarno into irrational 
adventures.’’ The Executive Report concluded it as ‘‘obvious’’ that 
Lubis saw in Marcos ‘‘a similar pattern to the one that he had 
witnessed in his own country.”’ 

In the UNCTAD meeting in Nairobi, Kenya, in May, 1976, he 
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attended, in the words of his Secretary of Foreign Affairs, as ‘‘a new 
champion’’ of the Third World and its ‘‘forceful spokesman to reckon 
with in the higher councils of the world.’’ This is a reenactment of the 
adventurism of Sukarno who projected himself as a spokesman of the 
Third World with Nasser of Egypt and Nehru of India. 

On President Marcos’ invitation, the first state visit of a commu- 
nist head of state to the Philippines was made by President Nicolae 
Ceausescu of Romania in April, 1975. It was noted that both Presi- 
dent Ceausescu, in his state dinner reply toast, and Mrs. Ceausescu, in 
her speech before the Philippine Women’s University, referred to the 
New Society as being synonymous to the Socialist (i.e. communist) 
society. 


China, Russia, and Vietnam 


The Marcos adventurism with communism reached a high point 
when he went on a state visit to Peking on June 7-11, 1975 during 
which he established diplomatic relations with Red China and severed 
diplomatic ties with Nationalist China. Announcement of the trip was 
made while President Gerald Ford was at the NATO meeting in Brus- 
sels to bolster US leadership in world affairs. 

In his speech at the state dinner in his honor, Marcos acknow- 
ledged the leadership of Maoist China among the ‘Third World’’ 
nations with which he had identified the Philippines and that his 
‘New Society’’ was indeed inspired by Mao Tse-tung. He said: 

‘‘The bridges between our two countries were there during 
the four centuries of Spanish domination, the British conquest, 
the half century of American occupancy, and during the Japanese 
occupation from 1941 to 1945. 

I have journeyed today on a mission for the 42 million 
people of the Republic of the Philippines to assure ourselves that 
these bridges between our two countries will never be washed 
again. 

‘‘Because of moral courage that has been manifested and 
demonstrated by China for all the inequities of the past and the 
present, we believe China is the natural leader of the Third 
World. 

‘‘T am confident that I shall leave inspired and encouraged in 
our own modest endeavor in the creation of a New Society for 
our people for the transformation of China under the leadership 
of Chairman Mao Tse-tung is indeed the most noble monument 
to the invincibility of an idea supported by the force of the human 
spirit.’? While thus virtually owning fealty to communist China’s 

leadership, Mr. Marcos in the communique issued at the end of the 
visit has virtually put himself and the Philippines under him in opposi- 
tion to American leadership and participation in Asian and Philippine 
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affairs by agreeing to cooperate with China’s policy of opposing the 
intervention of USA and USSR in the Asian region which China calls 
‘hegemony. The communique reads thus: 

‘*The two governments agree that all foreign aggression and 
subversion and all attempt by any country to control any other 
country or to interfere in its internal affairs are to be condemned. 
They are opposed to any attempt by any country or group of 
countries to establish hegemony or create spheres of influence in 
any part of the world. (Note: On Dec. 10, 1975, Chinese Vice- 
Premier Li Hsien-nien told the author that like Russia, the USA is 
also a hegemonist.) 


‘‘The two governments agree to cooperate with each other to 
achieve the foregoing objectives.’’ 

Although China on its part seemed to abstain from supporting 
communist subversion in the Philippines in the above Mao-Marcos 
covenant, the Chinese-supported underground radio of the commu- 
nist insurgents in Malaysia, which paradoxically had become stronger 
after Prime Minister Tun Abdul Razak also went to Peking to estab- 
lish diplomatic relations, broadcast a statement from the Philippine 
Communist Party that the communist subversion or revolution in the 
Philippines was compatible with and will be helped by Chinese-Philip- 
pine diplomatic ties. 

The broadcast which was reported by the Hongkong Standard on 
May 10, 1975, began by saying that the statement of the Philippine 
communist insurgents was a defense of the Chinese policy of negotia- 
ting diplomatic relations with the Marcos regime, which policy is to be 
justified under one of the three pillars of Chinese foreign policy, 
namely that of peaceful co-existence, which deals only with relations 
between China and states with a different social system. “‘If China 
wishes to correct the Philippines’ image of China,’’ from China’s 
standpoint, there is no way to develop country-to-country relations 
with the Philippines except by dealing with the Marcos government. 
Moreover, official Peking-Manila relations, ‘‘even under Marcos’’, 
will help the anti-imperialist forces in the Philippines and sharpen the 
disagreements within the Philippine elite. The rationalization of the 
Chinese state-to-state diplomacy, therefore, based on the advantages 
of cultivating official relations, was to enable China ‘‘to reduce the 
influence of the two super powers (USA and USSR) in Southeast Asia 
and to exhibit a positive image of communism successfully at work.”’ 

The statement of the Philippine communist party reminded, 
however, that peaceful co-existence takes second place to “‘the more 
important principle of Chinese foreign policy, which is international- 
ism, the fundamental principle of the proletariat’’, so that in spite of 
all benefits to China, ‘‘we must stress and point out that Chinese- 
Philippine relations are one thing and the Philippine revolution is 
something else.”’ 
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After the establishment of diplomatic relations with Peking, Pre- 
sident Marcos sought a visit to Moscow to forge ties with the Soviet 
Union but Leonid Breshnev was reported to be ‘‘busy’’. Observers 
speculated that this was the Russian way of indicating displeasure that 
contrary to original plans, ties with Peking were established ahead. 
Diplomatic ties with the Soviet Union were forged a year later when 
the Marcoses journeyed to Russia in June, 1976. Another observation 
made was that while the establishment of relations withthe communist 
powers was billed as stressing Philippine independence from foreign 
influence, the fact that Marcos had to go to Peking and Moscow when 
it would have been more respectable to establish relations by staying in 
Manila negated the posture of national independence and dignity. 

On July 12, 1976, he also suddenly established diplomatic rela- 
tions with Hanoi despite that at the time the direction of Vietnam’s 
known aggressive designs and military might was uncertain, thus 
possibly imperilling Philippine security. He took this action without 
the free consent of the people or consultation with their lawful repre- 
sentatives. The way Mr. Marcos makes decisions affecting the safety 
and well-being of this and future generations of Filipinos at a wave of 
the hand converts the over forty-five million Filipinos into livestock or 
chattels to be treated and disposed of on the basis of the whims of one 
man and for the primary purpose of keeping himself in power. If the 
fears about Vietnamese designs in the region adversely affect Philip- 
pine security, the Marcos action will aggravate the danger to the free 
and democratic way of life which the Filipinos undoubtedly prefer. It 
will likewise aggravate and may put to waste the labors of the Armed 
Forces of the Philippines which have undergone trials and suffered 
heavy casualties in forestalling communism which they oppose and in 
defending the democratic ideals which they, together with most 
Filipinos, cherish. 

Having travelled a long distance to cuddle communist nations, 
the posture of the Marcos authoritarian regime founded on suppres- 
sion of communism has become absurd. Its continued torture of 
young people and others in detention for suspectedly being communist 
sympathizers is not only a farce as a justification for continued 
martial rule but a mark of conscienceless cruelty unworthy of those 
who would assume in their hands the well-being and fortune of other 
human beings. 

The tragedy is accordingly not far-fetched that if necessary for his 
purpose of remaining in power, Mr. Marcos like Sukarno, will not put 
the brakes toward adventurism with communists and turn the country 
into a communist society should and when the circumstances arise. Ano- 
ther tragedy in such event is that the Armed Forces, champion of demo- 
cracy against communism, will have thereby become the instrument 
avowedly for preventing communism in the country, but actually and in 
the end for establishing through the infiltration of the totalitarian 
‘*new Society’’ under martial law. 
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VI. MORE ABOUT A ‘‘NEW SOCIETY”’ 


Peace And Order 


Related to the disorder caused by subversives, an avowed 
justification for martial law to build a ‘‘New Society’’, is the 
maintenance of peace and order in general. The keeping of peace and 
order is an elemental obligation of a democratic government. It does 
not speak well of the leadership if to maintain peace and order 
martial law has to be imposed upon the nation. For the goal of peace 
and order by a government is not the peace and order found in a 
cemetery or a tomb of fear in which are interred the liberties of the 
people, but peace and order brought about by a proper admini- 
stration of the laws that emanate from the free will of the people 
themselves through their duly chosen leaders and legislators. 

The fact of the matter is that the deterioration in peace and order 


is traceable to the policy of President Marcos — in the earlier part of 
his administration of abetting private armed groups principally by 
his political henchmen. The abetting by Mr. Marcos of private armed 
groups on the part of his political henchmen was confirmed three 
years after his imposition of martial law when he appointed to key 
positions his political supporters known for their private armies, like 
Congressman Carmelo Barbero as Vice-Minister of National Defense, 
Congressman Ali Dimaporo as Governor of Lanao del Sur, and later 
Congressman Constantino Navarro of Surigao del Norte and Con- 
gressman Jose Alberto of Catanduances as special members-at-large 
of the Batasang Bayan. 

Mr. Marcos also organized private armed forces for implement- 
ing public policies and objectives with government sanction and 
support, like the Monkees in Central Luzon, the Jabidah units in the 
Muslim areas who were trained in Corregidor and later the Ilagas in 
Mindanao to fight the Muslim armed bands who were defending their 
land interests and other rights. These policies and operations led to an 
extraordinary proliferation of firearms in the hands of private parties 
and the formation of sizeable and multiple private armies. With the 
consequent abundance of loose firearms all over the country, killings 
and other crimes could not but burgeon and the state of peace and 
order gravely jeopardized. 

This state of affairs was confirmed by the fact that when the 
government under martial law waged a campaign for the collection of 
loose firearms under the compulsion of severe penalties including 
death, close to half a million firearms were collected. While at first 
blush this collection of loose firearms may seem to be an achievement 
by the administration, it should not be forgotten that it was the 
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administration itself that caused the extensive spread of such firearms 
in private hands. It is not justified to impose martial law for the 


purpose of improving a peace and order situation which has been 
upset by the administration’s wrong policies and actuations. When an 
administration fails in the rudimentary duty of maintaining peace and 
order because of its own faults, in fairness and justice to the people, 
there must be a remedy other than subjecting the citizenry to the 
coercion and compulsions of martial law. 


Muslim Insurgency 


Related to the matter of peace and order is the Muslim 
insurgency exemplified in the agitation for a separate Republic of 
Mindanao including Sulu, a movement started by Gov. Ugtog 
Matalam' of Cotabato during the Marcos regime, spurred by 
discrimination, neglect, and other grievances like the unredressed 
killing of many of the 180 Muslim trainees on Corregidor island in the 
Jabidah or Merdeka affair. An aggravating cause was the 
excessively partisan attitude of the Marcos administration in dealing 
with Muslim leaders and problems. Those who supported Mr. 
Marcos in the 1965 elections were lavished with attention and 
privileges while those who opposed him were discriminated against in 
the way ot government patronage and assistance. Any one or any 
group will smart against such persecutory treatment, but dosed on the 
Muslim Filipinos, the discrimination will generate a deeper resent- 
ment because of the endemic sense of unequal treatment being felt by 
our Muslirh countrymen. Statesmanship which must strive for the 
riveting of Christian and Muslim Filipinos into a united nation 
dictates that the national leadership should endeavor to unify the 
Muslim leaders and the Muslim people instead of abetting their 
dissensions and aggravating their discontent by discriminatory 
treatment. 

Indicating a worsening under martial law, the Matalam move- 
ment, initially taken lightly, burgeoned into a formidable Moro Libe- 
ration Front (MLF) headed by Nur Misuari. On February 7, 1975, Mr. 
Marcos disclosed that formal peace talks between the Government 
and the MLF were held in Jeddah, Saudi Arabia, under mediation of 
the Secretary-General of the Islamic Conference but the talks failed 
due to MLF insistence for an autonomous state embracing Mindanao, 
Sulu, Basilan, Tawi-Tawi, and Palawan; and that during the talks the 
Muslim rebels succeeded in ‘‘bringing in new arms and training more 


men.”’ 
The political and short-sighted handling of Muslim problems 


under the Marcos reign reached a zenith when the authorities 
sanctioned and believably helped arm the Ilagas, an armed band of 
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Christian Filipinos, who have waged an operation to kill Muslims. 
Reports of massacres both of Muslims and Christians in a mutual 
rampage of violence and killing as a result have considerable truth in 
them. Seeing the hand of the government in the organization and 
operations of the Hagas, it is understandable that the Muslim 
Filipinos have entertained the belief that the administration is out to 
exterminate the Muslims. Such belief no doubt has intensified 
Muslim insurgency. 

It is a tragedy that to counteract this insurgency which is of its 
own unwitting inducement, the Marcos administration has had to 
wage massive land-sea-and-air operations against Muslim Filipinos, 
resulting in considerable casualties not only to the Muslim insurgents 
but to the officers and men of the armed forces, some units of which 
have been wiped out, many of their soldiers beheaded. 

I recall a chat which I had with a worker in the military 
organization. He informed me that the body of a soldier-relative of 
his with his head cut off, had arrived from operations in Mindanao 
for burial in his hometown. He further informed me that he and his 
co-workers were asked by military authorities to volunteer to enlist in 
the armed forces but he himself declined, not necessarily because he 
did not want to have his head cut off by the Muslim insurgents but 
because, he said, he could not risk his life fighting against his own 


countrymen. 

He explained that if he got killed fighting against a foreign 
enemy, it would not matter for the sake of his country but he would 
not risk his life fighting the Muslim insurgents who are his com- 
patriots. He asked rhetorically why the killing between Muslim Fili- 
pinos and Filipino soldiers should continue just to keep on with the 
rule of President Marcos whe has been in power already long enough. 
He pointed out that as tragic killings took place only under Presi- 
dent Marcos, if he steps down these massacres of Muslim Filipinos 
and unnecesary deaths of Filipino soldiers will stop. ‘‘So I have 
decided not to enlist for it seems to me that I will be enlisting not for 
my country but to help President Marcos continue killing more Fili- 
pinos in order to continue in power,’’ he concluded. 

The maltreatment of the Muslim Filipinos has been such under 
the Marcos reign that leaders of Muslim nations like Malaysia and 
Libya ventured to intervene in what should be an internal Philippine 
affair. Self-conscious of the shortcomings of his administration on 
the matter, President Marcos allowed an intrusion into the sovereign 
affair of the country by welcoming an African mission of inquiry 
because of his apprehension of fortright action by concerned Muslim 
foreign countries. His apprehension was such that to blunt a reported 
support for Filipino Muslims on the part of President Qaddafi of 
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Libya and Chief Minister Tun Mustapha of Sabah, Malaysia, 
President Marcos even considered giving up the valid and historic 
Philippine claim to Sabah, which was also prompted by consider- 
ations of Philippine security. When he consulted me on the situation 
as a member of the traditional Foreign Policy Council of the 
Republic, I could not but express my views candidly that the 
abandonment of the Philippine claim to Sabah in the south 
will not by itself end Muslim discontent and insurgency. In my memo- 
randum, I pointed out the support of Mustapha for the Muslim insur- 
gents had aggravated the situation from the standpoint of the Philip- 
pine government but is not the cause of the rebellion. The basic cause 
of Muslim discontent and insurgency is rather an unending sense of 
inferiority and injustice among the Muslims across the years which in 
turn has been caused or intensified by neglect and an attitude of super- 
iority by the national leadership which has been a Christian mono- 
poly. 

Continuing, I opined that Sabah or no Sabah, Mustapha or no 
Mustapha, Qaddafi or no Qaddafi, Muslim discontent and its severe 
manifestation in insurgency will continue to smolder unless and until 
the Muslims acquire a new and genuine feeling not only of belonging 
to the Republic but also of being a segment treated equally and equi- 
tably as the Christian portion of the Filipino nation. This would 
entail, among other measures, an acceleration of education and deve- 
lopment in Muslim communities and a significant and expanding 
enlargement of the participation of qualified Muslim leaders in the 
formulation and implementation of public policies. 

Without implying any causal connection with the above view 
which I expressed, it is gratifying that President Marcos thereafter 
undertook amore specific program for the amelioration of the Muslim 
Filipinos, particularly in contemplation of the announced visit of a 
mission composed of the foreign ministers of five African Muslim 
countries to look into the reported genocide or mistreatment of 
Muslim Filipinos. It is hoped that this belated benevolent move for our 
Muslim brothers will bear a fruitful and beneficent result; although 
the credibility gap with which the Marcos administration 1s 
handicapped because of its past performance cautions against 
optimism on the matter. Considering known circumstances and 
factors, it cannot be ignored that the concern being displayed by 
President Marcos for Muslim welfare after his past neglect and 
failure in giving them justice could be a public relations show that is 
aimed more at blunting the Muslim grievances against his administra- 
tion than at anxiously bringing about the well-being of Muslim 
Filipinos. Mr. Marcos’ lack of credibility is unfortunate because what 
the Muslims need most to vouchsafe their loyalty is trust in the 
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government and its leadership;hence, it may become increasingly 
difficult for the Muslim problem to be happily resolved as long as 
Marcos heads the nation. 

The point is that the problems that have assumed the character 
of gravity and emergency under the Marcos administration, like the 
rise of the New People’s Army and the Muslim insurgency, have been 
the offshoot of maladministration under the Marcos presidency. As 
observed by history professor Gabriel Kolko of York University of 
Canada in Commonweal (Jan. 12, 1973), when Marcos proclaimed 
martial law in 1972 he ‘‘was in the contradictory position of ‘reform- 
ing’ a society in which since 1965 he had been heavily responsible for 
the accumulated corruption, nepotism and socio-economic chaos he 
was now decrying.’’ It compounds the ill effects of such misrule for 
the leader who caused them to place the country in the shackles of 
martial law. 


Graft And Corruption 


Another excuse for martial law and the program for the ‘‘New 
Society’’ is the elimination of graft and corruption. It is undeniable, 
however, that corruption at high levels has been at its worst under the 
Marcos regime.This is shown by the fact that from a P2,500 taxpayer 
before becoming President, Mr. Marcos is now regarded as ‘‘one of 
the richest men in Asia’’ and among the few who have the most 
extensive holdings and highest incomes in our country. 

In an interview published by the Philippine News in San Fran- 
cisco, California on January 22, 1975, Eugenio Lopez, Sr., after dis- 
closing that following martial law the Marcos-Romualdez family took 
over for themselves the $20 million Lopez shares in the Meralco and 
the P130 million Lopez-owned ABS-CBN TV radio networks without 
paying the owners, said: ‘‘The truth is Mr. and Mrs. Marcos now 
virtually own the Philippines, lock, stock, and barrel.’’ Likewise, erst- 
while Marcos propagandist Primitivo Mijares, after his defection, 
observed in his Feb. 21, 1975 statement: ‘‘Having lost their civil liber- 
ties at the onset of Martial Law, they (Filipinos) are now in grave 
danger of losing their hardearned patrimony in the hands of the ram- 
paging Dictator Marcos and his gang.’’ 

In an interview with Newsweek (Sept. 11, 1978), Sen. Ernesto M. 
Maceda, former Executive Secretary of Marcos, disclosed that 

‘‘martial law really meant to perpetuate Marcos’power and enrich 
himself rather than its being a revolution from the center for the 
poor.”’ 

In defecting from the Marcos administration, Mijares declared 
in a press statement on February 27, 1975 that he did so because he 
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realized that the ‘‘Martial Law Regime of Marcos was nothing but an 
ill-disguised plot to perpetuate himself, his wife and/or son in power 
by consolidating the political and economic resources of the country 
under his control’’. In his memorandum to the Frazer subcommittee, 
he furnished particulars on the corruption by which the Marcoses 
could obtain control of the economic resources of the land. 

He exposed that President Marcos signed letters of requisition 
(unpublished) for the seizure of the properties of his critics, political 
opponents, and business rivals, ‘‘on the pretense that these properties 
were used as instruments of subversion.’’ Most of the seized estates 
and properties have been taken over for free, or bought for 
unconscionably low prices, by cronies of the President and his 
brother-in-law, Benjamin Romualdez. 

Mijares divulged that ‘‘on instructions of the President’’, he 
signed as Chairman of the Media Advisory Council a permit that 
enabled ‘‘his No. 1 front man, Roberto S. Benedicto’’, to take over 
the multi-million dollar radio-T V complex which used to be owned by 
business tycoon Eugenio Lopez, Sr. Benedicto has not paid a single 
cent for use of the Lopez radio-TV complex, and when some of the 
Lopez caretakers agitated for the payment of rentals to the owners, 
‘‘they were arrested by the military and thrown to the stockade on 
planted evidence, and accused of subversion.”’ 

Likewise on instructions of the President, Mijares signed a 
permit allowing the front men of the President’s brother-in-law, 
Benjamin Romualdez, to occupy the most modern newspaper 
printing plant in Manila, known as the ‘‘Chronicle Publishing 
Company’’, so they could start publishing a new daily newspaper, the 
‘‘Times-Journal’’, in which ‘‘they are raking in a fortune in 
advertising revenues.’”’ 

Marcos positioned his cronies in posts of sensitive government 
revenue-collecting agencies and financial lending institutions. In their 
positions, the Marcos cronies, always careful to remind people they 
were Squeezing that ‘‘20% goes to the boss’’, collected ‘*kickbacks”’ 
on juicy government contracts and/or ‘“commissions’’ on loans 
granted by such lending institutions as the Philippine National Bank, 
the Development Bank of the Philippines, the Government Service 
Insurance System, and the Social Security System. 

Marcos made sure that all major business transactions and the 
formation of new and big corporations carry his stamp of approval, 
or that they are undertaken with the participation of his front men, 
in-laws and cronies. 

The martial regime is developing a feudal factory system that 
would enable just a few families to run the country as a private 
business. ‘‘Ley de embudo”’ has become a statute in the land, by 
which only President Marcos, or his anointed front men, cronies 
and in-laws may venture into profitable business enterprises, with 
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foreigners Or with use of government credit. 

The extension of the Parity Rights provisions of the Constitution 
up to July 3, 1975 enabled President Marcos’ men and in-laws to fan 
out and enter into purchase agreements with American citizens 
divesting themselves of holdings in agricultural, mining and public 
utility firms. Since such divestments by Americans must necessarily 
be approved by two or more state agencies, no other enterprising 
Filipino could hope to compete with the front men and cronies of the 
President in obtaining the required approval by state agencies of any 
purchase agreement. 

In early 1973, Mr. Marcos promulgated a decree providing for 
automatic foreclosure of mortgages on properties used as collaterals 
in obtaining loans from government financing institutions should the 
borrowers be unable to update their amortizations on their loans. 
Hundreds of agricultural and business enterprises were foreclosed by 
virtue of his decree. 

The owners of these foreclosed properties were actually enticed 
into borrowing from the lending institutions, with announcements ot 
big loans on over-valued collaterals provided they would contribute a 
certain percentage (a total of 27%) to the campaign chest of Mr. 
Marcos in the 1969 elections. The borrowers obtained the initial 
releases of their loans sufficient to cough up the full value of their 
commitment to the campaign chest; however, when the economy 
floundered in 1970 because of an over-supply of money in circulation, 
President Marcos ordered further releases on the loans stopped, 
thereby forcing the borrowers to neglect or abandon their projects 
and default in their repayments. Now, the front men and cronies and 
brother-in-law of the President, this time an Alfredo Romualdez, are 
busy restructuring with the government lending institutions the loans 
on the foreclosed properties. 

Mijares cited the case involving the Pampanga Sugar Milling 
Company, in which an offer of an independent Filipino group was 
turned down by the Philippine National Bank in favor of an offer of 
Roberto S. Benedicto to manage the firm for the PNB. The 
independent group wanted to purchase the mill outright; in the case 
of Benedicto’s offer, the PNB would continue to pump money into 
the Benedicto management of the milling company. 

The President likewise licensed commanding generals and 
regional and provincial military commanders to exercise within their 
respective jurisdictions powers which were heretofore exercised by civil 
authorities..A number of generals have thereby come to control the 
flourishing smuggling of luxury good from abroad and smuggling 
out of premium export products, e.g., sugar, copra, lumber, cement, 
Cic. 

Military personnel have been allowed to take over the rackets of 
members of Congress and the protection rackets run by local 
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policemen at soaring rates. The crime syndicates have been wiped 
out, most of their more victorious leaders have been jailed; but 
organized crimes are surfacing anew; this time groups of military 
personnel, unable to share in the graft of their commanders, engage 
themselves in syndicated kidnapping for ransom, arson, murder, 
Carnapping and robbery hold-up. 

The leaders of the martial regime, their anointed families and 
cronies thus monopolize the media industry. They also own the major 
land, water and air transportation companies. President Marcos 
himself owns the controlling stocks, through his front men, in the 
major private commercial banks. 

President Marcos has become the biggest landowner in the 
Philippines. Aside from heavy participation in a number of 
companies which he acquired for free or withthe use of the vast 
powers of the presidency, Mr. Marcos holds ownership through his 
front men of vast tracts of agricultural land in Northern Luzon, the 
Visayas and Mindanao. He is also eyeing ownership of thousands of 
hectares or more of virgin forest lands which he would soon 
declare by decree as free and disposable agricultural lands. 

Mr. Marcos is in the oil business, too, Mijares continued. 
Almost immediately after he declared martial law, he signed a decree 
easing the strict requirements of Philippine laws on oil exploration by 
foreign drillers and providing for attractive terms to entice foreign oil 
drillers into having exploration service contracts with Philippine oil 
concession holders; but before any such contract is signed, the 
personal equity participation by the President through front men is 
first assured. 

Mr. Marcos is in the free trade zone as the major partner of 
former Rep. Pablo P. Roman in the ownership and operation of a 
large portion of the commercial area in the Free Trade Zone in 
Mariveles, Bataan. Under the guise of dispersing industries from 
over-crowded Manila, the President signed a decree requiring the 
transfer of big industrial firms, especially garments and embroidery 
mills, to move to the Free Trade Zone. 

The President is also in the export business. Through a series of 
manipulations disguised as an aggressive foreign trade program, the 
President now controls through Roberto S. Benedicto and other front 
men the exportation of Philippine sugar, copra and cement which are 
acquired by several national exporting centers from Filipino 
producers at 50% of the prevailing world prices. 

Mijares testified that ‘‘there is no doubt that the martial law 
regime has gone corrupt, absolutely corrupt’’ for the accumulation of 
the country’s resources by a limited few. He added: ‘‘Having turned 
corrupt and betrayed the expectations of the Filipino people, the 
dictatorship now exposes the country to a clear and present danger of 
a communist take-over’’ with the ‘‘establishment of diplomatic ties 
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with Mao’s China.”’ 

A minor but significant item indicating openness of corruption at 
the highest places is the fact that aside from the Marcos-Romualdez 
family whose ever-expanding opulence has become fabulous, mem- 
bers ot the Marcos cabinet have followed suit in manifestations of 
enrichment in office in two years of martial law, such as: Secretaries 
Francisco Tatad (Information), Jose Aspiras (Tourism), Gerardo 
Sicat (National Economic Development Authority), the three of 
whom built mansions in La Vista Village in Quezon City, and Gilberto 
Duavit (Youth and Sports Development) who erected a palatial resi- 
dence in Greenhills Village in suburban Manila. Subsequently, Sec. 
Jose Rofio (Local Governments and Community Development) 
acquired a plush residence at Dasmarifias Village (South Forbes 
Park), costing seven figures paid in cash. 

This is a grave disservice to the nation because for a people aspir- 
ing to stability, prosperity and dignity as a sovereign nation the trust 
of the national leadership is not to be exploited for wealth and person- 
al power but for selfless service towards national development. If the 
leaders of a nation make decisions on the basis of the money they will 
derive therefrom and not exclusively of the public interest, such 
leaders cannot and do not truly promote the welfare of the people 
notwithstanding their avowals. 

The exploitation of his position of leadership for wealth is again 
proof that under President Marcos a ‘‘New Society’’ is a bare excuse 
for his indefinite exercise of absolute power beyond his legitimate 
tenure of office through the coercion of martial law. He has no moral 
authority to lead in destroying corruption in which he has notoriously 
indulged and immensely profited. 

Mr. Marcos has thus gone the way of other leaders who later 
became dictators, using their immense power to build a financial 
empire. In this connection, one recalls among other leader-dictators 
Rafael Trujillo of the Dominican Republic of whom Fred Goff and 
Michael Locker in ‘‘US Power and the Dominican Republic’’ wrote 
that: ‘‘It has been estimated that between 65 and 85 percent of the 
entire economy ended up in his (Trujillo’s) hands’’ until his 
assassination in 1961. 

Confirming this, the Hispanic American Report revealed from 
official sources that Trujillo’s share of the national wealth had 
amounted to the following: bank deposits, 22%; money in 
circulation, 25%; sugar production, 63%; cement, 63%; paper, 
73%, paint, 86%; cigarettes, 71%; milk,85%; wheat and flour, 88%; 
plus the nation’s only airline, its leading newspapers, and the three 
principal radio and television station. The Report also disclosed that 
according to the Swiss daily (Basel), National Zeitung, the Trujillo 
family had no less than $200 million in Swiss banks. 
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As a general rule and as demonstrated empirically, dictators 
cannot be depended upon to crusade against corruption and on the 
contrary are prone to enrich themselves, their family, and their cronies 


through graft. A recent case is dictator Thanom Kitticachorn of Thai- 
land. After he, his son, and deputy fled the country following bloody 
student demonstrations (See Chapter XI,‘‘Dictators’’) and a university 
President, Sanya Thammasak, was made provisional Premier, the 
latter and the new parliament ordered the confiscation and forfeiture 
to the state of the extensive ill-gotten wealth of the deposed dictator 
and his close kin. 

The reason for this is that an important deterrent to corruption in 
democratic governments does not exist in a dictatorship. In a demo- 
cratic set-up, when the leader enriches himself through graft he can be 
removed in the next election but in a dictatorship a dictator can 
commit corruption with impunity — until he is forcibly ousted in a 
rebellion or coup d’etat, assassinated, killed in an accident, or dies a 
natural death. 

The history of the underdeveloped nations in Latin America, 
Asia and Africa shows that the difficulties of these new nations have 
primarily and generally arisen from (1) the acquisition and 
maintenance of political power by the leaders through intimidation, 
fraud, and financial bribery; and (2) the exploitation of office once 
achieved for the amassment of expanding wealth and the enjoyment 
of power. The dictators have precisely arisen from among those 
leaders who look upon public office as a source of wealth and power, 
hence they seized power to become dictators or having come to office 
by constitutional means they thereafter installed themselves as 
dictators because they were unwilling to give up their source of lucre 
and power. Being the Filipino President who exploited exceedingly 
the powers of the presidency for the acquisition of vast wealth, 
President Marcoscan be least expected to wage a genuine war against 
graft and corruption. He may prevent his political opponents from 
promoting their wealth through the government but it is doubtful 
whether he will war against graft and corruption committed on his 
behalf or that of his relatives, friends, and supporters. This is the 
general reality about dictators as demonstrated in the annals of 

nations. 

By utilizing his exalted office forthe acquisition of wealth and 
individual power, Mr. Marcos has proven himself unsuitable for 
bringing about a future of progress and dignity that he constantly 
depicts and promises under the slogan of a ‘‘New Society’’. 

Much has been claimed about the tremendous revenue derived by 
the 1971 tax amnesty decreed by President Marcos which gave 
immunity to taxpayers by prohibiting questions likely to be raised 
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relative to wealth acquired in 1971 or before. This amnesty gave 
immunity to the wealth acquired by President Marcos and his 
favorites. In every subsequent tax amnesty, immunity will provide 
protection to more acquisitions of wealth in between amnesties by 
himself and favored associates. 


Propaganda Menace 


It may be expected that claims of extraordinary reforms and 
progress will be made in a ‘‘New Society’’ to justify the Marcos 
authoritarian rule. With full control and a monopoly of media, the 
government will make claims of extraordinary reforms and progress 
in a ‘‘New Society’’. These bragged exploits will flood the pages of 
the controlled and censored newspapers and magazines, will 
constantly din over radio, will often blanket all the television 


stations, and will gush as a torrent in pamphlets, books, and other 
special publications. These one-sided assertions must not be taken at 
their face value, must be subjected to close scrutiny and analysis, and 
must be checked for consistency with known facts and common 
sense. 

To begin with, in evaluating the claims of achievement of any 
leader, the length of time of his administration is a key factor for it 
goes without saying that one who stays longer in power is bound to 
do mcre than one who stays shorter. Acknowledging this, the 
Constitution does not sanction the rendition of services based on 
sheer length of time by limiting the presidential tenure to eight years 
and no more. 

In my surmise, the claims of reforms and progress made by the 
Marcos dictatorship are exaggerations and not in conformity with the 
reality. That they will be misleading can easily spring from the fact 
that only the government assertions are heard and there is no way of 
checking their veracity because dissent is suppressed. My surmise that 
the administration’s claims of commendable reforms and progress 
are exaggerations and sheer propaganda is based on the consideration 
that the problems of poverty, under-development, and inequality 
being deeply rooted and centuries-old, cannot be sufficiently solved 
overnight. No single leader can adequately solve them; it will take a 
series of knowledgeable and dedicated leaders to gradually transform 
an underdeveloped, agricultural, and poverty-stricken country into a 
modernized, prosperous, and socially just society. 

Although dissent is curtailed, which keeps the public from 
knowing the truth about the nation’s pace and quality of 
development, there is one test which the people can use to judge the 
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worth of the administration’s propaganda: namely, their own plight 
and experience, especially in the comparative availability of rice, 
bread and other necessities at low cost, clothing, shelter, jobs, and 
justice from judicial, military, administrative, and other authorities. 
A sensible guide is to answer in oneself whether his life is better or 
worse now under the Marcos rule than under previous regimes and 
whether his life is better or worse under martial law than before 
martial law. 

This should be thought-provoking for instance: That despite 
continuous propaganda of spectacular progress, despite the politi- 
cally motivated sale of govenment rice at a loss through the barangays 
during the referendum on July 27, 1973 that sought to extend the 
Marcos tenure, and despite the absolute power of the Government 
over all activities, there was no rice after the Citizens’ Assemblies were 
reported to have voted ‘‘Yes’’. In other words, in the first year under 
martial law, the grim and significant fact is that the people 
experienced the worst rice shortage in the nation’s history to such an 
extent that the people in metropolitan Manila were eating corn for the 
first time, many had to go home without rice after spending half a 
day joining the long queues for the grossly inadequate rice available, 
and families in unprecedented numbers through the country were 
eating ‘‘lugaw’’ (watered rice) for months. It is only under martial 
law that rice-eating Filipinos have been told by the Government not 
to eat rice but instead eat corn and roots. Is this experience and its 
portent worth the loss of liberty? 

The variance between propaganda and reality was significantly 
exposed in a recent event. When Mochtar Lubis of Indonesia, 
apparently falling for the Marcos government propaganda, wrote 
that martial law rule looks like a success in the Philippines, Joseph 
Campana from the rural town of Gabaldon, Nueva Ecija lost no time 
in writing to ‘‘Newsweek’’ to protest such hasty and wrong 
observation by a transiently visiting foreign writer. The Gabaldon 
villager wrote that if Lubis had spent as much time with the ordinary 
people as he had with Mr. Marcos, ‘‘he would not have written so 
glibly that everyone seems to be getting enough to eat’’, pointing out 
that a few months back the price of rice had trebled and for the most 
part was unavailable, similar to the situation with sugar, with the 
result that ‘‘poor people don’t get enough to eat.’’ 

The propaganda will likely include excuses for failures. A 
probable field of failure is the generation of inflation because of the 
propensity of the Marcos government to indulge in a spree of foreign 
borrowing and heavy spending that are not warranted by compensa- 
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tory production. Inflation is hard on the people because while their 
income does not increase much their money buys less due to the 
continually depreciated value of the peso. The dictatorship will give 
excuses for this and other failures like attributing them to world 
conditions. 

These excuses are unmeritorious for when a dictator assumes 
total power he must accept total responsibility without excuses. It is 
only in democracies where excuses are to be considered because other 
elected leaders join in making the decisions, and there being no 
censorship in a democracy the facts can be obtained and the excuses 
thereupon evaluated. 

It would be easy to say that inflation is a world-wide problem but 
the fact remains that there are countries where inflation is brought 
under control or within the minimum. An important cause of inflation 
is the lavish spending of the government for non-productive purposes 
like expensive buildings and other public works which do not 
proximately promote production. When the people undergo hard- 
ships in worsening inflation or increasing prices while they see the 
government constructing unproductive grandiose edifices for prestige 
or ‘‘image’’, giving wasteful lavish parties for foreign visitors for 
social show or to win their good graces — and worse — at the same 
time those in power, their kin, and associates are known acquiring 
more wealth and wallowing in luxuries and pleasures in contrast to 
the people’s difficulties, then the explanations of the dictator for the 
people’s hardships are just excuses. The people are bound to realize 
that if the dictator with his total power cannot make the people 
prosperous and instead they suffer more difficulties, then there is 
absolutely no need for the dictatorship and for the dictator to 
suppress their liberties since despotism brings them not prosperity but 
only unabated hardships. And the people are not likely to tolerate for 
long this oppression, injustice, and suffering. 


Belated Concern For The Poor 


In the mounted and misleading propaganda drive, stress is made 
about a concern of the proferred ‘‘New Society’’ for the poor as the 
fundamental objective of ‘‘constitutional revolution’’. It is claimed 
that the aim is ‘‘the conquest of mass poverty’’, that the ‘“‘New 
Society’? cannot succeed ‘‘if it is not based on the welfare of the 
poor’’, and that democracy is of no good ‘“‘if it is not for the poor’. 
On this, there is only need for the reminder that President Marcos’ 
previous record is not impressive with respect to factual solicitude for 
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the poor. It is paradoxical for one who must justify somehow his 
forcible usurpation of power for continuing in authority, to claim a 
belated concern for the underprivileged after having used public 
power to amass wealth, when such power is supposed to be used 
unselfishly and precisely for the amelioration of the lot of the masses 
who are chained to poverty. 

Through their paper Bukluran, the workers have directly denied 
the professed concern of the Marcos ‘‘New Society’”’ for the poor. In 
its 1976 May Labor Day editorial, the workers’ periodical declared 
that ‘‘the Marcos government does not care about or concern itself’’ 
with job security and human conditions for labor. What the workers 
have suffered from the Marcos government, the editorial continued, 
are not only fist blows, kicks, beatings and imprisonment but even 
greater barbarities. ‘“The long list of crimes the Marcos government 
committed,’’ the labor paper said, ‘‘is written in blood.”’ 

“If this is truly a government for workers’’, the laborers’ organ 
asked, ““why are workers starving in their cramped little rooms? Why 
are so many of us pushing carts and scavenging from garbage heaps 
for a living? Why do workers fill up the prison cells?’’ 

The workers, in their editorial,warned that if promises remain 
words, if the Marcos Government continues repressing the workers 
and conniving with the oppressors, ‘‘we swear we will not want it to 
remain for one more year, one more month, one more day, or even 
one more second. It will have signed its own death warrant.”’ 


‘‘Achievements’’ of the ‘‘New Society’’ 


The enumeration of the vaunted achievements under the ‘‘New 
Society’’ after one year does not reflect any more concern for the 
poor than was demonstrated in deeds by previous Presidents of the 
country. According to the government brochure ‘‘One Year of the New 
Society’’, these accomplishments are: ‘‘peace and order, cleanliness 
in towns and cities, housing development, farmers liberated, 
responsible educational system, efficiency in government, and new 
deal for the workers.”’ 

Peace and order is, of course, desirable but on social analysis, 
peace and order is more for the protection of the property of the rich 
than of the poor; cleanliness is more an anxiety of the rich than of the 
poor; and the broad enunciations of responsible educational system 
and efficiency in government are not necessarily for the advantage of 
the poor vis-a-vis the rich — indeed, by rigid examination for 
admission to higher schools it is the poor who are mainly hit; and the 
reorganization of the government along the lines conceived before 
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martial law does not essentially serve the poor more than the rich who 
are under such reorganization are not deprived of their financial 
power and influence with which to obtain more service and favors 
from the government than the poor can dream of achieving despite 
soothing slogans. 


Writing in the New York Times, Feb. 24, 1976, Fox Butterfield 
demonstrated the sham concern for the poor in the critical field of 
housing. He pointed out that despite ‘‘a serious housing shortage”’ for 
the poor, the Philippine government in 1975 spent less than $8 million 
(roughly P64 million) on public housing. At the same time,Manila 
alone was ‘‘currently building’’ a $40 million (P320 million) conven- 
tion center, twelve new hotels costing $275 million (P1.2 billion) for 
tourists, and spending more millions for ‘‘the biggest shopping center 
in Asia being constructed on government land by the family of Mrs. 
Marcos’ sister.”’ 

The attitude of the working masses is in turn reflected in their 
view of the Department of Labor. This was indicated in an open letter 
of the Elizalde Rope Workers’ Union in March, 1976 which bewailed 
it to be ‘‘clear that we cannot expect anyting from the Department of 
Labor which should be renamed Department of Management.’’ 


Land Reform 


As to the claim of ‘‘farmer liberated’’ through land reform, this 
has been emphasized as a major phase of the ‘‘New Society”’ 
program. The fact is that until he moved to become a dictator, Mr. 
Marcos had not been an enthusiast of land reform. When as 
President I launched in Congress the Agricultural Land Reform Code 
abolishing tenancy (which was finally approved as Republic Act No. 
3844 on August 8, 1963), then Senator Marcos, who was the leader of 
the administration in the Senate, did not show interest in leading the 
fight for the enactment of the Land Reform Code. So I asked Senator 
Raul Manglapus to do it. Later in the early part of the Marcos 
administration, funds earmarked for land reform education from the 
residue of the $73 million war damage appropriation from the 
American Congress were used instead for the Cultural Center. When 
Mr. Marcos started administering the government as President in 
1966, it was precisely his failure for several months to implement the 
Land Reform Code which made the peasants in Central Luzon doubt 
the prospects of social reform under the Marcos administration and 
led to the formation of the New People’s Army. 

Ramon Henson, Assistant Study Director for Social Research in 
the University of Michigan, who has a good knowledge of 
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Philippine conditions and leaders, has also pointed out that President 
Marcos is not an authentic land reformer in a letter published in the 
Newsweek issue of December 11, 1972. Mr. Henson wrote that 
readers of Newsweek’s interview with President Marcos (Oct. 30) 
would have a better perspective on the Philippines if they realized that 
in his seven years as President, ‘‘Marcos had not up to this time 
actually supported land reform, adequately controlled graft and’ 
corruption and initiated population-control programs.’’ Henson 
went on to point out that Mr. Marcos at the same time had 
continuously drummed up the Communist threat (‘‘acknowledged by 
many to be exaggerated’’), drained the Philippine treasury in order to 
finance his reelection campaign and hand-picked the leaders of the 
military in his well-planned attempt to maintain power. After 
imposing martial law, Henson recalled, one of Marcos’ first moves 
was to arrest his political critics: journalists, professors, students, 
intellectuals and labor leaders. ‘‘One questions the sincerity and 
motivation of a man whose words and actions are so grossly 
mismatched’’, the Philippine expert from the University of Michigan 
concluded. 


On ‘‘new deal for workers’’, the boasted services from the Social 
Security System and the Government Service Insurance System are, of 
course, also old story for these were existing institutions since the time 
of President Manuel Quezon and President Ramon Magsaysay with 
necessarily mounting services as the years went by. It needs no heart 
beating for the poor to accelerate their services with the lapse of time. 
Considering that Ramon Magsaysay was President for only a little 
over three years and Mr. Marcos has been President for eight years — 
the longest among Presidents of the Republic — one cannot but 
wonder whether President Magsaysay or another President could have 
done more in eight years in expanding the social services of the SSS 
and the GSIS and in rendering other services to the nation. 


Relative to the other supposed boon for the workers under the 
**‘New Society’’, this is ironic for it is under this autocratic dispensa- 
. tion that the workers’ voice has been submerged in the pampering. 
attention that is accorded to the wealthy capitalists, especially foreign 
businessmen from Japan, America, and now Soviet Russia and Red 
China. It is only now that the worker has lost his most potent weapon 
for safeguarding his rights and interests — the right to strike. It is only 
now also that with his meagre income the worker has to pay from 
P5.00 to P9.00 or more for a ganta of rice — if he can find it. 
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The ‘‘New Society’’’s true attitude towards the workers and the 
poor is reflected in the Labor Code issued on May 1, 1974. This Labor 
Code belies in deeds the words about a new deal for the workers and 
concern for the poor because it contains various provisions inimical to 
labor, among which are those — 

1. Suspending the right of workers to strike and to collect strike 
contributions; 

2. Authorizing the Secretary of Labor ‘‘to authorize the payment 
of sub-minimum wage rates’’ and ‘‘to allow the employer to deduct 
from the wages of his workers;’’ 

3. Depriving labor of the right to engage in concerted activities; 

4. Restructuring the labor movement for greater control over 
labor, thereby ending an independent labor movement; 

5. Reducing the take-home pay by including ‘‘board, lodging or 
other facilities’? in the worker’s wage, while disregarding the same in 
the computation of overtime and other benefits which are based on 
‘‘cash wage only’’; 

6. Allowing the payment of apprentices and learners below the 
minimum wage; 

7. Removing increased pay for night work; 

8. Establishing the Employees Compensation and State Insurance 
Fund to which unlike previously, the worker makes a contribution, 
and in which the presumption that injury and/or death is compensable 
has been removed; 

9. Restricting maternity leave to the first four (previously all) 
pregnancies and its duration to two (previously six) weeks before 
expected delivery and four (previously eight) weeks after delivery; 

10. Allowing employers to issue ‘‘preventive suspensions’’ after 
which, in practice, the suspended employees are rarely reinstated; 

11. Requiring 30% (previously 10%) of the employees for certifi- 
cation election; 

12. Authorizing the employer to determine and schedule the 
weekly rest day, thereby hampering the workers’ opportunity to meet 
among themselves, to enjoy family reunions, community recreation, 
religious services, and union activities on Sunday, the erstwhile fixed 
rest day; 

13. Prohibiting security personnel and management employees 
from joining labor unions; 

14. Converting unfair labor practices into a subject of purely 
administrative proceedings and no longer as criminal acts; 

15. Confining issuance of injunction to the National Labor 
Relations Commission, which, the NLRC being clogged with work, 
delays redress of unjust dismissals, suspensions, and other unfair 
labor practices; 

16. Empowering the employer to make deductions from deposits 
made by workers for any loss or damage to tools, materials or equip- 
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ment supplied by the employer, which ought to be treated as business 
expense. 

The superficiality of the Marcos land reform as essentially a pro- 
paganda feint to justify the martial law ‘‘revolution’’ is exposed by its 
deficiencies and failure in its implementation. 

In a letter of Wolf Ladejinsky, a noted land reform expert, to the 
Minister of Agrarian Reform on October 7, 1974, Landejinksy 
observed that of the 215,000 Land Transfer Certificates involved in 
Decree No. 27, only 40-60% have reached their rightful destinations, 
Owing to such lapses as misspelling of names and neglecting of middle 
initials, so that ‘‘a very large number of tenants are hanging in the 
air’’; ‘‘a contradiction between the New Society as envisioned by 
martial law and the ease with which the owners treat their obligations 
under the New Society’s reform program’’; land validation ‘‘proceeds 
at a snail’s pace, and often it does not proceed at all.”’ 

The land reform expert continued that as of September 23, 1974, 
*‘Only 140 owner applications signifying valuation agreements’’ had 
been confirmed, which is ‘‘infinitesimally small’’; 44 per cent of the 
tenants given land certificate titles still look upon themselves as lease- 
holders and they are not reform beneficiaries because the rentals they 
continue to pay are higher than anticipated annual land amortization 
payments; the excessive documentation demanded by the Land Bank 
slows down payments, as shown by the fact that ‘‘nearly half of 
payment applicants are pending,’’ and the lands actually paid for ‘‘are 
a mere 3,100 hectares or hardly worthy of comparison with acreage 
already covered by the distributed certificates;’’ the ‘‘Land Reform 
Code of 1963, which substituted the vastly superior leasehold provi- 
sion for the inferior status of share-tenancy has been ignored in the 
concern about land distribution;’’ ‘‘morale could stand improve- 
ment’’ in the local land reform administration; and, in sum, ‘‘the aura 
surrounding the early days of the reform’s inauguration is somewhat 
tarnished.”’ 


Marcos ‘‘Revolution’’ Merely Old On-Going Programs 


Mr. Marcos has argued that while martial law was historically 
devised as a weapon to preserve or ‘‘freeze’’ the status quo and 
suppress social revolution, in his case he utilized martial law not to 
preserve the status quo but to bring about revolution. This contention 
is to be seriously doubted as merely a play of words. Taking into 
account that Mr. Marcos has joined the status quo elite since 
becoming President, that, through the 1973 Constitution influenced 
by him, he has preserved intact the status quo right to property, and 
that he has suppressed through military means the social revolution 
by non-communist students and intellectual progressives, this claim 
of using martial law for social revolution is merely one of the ever 
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expanding and false rationalizations of what is truly a cold-blooded 
dictatorship. 

In a statement to the UN General Assembly on September 25, 
1974, Secretary of Foreign Affairs Carlos P. Romulo acknowledged 
that martial law ‘‘forestalled a revolution that, after all, sought only 
the same goals.”’ 

On November 20, 1973, President Marcos announced before 
visiting Hong Kong newspaper executives ‘‘the successful restruc- 
turing of Philippine society through a series of bold reforms effected 
through martial law.”’ 

This assertion that Philippine society had already been 
restructured in one year is at best a brazen propaganda and at worst a 
lack of comprehension of the nature of a restructured society. 

An examination of the seven ‘‘major’’ reforms cited in support 
of said assertion will show that they are in the main old and on-going 
programs, plans and projects started in the past under democratic 
leaderships. The seven reforms with our observations are the 
following: 


1. “‘Peace and order, including the speed-up of the judicial 
process by removing the crooks, the weak, the lazy and inefficient 
from the judiciary and instituting the ‘Sandigan-bayan’ and the 
‘Tanod-bayan’ so that anyone who has complaints against any public 
official can complain and be heard anytime.”’ 

Peace and order has already been discussed. Peace and order 
does not restructure a society; it is an element of every kind of 
society. 

To claim ‘‘removing the crooks,the weak, the lazy and inefficient 
from the judiciary’’ is propagandistic because the citizenry is aware 
that the weeding out of a few, particularly those who are politically 
non grata to the administration, has scarcely skimmed the surface of 
the corruption in the judiciary. 

The ‘Sandigan-bayan’ and the ‘Tanod-bayan’ were not even 
functioning yet at the time Mr. Marcos cited them. They are not 
reforms of Mr. Marcos but of the Delegates of the 1971 
Constitutional Convention. They are not new either except in name; 
they have their precursors in the anti-graft bodies of previous 
Presidents. 

After six years of martial law, the vaunted ‘Sandigan-bayan’ and 
“Tanod-bayan’ have not been organized and in operation. Likewise, 
the corruption in the Judiciary was still such as to prompt the Presi- 
dent of the Integrated Bar, former Supreme Court Justice J.B.L. 
Reyes to publicly suggest to Mr. Marcos on October 31, 1974 ‘‘the 
weeding out of unfit and corrupt judges and prosecutors.”’ 

2. ‘‘Land reform, which is the foundational reform of 
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Philippine society.”’ 

This is an implementation of Republic Act. No. 3844 as 
amended, known as the Agricultural Land Reform Code, which was 
enacted on August 8, 1963 prior to the Marcos administration. If this 
is the foundational reform of Philippine society, considering that the 
basic statute was enacted under a democratic administration, our 
society can be reformed under a democracy with the proper 
leadership without resorting to a dictatorship. 

3. ‘‘Labor reforms, to give the laborer his rightful share in the 
fruits of economic activity, increase production and maintain the 
minimum wage.”’ 

What are these labor reforms? One is the abolition of strikes, 
which is certainly a blow to labor and a boon to the business 
oligarchs. The minimum wage law was enacted as far back as 1953 
under the administration of President Elpidio Quirino. To give the 
laborer ‘‘his rightful share in the fruits of economic activity’? and 
‘increase production”’ are old songs which can be achieved steadily 
without a dictatorship. 

4. “‘Economic reforms, including monetary reforms, by 
removing all obstacles to the entry of foreign capital, providing 
incentives for investment and establishment of multi-national 
corporations, removing visa requirements and socialized pricing of 
the 15 basic commodities.”’ 

The cited ‘‘economic reforms’? have been undertaken by 
previous administrations. The predominance of foreign capital does 
not restructure the society; on the contrary, it hardens the status quo 
of the big capitalists maintaining a monopolistic hold on the economy 
to the disadvantage of the Filipino businessmen, average entre- 
preneurs, middle class, and the masses. As to socialized pricing of 
basic commodities, ironically the prices under martial law have been 
unprecedentedly soaring and causing hardships to the people. 

On November 8, 1974, the Bulletin Today, a government- 
controlled daily, backed up by figures from Trade Secretary Troadio 
T. Quiazon, Jr., disclosed that in the period corresponding to the 
second year of martial law the inflation amounted to an average of 45 
per cent. 

5. ‘‘Educational reforms, to make the educational system 
relevant to economic development, by providing among others a 
college entrance examination so that no graduate will be unemployed 
but instead will be an asset to society.’’ 

Gearing the educational system to economic development is an 
old policy. An entrance examination to college will not restructure the 
society; on the contrary, it will bar the uninfluential poor from going 
to college. Thus, the UP President found in November, 1976 
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after four years of martial law that due to the entrance costs only four 
per cent of the students come from poor families. It will also not 
assure employment to every college graduate. That ‘‘no graduate will 
be unemployed’’, instead of being in the future, should be applied in 
the present tense considering the current total unemployed of well 
over one million; but the fact is that college graduates do not find 
employment under the Marcos regime better than under previous 
regimes. In fact, more college graduates want to leave the country now 
than ever before. Promised but unrealized expectations of employ- 
ment for college graduates or other unemployed do not consitute a 
restructuring of the society. 


6. ‘Social services under which one-half of the populace is now 
under medicare, more housing, establishment of human settlements 
in satellite cities around Manila, preventing pollution by prohibiting 
factories within a 50-kilometer radius of Manila, and setting up small 
scale and medium scale and medium-sized industries to absorb the 
unemployed in the rural areas.”’ 

All these social services had been undertaken before for they are 
normal functions of the democratic government of the Republic. 
They may be intensified but they are not new and they do not 
restructure the society. Medicare under the Social Security System 
and its related entities was started during the administration of 
President Ramon Magsaysay. Pollution continues as an aggravating 
problem. Intensification of the cited on-going social services is but a 
plan of the Marcos regime; a plan must be distinguished from actual 
materialization of the plan. 

A peculiar rationale behind the human settlements and relocation 
plans of the Marcos government is betrayed by its act of peremptorily 
bulldozing the shacks of the poor along the main roads of Metro- 
politan Manila and erecting high concrete walls to hide from the 
tourists those that it allows to remain. The idea is indicated by Father 
William Keyes in an article on April 2, 1976 as reflective of ‘‘policies 
that tend to hide the poor, or drive them out of the city, or ignore their 
existence.’’ Calling such policies as clearly unjust, Keyes deplored that 
they tend to emanate from ‘‘a mentality that only the well-to-do own 
the city and have a right to it.’’ That the people know this fact was 
found by Bernard Wideman who reported in the Far Eastern Econo- 
mic Review (March 5, 1976) grumblings from the poor that *‘*Marcos 
and Imelda are only making Manila look nice for the foreign tourists. 
They simply throw us out there in the wilderness.’’ Tondo spokesmen 
were likewise quoted by Newsweek (June 7, 1976) as characterizing 

‘‘Imelda’s beautification schemes’? to be ‘‘inhumanly cosmetic, 
— only for foreigners and tourists to enjoy. Apparently we are 
trash.”’ 


7. ‘*Political reorganization in which already 6,000 unnecessary 
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employees have been removed from government. These also include 
reducing the voting age of 15 years through the barangays or the 
citizens’ assemblies.’’ 

The governmental reorganization is being done under a 
reorganization plan prepared by a joint Legislative-Executive 
Reorganization Commission before martial law; the plan was 
therefore conceived under a democracy and not under a dictatorship. 

Mr. Marcos speaks of the removal of 6,000 employees, mostly 
those who were persona non grata to the administration for political 
and other reasons, but no reference is made about the thousands of 
new employees who are mostly political proteges. 

Among those removed were Jaime Ferrer,Chairman of the Com- 
mission on Elections, an upright crusader for clean polls, who was 
replaced by Ilocano Senator Leonardo Perez, a known rabid political 
henchman of Mr. Marcos; and lady Ambassador Carmen Buyson, an 
honest and conscientious diplomat, who reportedly was persona non 
grata to the First Lady for certain reasons. 

The reduction of the voting age to 15 years is not by law but by a 
dictatorial decree; it looks more as a blunt to the successful effort of 
Delegate Raul Manglapus, another presidential alternative to the 
Marcoses, in the 1971 Constitutional Convention to reduce the voting 
age to 18 years. It is significant that when Delegate Manglapus 
struggled to reduce the voting age to 18 years and submit the 
reduction immediately to the people-for approval and implemen- 
tation, the Marcos administration opposed the proposal and 
attempted in vain to defeat it. After the proposal won, it is 
understandable that Mr. Marcos should now try to outdo Manglapus 
by reducing through dictatorial fiat the voting age to 15 years not 
among the legal electorate but in the Marcos-manipulated Citizens’ 
Assemblies. 

It should be evident from the above examination of the seven 
reforms claimed by Mr. Marcos that they are not new at all but are 
the on-going and standard programs, plans, and projects of the 
Philippine government since President Manuel Quezon. They 
constitute the traditional function of the government of the Republic, 
and, therefore, not ‘‘a revolution’’ restructuring the society. 


Public Works 


The Marcos dictatorship has also been hailing as an achievement 
its public works projects like the ‘‘Japanese-Philippine Friendship 
Highway’”’ (formerly the Pan-Philippine Highway System), San 
Juanico Bridge, Cultural Center, etc. In reality, public works 
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together with entertainment like the Van Cliburn concerts and other 
Cultural Center shows, are the tactics of dictators to distract the 
people from their grievances and enslavement. There will be more 
and more of these tactical public works and spectacular shows with 
the lapse of time as a diversionary prop to the dictatorship. There will 
be more ‘‘show’’ international gatherings in Manila to promote 
where the government (in reality the people) will bear the unlimited 
expenses of the special and other foreign guests. Here is what an 
authority on dictators, Joseph Roucek, wrote to attest to this fact: 
‘‘Most of the dictators have deliberately 

pursued a policy of carrying on great public works 

and providing frequent public entertainment — 

‘stunts’, festivals, ceremonies, parades: Augustus 

constructed highways, theaters, temples, 

aqueducts and other great structures, and 

provided games and other spectacles in the 

theaters and stadia; Napoleon repaired and 

constructed roads, bridges, canals and seaports, 

restored old historic buildings and built new 

ones; the great public works and public spectacles 

of the Russian dictators, of Mussolini, Hitler and 

others of the post-World-War I group need only 

be mentioned. 

‘“These works flatter the people as a whole, 

give them things to be proud of, unite them 

around munificent material objects, distract their 

attention from their grievances, and block their 

possible opposition to the dictator by keeping their 

minds and enthusiasms on acts of the dictator 

which enhance his reputation and strength.”’ 

Robert Shaplen of the New Yorker (May 3, 1976 issue) has 
pointed out another motivation for the emphasis on public works, 
which is to make money from the funds allocated and from the con- 
tracts, saying that ‘‘many of the contractors are friends of the Mar- 
coses or serve as fronts in elaborate investment syndicates for them, 
their associates, and their relatives, including Mrs. Marcos’ family, 
the Romualdezes.’’ Shaplen observed that none of the expensive pro- 
jects ‘‘benefit the poor’’ and on the contrary, ‘‘bring more profits to 
the rich.’’ 

In this connection, when Indonesian President Suharto made a 
State visit to the Philippines, Mrs. Marcos told Suharto at the lunch- 
eon he gave for the Marcoses in Malacafiang that a source of the 
wealth of the Japanese wife of the late President Sukarno was the 
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kickbacks from the hotels Sukarno constructed in Indonesia. Mrs. 
Marcos cited her information that from the Japan financed Hotel 
Indonesia alone, Mrs.Sukarno made $20 million (P160 million in 
pesos). Later, together with their endless huge public works construc- 
tions, the Marcoses built a P320 million convention center and 12 new 
hotels at more than P1.2 billion for the routine IMF-WB meeting in 
Manila in October, 1976. 


Rhetorical Restructuring of Society Under Marcos 


This must be remembered: That the avowal of dedication to the 
welfare of the poor and underprivileged, to a more rapid national 
development, to a grander future for the nation, to a restructuring of 
society, and to the promotion of high ideals has been the 
characteristic line of talk of those who have seized power in an effort 
to justify and placate the suppression of the liberties and rights of the 
people. After the reign of such autocrats terminated, however, and 
the light of truth shone once more in the darkness of censorship and 
thought control, it was invariably found that such grandiose picture 
of consecration to the people’s well-being was just misleading 
rhetoric. 

In Portugal, the dictatorship of Antonio Salazar lasted close to 
fifty years. When the authoritarianism was over the appalling cost in 
repression of human rights proved to be a waste. In ‘‘Portugal: Fifty 
Years of Dictatorship,’’ Antonio de Figueiredo wrote: ‘‘The cruel fact 
is that, if Salazar inherited a poor nation, when he handed it to 
Caetano forty years later it was still the most backward and the poor- 
est nation in Western Europe.’’ 

The scrutiny of an autocratic rule must, therefore, penetrate be- 
yond glowing claims of heroic intentions and promises into a conside- 
ration of the primary value of those freedoms and rights cherished by 
all self-respecting peoples and the arbitrary deprivation of which, in 
violation of the fundamental law of the land, is an indubitable truth 
that cannot be concealed by honeyed claims and magnified or 
fancied boons. 

It is a known fact that in the Philippines the wealthy elite domin- 
ate the government and the society. The trumpeted reforms under the 
Marcos authoritarian rule are not likely to change this situation, and 
so-called reforms for the common people will largely be token and for 
propaganda because the Marcoses have themselves joined the top 
wealthy elite. This was confirmed after years Of martial rule by 
Robert Shaplen who wrote in May, 1976 that while continuing to 
proclaim his passion for reform and improving the lot of the poor, 
Marcos adopts a holier-than-thou attitude that places him, his wife, 
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and his close entourage or business associates above the battle — apart 
from the ‘‘new oligarchs whom he denounces but in fact epitomizes.’’ 

This wealthy elite is bound to continue to dominate the govern- 
ment and society for its interests and maintenance with the difference 
that there are added to this opulent elite the Marcoses and those kin 
and friends of theirs whom they favor; but as for the common people 
their plight will not be any better than under other leaders. 

Numberless dictatorships predominated by force in Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia but they have not improved the lives of the 
common people more than democratic governments had done and 
would have done. 


The performance of dictatorships in Latin America has shown 
this: that a dictator acquires more wealth and power but the elite 
enjoying economic power stays and the masses remain in their 
colonial poverty. This is attested by Professor Merle Kling of 
Washington University in his research paper entitled “‘A Theory of 
Power and Political Instability in Latin America’’. Professor Kling 
pointed out that in Latin America seizure of government by a caudillo 
does not provoke profound social and economic repercussions; that 
chronic political instability serves as an avenue of social-economic 
mobility but does not pose a genuine danger to the control of the 


conventional economic bases of power. 

The University of Washington professor observed that when a 
“revolutionary”? junta replaced Federico Chaves as President of 
Paraguay in May 1954 with Tomas Romero Pereira and subse- 
quently, in July, arranged for the election of General Stroessner 
without opposition, the pattern was a familiar one: the cast of 
political characters was shuffled but the colonial economy of 
Paraguay remained intact. Kling drew the conclusion that the main 
significance of the contrast between the stable character of the 
conventional bases of power and the shifting, unconventional 
position of government is that such contrast provokes intense and 
violent competition ‘‘for control of the government as a means of 
acquiring and expanding a base of wealth and power.”’ 


A similar finding was made by the writer Ruth First in her study 
of dictatorships in Africa. This noted author found that in African 
countries, a dictatorship does not significantly change the alignment 
of social forces; what it does is to put weapons into the hands of 
particular elements. Citing Nigeria, she noted that in that country, far 
from blocking disunity and disintegration, the army has accelerated 
it, which was an evident similar pattern in the Congo between the first 
and second interventions of the army. 

Indeed, it would be falling for propaganda to believe that a 
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dictatorship by Mr. Marcos could appreciably change the economic 
and social structure and thereby elevate the life of the masses any 
better than a democratic government can. On balance, of this I am 
convinced: that considering the nature of the problems and Mr. 
Marcos’ limitations and prejudices, whatever supposed accomplish- 
ments he can make through dictatorial rule as compared to what can 


be done under a democratic regime will not be worth the loss of 
liberty and dignity inflicted upon the Filipino people. 

Newsweek in its issue of September 30, 1974 containing a report 
on the Philippines by Tony Clifton under martial law wrote: **In 
September, 1972 when President Ferdinand Marcos placed his country 
under martial law,he hoped to win a breath ing spell in which he would 
be able to reform and revitalize his nation’s institutions. But last 
week, as the President marked the second anniversary of his assump- 
tion of emergency powers, he and his nation found themselves con- 
fronting more problems than ever before.’’ Clifton found that ‘‘As in 
the Central highlands of Vietnam, war has come to dominate fully life 
in Cotabato and the villages that surround it...the army is losing at 
least a hundred men a month”’ and that Marcos “‘seems to be spending 
more and more time just plugging holes instead of moving forward.’’ 

Corroborating Clifton, two years later, Robert Shaplen wrote in 
the New Yorker (May 3, 1976) that ‘‘Marcos is demonstrating what all 
authoritarian rulers demonstrate sooner or later — a gradual loss of 
direction and momentum, accompanied by the ostensible imposition 
of more ‘discipline’ to accomplish touted ‘reforms’.”’ 

In short, under the Marcos dictatorial rule, the loss of liberty will 
essentially mean only the perpetuation of Mr. Marcos in power and 
the expansion of his wealth and that of his favorites without any 
significance in the lives of the people at large whether they be dictated 
upon by him or democratically governed by other and freely chosen 
leaders. 

The sensible conclusion is that the search for a better life for the 
mass of the people still lies in a steadily maturing democracy such as 
what the Philippines had before Mr. Marcos maneuvered to establish 
a dictatorship. 


Shifting Justification For Martial Law 


The resort to any pretext to rationalize the assumption of 
dictatorial authority through martial law is detected by the changing 
and enlarging justifications for the martial law proclamation 1081 
dated September 21, 1972 which is now called **September 21 
Movement’’. Proclamation 1081 itself shows the two bases for its 
issuance, namely, the communist rebellion and the Muslim seces- 
sionist insurgency. One year later in his ‘‘Notes on the New Society”’, 
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Mr. Marcos has added five more after-thought justifications for the 
martial law government as shown by his own words, to wit: 


“This analysis finally identified the seven 
sources of threats to the Republic: the communist 
revolutionaries; the rightists with their plans for a 
coup d’etat; the Muslim secessionist movement 
in Mindanao and Sulu; the private armies and the 
political warlords; the criminal elements, which 
partly promoted and took advantage of the 
situation; the oligarchs who sought by all means to 
maintain the status quo and were possibly allied 
with the rightist conspirators; and the foreign 
interventionists evidence of whose funding was 
confirmed by the Government through banks in 
Japan, Hongkong and the United States of 
America.’’ 

On this enlargement of the reasons for martial law beyond those 
stated in Proclamation No. 1081, the subjects of ‘‘communist 
revolutionaries’? and ‘‘Muslim secessionist movement’’ were dis- 
cussed relative to the New People’s Army and Muslim Insurgency. 
The purported ‘‘rightists’’ plan for a coup d'etat is incredible because 
it was supposed to be undertaken not by the incumbent officers of the 
Armed Forces but by retired officers who certainly are in no position 
to stage a coup d’etat. The ‘‘private armies and political warlords”’ 
were already discussed in the treatment of “‘peace and order’’. The 
‘<criminal elements’’ contention was also taken up in connection with 
the matter of conditioning the nation to communism. 

The ‘‘oligarchs’’ excuse is fragile because the only oligarch 
whom President Marcos has gone after in one year of martial law is 
the family of Vice-President Fernando Lopez who was the logical 
candidate of the Nacionalista Party in the election of November, 1973 
had Mr. Marcos not dictatorially cancelled said elections and, 
therefore, a potential alternative to President Marcos. Even in the 
case of oligarch Fernando Lopez, the vaunted ‘‘revolution’”’ against 
oligarchs is almost ludicrous considering that when Mr. Marcos, as 
presidential nominee of the Nacionalista Party in the 1965 poll, was 
empowered to handpick his vice-presidential running mate, he chose 
Fernando Lopez whose family he now denounces as oligarchs — Is it 
because Mr. Lopez became a threat to become his successor? Note 
that President Marcos is guessing when he points to the oligarchs as a 
menace to the Republic in that they are ‘‘possibly allied with the 
rightist conspirators.’’ In truth, the so-called oligarchs may want to 
replace Mr. Marcos because he is disqualified from continuing under 
the Constitution beyond 1973 but still they are loyal to the Republic. 
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As to ‘‘foreign interventionists’’, this has been previously 
discussed as only a convenient bogey because the communist powers, 
Red China and Soviet Russia, although morally supporting 
communist subversives in other lands, no longer intervene with 
material aid or funds; and even the seriousness of Malaysian and 
Libyan connection with the Muslim insurgency is negated by the 
Philippines’ cordial relations with Malaysia in ASEAN and the 
welcome extended to Libyan leaders into the country. Marcos even 


extended an invitation to President Qaddafi of Libya to make a state 
visit to the Philippines; meanwhile, Mrs. Marcos _ visited Libya in 
November, 1976. 

Apart from the foregoing considerations, the expanding excuses 
for martial rule are particularly significant in that they reveal an 
ingenuity in formulating pretexts to justify the real purpose of 
extending the power of Mr. Marcos beyond his constitutional term by 
any means. One is reminded of the common wisdom which says that 
when a person acts there are always two reasons: the good reason and 
the true reason. 


On With Reforms Under a New and Younger Leader 


Let us go on pursuing reforms, even radical reforms. But let us 
do so under conditions of freedom, with the free will of the people 
and under a new, upright and preferably younger leader who will 
know how to use peaceful means and not under one who is associated 
with the grave sins of our society, otherwise the movement will be 
fatally handicapped by appearing as a fraud from its inception. 

There are those who would countenance or even advocate the 
continuation of Mr. Marcos beyond his legitimate tenure at the end 
of 1973 on the ground that there is need for a ‘‘strong leadership’’, 
particularly during the transition from the set-up under the 1935 
Constitution to that under the 1973 Charter. This position is 
untenable. In a constitutional system such as that of the Republic of 
the Philippines, a strong leadership contemplates a leader possessed 
of a strong intellect, strong moral fiber to resist exploitation of power 
for self, and strong powers of persuasion allowable under the 
institutions and the laws. With these qualities of leadership, he is able 
to obtain the willing cooperation of enough of the people to carry out 
the public policies and decisions and to accomplish the national 
objectives. He is not a strong leader who, to achieve his ends, will 
transgress the Constitution and the laws; he is a law-breaker with 
merits akin to those of a terrorist who would obtain what he wants 
through the intimidation of the gun. 

After having had his share of service and responsibility in leading 
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the country for 15 years, the best service that Mr. Marcos can now 
render further to the Republic is to turn over the reigns to a new 
leader. He is not called upon to assume responsibility beyond the 
period granted him by the people. More so, he is not called upon after 
his tenure to place unilaterally in his hands the fortunes of the nation 
into the inscrutable future in a dictatorial manner that decides the 
liberties, properties, and lives of the population. Furthermore, he is 
not called upon after his legal term to use without accounting or 
misuse the billions of pesos in public funds which belong to the 
people. He cannot play God. Playing God is a blasphemy that can 
only end ruefully. 

Apart from losses due to enormous corruption, there are constant 
indications of improvident misuse of public funds, President Marcos 
committed $50 (P400,000,000) million to the UNCTAD funds. In 
May, 1976, Mrs. Marcos donated $1 (P8,000,000) million in Kenya 
for the world’s habitats despite that the matter was still under general 
discussion; $1 million (P8,000,000) to Indonesia; months before, she 
had gifted $1 (P8,000,000) million to Egypt, and later, another $1 
million (P8,000,000) for the tomb of an ancient Egyptian queen. 

For the 5-day meeting of the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank in Manila on October, 1976, the Marcoses spent, 
according to the Stars and Stripes, around $440 million (more than 
P3.5 billion). What no other country has ever done, the Philippine 
government provided expenses and ‘‘lavish entertainments’’ for some 
3,000 delegates and their wives and hundreds of Mercedes Benz 
limousines, including Rolls-Royces, were imported for the use of the 
delegates. A delegate from Spain told the author that the enormous 
expenditure of the Marcos regime for this routine IMF-WB meeting 
was a scandalously wasteful spending which will inflict injury on the 
welfare of the Filipino people for a long time. 

Writing about the meeting, Time (Oct. 18, 1976) reported that the 
‘‘reception that Marcos arranged for the conferees’’ made ‘‘the rebel- 
lion of the poor’’ of which he talked about ‘‘hard to believe.’’ The 
report said that Manila ‘‘glittered with new buildings’”’ and the nights 
were filled with lavish entertainments. 

The Marcoses are the only known chief executive couple in the 
world who travel around in separate jet planes, aside from a third 
plane for their advance party and a fourth for their security, entour- 
age, and supplies. As the Cosmopolitan September, 1975 issue wrote, 
she travels very often and always ‘‘extravagantly’’, and according to 
Le Monde of May 10, 1976, they rove around the globe in ‘imperial 
style’’. There is nothing godly in their deportment; there 1s instead a 
mundaneness that does not dissuade them from squandering the 
people’s money by force because he refuses to obtain their free assent 
to his continued reign. 

It is insistently hoped that in his own interest he will realize that 
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this illicit arrogation of power based on force is ultimately not worth 
all the delight from the wielding of absolute authority, all the financial 
empire erected, and all the human pleasures, which are paid for by the 
harm caused to the citizens, their material injury, and their anxieties 
that nurture hatred. It is not worth it because in the end we mortals all 
die. When that inevitable finale comes, he cannot bring with him to 
heaven or to hell a centavo of the huge wealth. The worldly pleasures 
plucked out of the miseries of others will vanish in the cold feelingless- 
ness of a corpse. All the vanities and false, fleeting joys will become 
naught and devoured by the abhorrence, the hate, and the vengeance 
of the wronged and their kin who will survive the dictator. So if the 
authoritarian who has been misled into the usurpation of power is 
truly intelligent and wise, he should now know that it is now time for 
him to stop so that the delights that he had hoped to enjoy will not be 
totally wasted in a full retribution by the increasing number of the 
hate-smoldering victims of despotism. 

Because no man is indispensable, the Philippines has no further 
need for Mr. Marcos or for anyone in particular as leader after 
eight years of having him. The trouble with having one ruler for years 
beyond eight is that our country will get stuck with the substantial 
stagnation for having the same ruler and his peculiar mode during a 
prolonged period and will thereby lose the benefit of other dedicated 
and likely better leaders. There is a native proverb that no matter how 
palatable a food may be, one will get'tired of it and suffer from it for 
having it all the time. 

This country is not so lacking in leaders as to submit itself to the 
prolonged and dictatorial rule of one who as a democratic leader was 
not satisfactorily successful in the eyes of the people as indicated in 
the significant 1971 polls. In some underdeveloped countries, 
dictators thrived because of a dearth of other leaders. This is not so in 
the case of the Filipino nation which counts with young and able 
political leaders worthy of the heritage of Manuel Quezon, Sergio 
Osmena, Manuel Roxas and others who came after them. 

I recall a conversation with US Secretary of State Dean Rusk in 
Washington in 1966 when after leaving the presidency I made a 
three-month trip abroad in order that the new President could start 
his administration auspiciously without my presence. In the luncheon 
which Rusk gave me in the state department dining hall, he related 
within the hearing of other guests, thatin American history President 
Grover Cleveland, who was defeated by President Benjamin 
Harrison, ran against the latter in the succeeding election and won. 
Then Rusk said to me: ‘‘Mr. President, I hope you stay active in public 
political life to become the Grover Cleveland of the Philippines.’ 

I laughed and audibly said: 

‘‘No, thank you. There is one thing that 
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should be noted about the Philippines. In other 
young nations, particularly in Asia and Africa, 
they have a lack of leaders, so when the leader 
leaves the scene, a crisis arises because there is 
difficulty finding a qualified successor. It is just 
the reverse in our country; in the Philippines we 
have too many and good leaders. So I won’t be 
missed, Mr. Secretary. Retirement from political 
life suits me fine.”’ 
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VII. DEMOCRACY IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Filipinos Fit For Democracy 


The Filipinos compose one nation in Asia which is uniquely 
suited for democracy because this has been their goal and total 
experience since their national endeavor to sever colonial ties from 
Western powers in 1896 until martial law was declared in September 
1972. With no intent to disparage, it is but stating a fact to say that 
the fitness of the Philippines for democracy can hardly be said of 
other Asian countries which had no similar background and 
experience in the democratic systems as the Filipino nation. 


When Andres Bonifacio launched the armed revolution against 
Spain in August, 1896, he was inspired and goaded by the principles 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity which he had read in relation to the 
French revolution. When the revolution made enough headway, it 
enabled the formulation of a Constitution for the new nation in the 
Malolos Congress of 1899. Although there was need for dictatorial 
government during that time considering that the revolution was at its 
height, the Malolos Constitution chose to set up a Republic. 

In its preamble, the Malolos charter declared the purpose of the 
Filipino people ‘‘to establish justice, provide for common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and insure the benefits of liberty.”’ It 
named the new nation the ‘‘Philippine Republic’”’ in which the govern- 
ment “‘is popular, representative, alternative, and responsible, and is 
exercised by three distinct powers called the legislative, the executive, 
and judicial.’’ The legislative power is exercised by the Assembly of 
Representatives elected by the people for a tenure of four years. 
The executive power is discharged by the President of the Republic 
elected by an absolute majority of the Assembly for a four-year term. 
The judicial power is exercised by one Supreme Court of Justice and 
other tribunals prescribed by law. 

Regulating these three powers of government, the Constitution 
enjoined that ‘‘two or more powers shall never be vested in one per- 
son’ and ‘“‘neither shall the legislative power be entrusted to a single 
individual.’’ 

In setting up a democratic Republic, the Malolos charter 
provided for guarantees to civil liberties and human rights. Among 
such rights and liberties of the people are the following: 

Not to be arrested and imprisoned except by reason of a crime 
and in accordance with law; arrested persons to be carried to a judicial 
authority within twenty-four hours; not to be imprisoned except in 
virtue of a writ issued by a competent judge; except to save the 
occupant from danger, the domicile not to be entered; papers and 
effects not to be searched except with consent or under a decree for 
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cause by a competent court to be executed in the daytime, in the 
presence of the owner, a member of his family, or two witnesses 
residing in the town; correspondence or those made by telephone or 
telegraph not to be detained or opened; no temporary or permanent 
deprivation of property or rights except by virtue of judicial sentence, 
with payment of indemnity prior to any expropriation; not to pay any 
tax not voted upon by the Assembly. 

The Constitution guaranteed further the following rights and 
liberties: not to be hindered in the free exercise of civil and political 
rights, including going freely from the territory, removing one’s 
residence or property to a foreign country; not to be deprived of the 
right of expressing freely his ideas and opinions either by word or 
writing, availing himself of the press or any other similar means; 
not to be deprived of the right to join any association and of the right 
to petition, individually and collectively; not to be tried under a 
special law or by special tribunals, with the jurisdiction, privileges, 
and power of the army or navy extending only to crimes or misde- 
meanors having intimate connection with military and naval discipline. 

The democratic ideals enshrined in the Malolos Constitution 
of 1899 indeed reflected those of both the reformist and separatist 
movements against Spain. As Jose Rizal put it in his correspondence 
with his propagandist colleague, Marcelo H. del Pilar:""We fight so 
that there may be more justice and more liberty, and for the sacred 
rights of man.”’ 


Apolinario Mabini, the ‘‘brains’’ of the Revolution, later wrote 
an American general (Joseph Wheeler) that the motivation of the 
Revolution was ‘‘the popular desire of the people to have a govern- 
ment that would assure to the Filipinos freedom of thought, con- 
science and association; immunity in their persons, homes and corres- 
pondence; popular representation in the drafting of laws and im- 
position of taxes; equality of participation in public offices and 
public benefits; respect for laws and property; and the progressive 
development of public welfare with the help of means offered by 
modern progress.”’ 


The American Scholar, Dr. Joseph Hayden, wrote in ‘**The 
Philippines—A Study in National Development”’ in 1955 that ‘‘The 
Malolos Constitution was a free expression of the type of state to 
which the articulate Filipinos aspired at the end of the Spanish regime. 
This state was democratic and liberal and was pledged to a careful 
regard for the protection and development of masses of its citizens.”’ 
Hayden noted the ‘‘remarkable consistency’’ between the government 
set up by the Malolos Congress and the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines set up in 1935 preparatory to the Republic of the 
Philippines in 1946. 

The Filipino historian, Nicolas Zafra, observed that whatever its 
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defects, the Malolos Constitution had one thing for which the framers 
could well be proud, namely, ‘‘its democratic spirit and ideal.”’ 

In a message to the Congress, President Emilio Aguinaldo hailed 
the Malolos Charter which set up a democratic Republic as ‘‘The most 
glorious expression of the noble aspirations of the Filipino people, a 
mirror of their culture and a clear proof before the world of their 
capacity to govern themselves.”’ 


The entry of the United States of America, the outstanding 
modern democracy, into the scene bolstered and accelerated the 
Filipino undertaking to establish a democracy. In deciding to take 
over the Philippines, President William McKinley precisely did so in 


order to train the Filipino people in democracy and self-government. 


The Philippine Commission which was thereafter set up to 
administer the affairs of the Philippines operated to implement the 
American policy of tutoring the Filipinos in the maintenance of 
democratic government. Accordingly, in 1907 the Filipino electorate 
elected the members of the Philippine Assembly and have since been 
electing their national and local officials continually and impressively 
for a span of 65 years until 1972. In 1916, together with the lower 
House of Congress, the people elected members of the Senate. In 
1935, the Filipinos elected their Chief Executive or President of the 
Commonwealth. In 1945, they elected the President of the Republic 
which was established as scheduled on July 4, 1946. Up to 1969, when 
Ferdinand E. Marcos was reelected as President, the people had 
elected six Presidents of the Republic in polls adequately ‘‘clean’’ to 
reflect the popular will, changing administrations democratically and 
peacefully. If the Filipino people were less worthy of and suited to a 
viable democratic system, Mr. Marcos as an opposition candidate in 
1965 could not have been elected President of the Philippines. 

It is noteworthy that the British writer, Geoffrey Bocca, 
observed in 1965 that ‘‘Philippine democracy is more mature in many 
ways than that of, say, present-day France with its overtone of 
neo-Salazarist paternalism’’ and ‘‘it is much more mature than that 
of Germany which is trying it out, after a well-known period in which 
it did without it at all.’’ 


The success of Philippine democracy was expected considering 
that as attested to by Gunnar Myrdal in his book ‘‘Asian Drama’’, 
the Filipinos were outstandingly an educated people at the end of 
colonial rule. The basis for this was laid by the education-diffusing 
quality of Christianity as compared to Hinduism, Buddhism and 
Islam and by the superior Spanish colonial policy toward mass 
education as compared to that of Portugal, the Netherlands, Britain, 
and France, so that ‘‘when the Spanish era came to an end, the 
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Philippines was already ahead of most other colonies in popular 
education.’’ 


The succeeding American colonial authorities even more ‘‘placed 
a major emphasis on education’’ as well as on ‘‘a modernization of 
attitudes’’, so that ‘‘so far as education is concerned, the short reign 
of the United States over the Philippines must be judged a remarkable 
success,’’ leaving the Filipinos with ‘‘a literacy rate among the 
highest’’ in Asia and ‘‘an impressive percentage of people who were 
also literate in English.’’ Myrdal found out further that ‘‘during both 
the Spanish and American eras, efforts were made to improve the 
status of women, as a result of which the literacy rate in the 
Philippines today not only is high but differs relatively little between 
the sexes.’’ 

Considering the continuous and successful democratic experi- 
ence of the Filipinos for well-nigh three generations and the high 
degree of education of the masses who speak and write in both a 
native language and English, it cannot be gainsaid that among the 
nations in South and Southeast Asia, the Filipinos are the most fit 
and worthy of maintaining a democracy. In his book ‘‘Politics of 
Developing Nations’’ published in 1965, Professor Fred R. Von der 
Mehden of the University of Wisconsin, found that among all the 
nations of Asia and Africa the Philippines ranks third to Japan and 
Israel and above India in political development. He wrote: ‘‘If all the 
goals given above are used as the standard of political development, 
in the Afro-Asian area only Japan and Israel could meet the 
definition — with the Philippines, India and Malaysia approaching 
it’’ (p. 7). 

In the “Newsweek” of Sept. 30,1974, finding the performance 
of President Marcos unimpressive after two years of martial law, 
Tony Clifton concluded that Mr. Marcos may be condemned in 
history for destroying one of the few democracies in Asia. 

There is ground for this judgement. The top leaders in the two 
generations of Filipinos before independence, Quezon, Osmefia, 
Roxas, Quirino, and Garcia had been faithful to and bolstered the 
democratic system initiated by the Malolos Congress of 1899. Three 
leaders arose out of the generation following the Quezon era and 
the achievement of independence in 1946, namely, Magsaysay, 
Macapagal, and Marcos. Like our predecessors, Magsaysay and I 
were loyal to and strengthened the democratic system that had 
been maintained for over a half century. Had Marcos carried on this 
fidelity to democracy, it would have been further stabilized and 
vitalized as a strong tradition under his successor and under later 
leaders towards full maturity and vigor.But due to lust for power 
and wealth, he chose to betray the maturing Philippine democracy 
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by instituting the first dictatorship after seventy years of 
continuous democratic practice and experience. 

It is paradoxical that Mr. Marcos has sought to justify his 
installation of dictatorship on the alleged failure of a democracy 
due to the faults of politicians among whom he was a conspicuous 
culprit. His irrational stance of destroying democracy because of 
the lapses of a few crumbles before the truth uttered by Charles F. 
Clark that ‘‘abridging freedom and judging democracy by the evil 
of the minority of public servants is about as logical as burning a great 
forest to eliminate the snakes and coyotes.’’ 

In a desperate bid to justify the Marcos dictatorship, the line has 
been put forth by martial rule supporters that democracy ‘‘didn’t 
work’’ in or is not suited to the Philippines. This is adding insult to 
injury. If democracy is not suited to the Philippines, then the use of 
the 1973 Constitution to prop the Marcos authoritarian rule is 
unjustified because this Constitution seeks to maintain and 
perpetuate democracy in this country. The preamble of the new 
Constitution proclaims that the goal of the Filipino people is ‘‘to 
secure to ourselves and our posterity the blessings of democracy.” 
The declaration of principles and state policies begins with the 
enunciation that: ‘‘The Philippines is a republican state. Sovereignty 
resides in the people and all government authority emanates from 
them.’’ If democracy is not appropriate for the Filipinos, then the 
new Constitution of the Republic of the Philippines declared ratified 
and operative by President Marcos on January 17, 1973 is aimless and 
meaningless. 

The claim that the American or Western type of democracy is 
not suited to the Philippines must be seen in its bare falsity and 
sophistry. On such claim, it is argued that the Marcos martial rule is 
justified in sustenance of a democracy suitable to the Philippines 
which is variedly styled ‘‘people’s democracy’’, ‘‘barangay demo- 
cracy’’, ‘‘participatory democracy’’, ‘‘revolutionary democracy’’, 
‘“crisis government’’, ‘‘democratic revolution’’, ‘‘constitutional 
revolution’’, ‘‘constitutional authoritarianism’’, or some other label. 
It is instantly notable that the favorite label ‘‘constitutional 
authoritarianism’”’ is a self-contradiction and a legal impossibility; for 
authoritarianism means and requires absolute obedience to authority 
and, therefore, cannot be constitutional since the constitution limits 
and does not countenance authority which is absolute or absolute 
obedience thereto with no constitutional or statutory limitation. The 
other pet label ‘‘crisis government’’ is more plausible in the sense that 
the Marcos ‘“‘crisis leadership’’ since 1966 has occasioned or 
concocted crisis after crisis which allegedly warrants his continuation 
in office to solve the crisis which could mean for as long as he wants 
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to stay in power, conveniently ignoring the formula that a good way 
of solving a problem is to remove its cause, i.e., a good way of 
meeting a crisis is to change the leadership which caused it. 

Actually, this distinction between American or Western type of 
democracy and local democracy is a propagandistic device of 
dictators. Examples previously cited are the ‘‘guided democracy’’ of 
Sukarno, the ‘‘basic democracy’? of Ayub Khan, the ‘‘disciplined 
democracy’’ of Fulgencio Batista in Cuba, etc. 

In truth, there is no need or justification for such a distinction 
because democracy is basically the same everywhere in that the 
government must be with the free consent of the governed or as the 
Philippine Constitution puts it as above-mentioned: Sovereignty 
resides in the people and all governmental authority emanates from 
them.’’ With this fundamental and inviolate principle intact the other 
trappings of democracy vary from country to country. For instance, 
the democracy of the United States varies from that of Britain which 
was its source in that the former has a presidential system while the 
latter operates under the parliamentary system. The democracy of 
France differs from that of both the United States and the United 
Kingdom in that while it is parliamentary in form it is presidential in 
substance. The democracy of India varies from that of the United 
Kingdom from which it was derived in that in lieu of a royal sovereign 
as head of state, India has an elected head of state. In one word, it is 
inherent that democracy is not alike in any two countries but it is a 
democracy so long as the sovereign power is vested in the people 
exercised by means of free elections in the choice of the leaders who 
will wield the people’s authority from time to time. To claim 
justification, therefore, for the Marcos dictatorial rule in our country 
on the excuse that the American or Western type of democracy has 
not succeeded in or is not suited to the Philippines is deceptive and is 
merely a customary line of dictators to make distinctions between 
Western democracy and another type of democracy which without 
free elections is no democracy at all but a smokescreen for 
dictatorship. 

As Flora Lewis pointed out in ‘‘After Decades of Repression, 
Democracy Is Still the Wish’’ written in November, 1975, what has 
been deficient as ‘‘without relevance to the future’’ is not ‘‘liberal 
democracy”’ but ‘‘liberal capitalism,’’ in the sense of the essentials of 
democracy being ‘‘the right to choose governments and to replace 
them when they displease, and the right to be unmolested in the 
minority which means both civil liberties and the rule of law.’’ That 
democracy remains relevant to the future and valid for developing 
nations, the writer concluded, is shown by the fact that ‘‘even authori- 
tarian leaders give lip-service to democracy even if they haven’t the 
slightest intention of delivering because they feel the magnetism that 
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the democratic promise radiates.’’ 


Philippine Democracy Doing Well 


To assume that democracy has so failed in the Philippines as to 
necessitate a dictatorship by Marcos is not only labored and simplistic 
thinking but a slur to our people. While every administration since 
independence in 1946 has had its shortcomings — for no man or 
institution is perfect — there has been steady progress from 1946 to 
1969. If the development had not been as fast and adequate as one 
might desire, it is because democracy with its ways of freedom brings 
about progress gradually but steadily. As Alexis de Tocqueville has 
pointed out, by involving all citizens in all-pervading national 
activities through the impetus of liberty, democracy in the end 
produces the most wondrous results. He expressed the modest but 
more constructive virtue of democracy in these words: 

‘‘Democratic liberty is far from accom- 
plishing all its projects with the skill of an adroit 
despotism. It frequently abandons them before 
they have borne their fruits, or risks them when 
the consequences may be dangerous; but in the 
end it produces more_than any absolute govern- 
ment; if it does fewer things well, it does a greater 
number of things. Under its sway the grandeur is 
not in what the public administration does, but in 
what is done without it or outside of it. 
Democracy does not give the people the most 
skillful govenment, but it produces what the ablest 
governments are frequently unable to create: 
namely, an all-pervading and restless activity, a 
superabundant force, and an energy which 1s 
inseparable from it and which may, however 
unfavorable circumstances may be, produce 
wonders. These are the true advantages of 


democracy.’’ 
A totalitarian state may develop faster because of the lash of 


compulsion and regimentation, but even this is doubtful. Like any 
other human institution, democracy is imperfect and continually 
subject to improvement but it is still ‘‘the best government ever 
conceived by the mind of man’’ because it is as proximate as can be to 
natural laws, it affords the widest range of justice to all, it safeguards 


the inborn rights of man to liberty and dignity, and it fosters the 
blossoming of human initiative and talent which are the fountainhead 
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of progress. In the words of Hans Kohn in his ‘‘Political Ideas of the 
20th Century’’: 


‘*By its own essence, democracy can never be 
perfect, because that would presuppose a perfect 
citizenry, highly educated and never swayed by 
blind action or by inertia. But with all its 
imperfections, democracy is by far the most 
human and the most humane form devised by the 
growth of Western civilization which leads to 
increase the dignity and creative faculties of every 
individual.’’ 

In a dictatorship, the nation becomes dependent on one leader 
and when that leader goes, the people plunge into deep trouble 
searching for a new leader under conditions of division and violence. 
In a democracy, however, the people become trained to depend on 
themselves and not on their leaders whom they create and change as 
their interests and desires necessitate; hence, the nation acquires the 
strength to survive in any crisis the least of which is the loss of a 
leader whom they can easily replace in the peaceful and unifying 
dialogue of democratic elections. 


It is a matter of historical record that contrary to the implication 
of martial law there has been steady development of the country since 
constitutional government was restored after the last war. President 
Sergio Osmena brought about reconstruction of the war-ravaged 
country. President Manuel Roxas laid the foundations of economic 
growth. President Elpidio Quirino built the country economically 
upon those foundations. President Ramon Magsaysay strengthened 
the social structure of the national edifice by his emphasis on the 
masses. President Carlos P. Garcia added a nationalistic flavor to the 
national development. I abolished tenancy to further strengthen the 
social fiber of the nation. In his first term, President Ferdinand 
Marcos built roads to strengthen the infrastructure for faster 
development. 

Under democracy before the Marcos dictatorship, there 
had been steady social uplift among the masses from such progressive 
legislation as the Government Service Insurance System and eight- 
Hour Labor Law under President Manuel Quezon, the Minimum 
Wage Law and recognition of the right to collective bargaining 
and to strike under President Elpidio Quirino, the Social Security 
System and Rural Health Law under President Ramon Magsaysay, 
the Agricultural Land Reform Code of 1963 abolising tenancy, etc. 
The clearly advancing social and economic betterment of the people 
from these and a growing list of legislation for the underprivileged 
under the aegis of democratic leaderships compared to rhetorical 
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reforms and promises by the Marcos dictatorship makes the choice 
clear—that it is better to continue the proven advances in social and 
economic welfare under leaderships democratically installed by the 
free vote and consent of the people with the certain boon that under 
such democratic leaderships the citizens do not lose their precious 
freedom. 

The prime index of political development and success 1s 
economic progress. President Marcos’ own Chairman of the National 
Economic Council and Director of the National Economic and 
Development Authority, Gerardo P. Sicat, attests to the impressive 
economic development of the Philippines under democracy. In his 
work, ‘‘The Philippine Economy: Historical Perspective and New 
Directions for the 1970’s’’ published in November 1970, Sicat testifies 
that since the democratic Republic was established in 1946, the 
economy has steadily moved toward industrialization and by 1969 
had grown five times that of 1946. 

Sicat pointed out that in 1946, when the Philippines became a 
Republic, with an economy almost ravaged by four years of war, the 
total net domestic product (NDP) of the economy was chiefly derived 
from agriculture which constituted 45 per cent of the NDP with 5.5 per 
cent from manufacturing and the rest contributed by such activities as 
services, commerce, constructions, transport and communications. 
About ten years later, in 1955, the NDP was substantially different, 
with 35 per cent coming from agriculture and 16 per cent from 
manufacturing. By 1969, 31 per cent was contributed by agriculture 
and 17 per cent by manufacturing. 

The National Economic Development Authority head observed 
that ‘‘the dimensions of these changes’? can be more easily 
appreciated by an examination of the expansion of the whole 
economy which shows that in terms of 1955 constant prices, the NDP 
in 1946 was P2.7 billion; in 1955, this was P7.18 billion and by 1969, 
it was P15.7 billion. 

Sicat drew attention to the significant conclusion that the 1969 
Broce more than five times that of 1946 and twice as much as that 
O 

Sicat is corroborated by Frank H. Golay of Cornell University, a 
recognized authority on development in Southeast Asian nations, 
that the Philippines has demonstrated steady and encouraging 
economic progress since its independence under a stable democracy. 
Golay analyzed the factors for the Philippine performance in his 
prestigious work ‘‘The Philippines: Public Policy and National 
Economic Development”’ published in 1963. 

Golay observed that the Philippines seemed definitely over the 
watershed of political development, pointing out that incumbent 
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administrators had been voted out of office in relatively peaceful 
elections and that the growing indigenous entrepreneurial and 
industrial elites actively promoting something remotely akin to 
late-nineteenth-century laissez faire, ‘“ore not reactionaries but 
progressives promoting change.’’ He noted that although the political 
power of the agricultural aristocracy was still dominant, economic 
development in the postwar period had seen the emergence of a 
countervailing power center which has successfully challenged the 
agricultural aristocracy on a number of significant economic issues. 
The unity of the political elites had been permanently destroyed, and 
‘intense competition among the elites portends continued change.’’ 

The Cornell University professor cited the second factor for 
Philippine growth in a state of political stability as ‘‘the growing 
literacy and economic sophistication of Philippine society.’’ He 
pointed out that the ability of economic interest groups with their 
political retainers to blandly identify the national interest with their 
particular interests was being reduced. He noted that the ratio of 
college students to total population is unmatched in other 
less-developed countries. He deduced that while the quality of 
education leaves much to be desired,’’ Philippine education is 
economically and socially useful.”’ 

The third factor, Golay found, is ‘‘the nascent middle class.’’ He 
noted that traditional patterns of kin-oriented behavior have been 
eroding with internal migration, urbanization and economic growth; 
that preoccupation with the extended family has been lessening and 
awareness of the community of self-interest and the national interest 
increasing. Contributing to the middle class are an intellectual 
proletariat, the rapidly growing body of college and university 
graduates which remains politically passive but highly individualistic, 
and the beneficiaries of economic nationalism: Filipino importers, 
retailers, industrialists, and salaried workers. 


Golay assigned as a fourth factor ‘‘the existence of a structureof 
economic institutions appropriate to accelerate economic growth.”’ 
He cited financial institutions -these, functionally specializing in 
advance of the need for such specialization, tend to promote 
economic changes appropriate to accelerated economic growth. The 
noted author found impressive the proliferation of institutions which 
encourage savings such as those dealing in life insurance, social 
security, government service life insurance, postal saving, rural 
banking, and rural credit cooperativism. 

A fifth factor is ‘“‘the continued availability of foreign\savings”’ 
as the United States continues ‘‘to recognize her self-interest in seeing 
that ‘democratic capitalism’ works in the Philippines’’ and to 
participate effectively in Philippine economic development. 

A sixth factor is the ‘‘continued normalization of Philippine 
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commercial policy.”’ 

A seventh factor is ‘‘the essential stability of the Philippine 
economy.’’ Golay compared the stereotype of the less developed 
economy to a small boat in a choppy sea, tossed about by external 
influences beyond the control of the occupants, and noted that such a 
stereotype ‘‘has little relevance in the postwar Philippines.”’ 

Golay took note of the important fact that Philippine policy 
makers having acquired ten years of experience, ‘‘have displayed 
increasing competence in the management of their economy.’’ He 
concluded that the ability of the Philippine policy makers to maintain 
economic expansion in spite of the external disequilibrium ‘‘attests to 
the fundamental stability of the Philippine economy’’ and the 
diminished significance of external economic relations. 

Remigio Agpalo, a noted Filipino scholar and_ erstwhile 
Chairman of Political Science in the University of the Philippines, 
made an in-depth study of Philippine Democracy entitled ‘‘The 
Philippine Political System in the Perspective of History’’. In 
this study published in March, 1972, Agpalo concluded that there is 
no doubt that (prior to the proclamation of martial law) Philippine 
democracy ‘‘is so viable and vigorous that its evolution toward 
mature democracy is assured.’’ Agpalo stated: 

‘“Thus, in short, during the period of the 
American regime and the Republic, the 
Philippines has been modernized at various levels 
Of society significantly. Because modernization 
was gradual, the political system did not break 
down. Instead, its liberal democratic political 
organizations and procedures became institution- 
alized and strengthened. In other words, the 
Philippine liberal democracy has become politi- 
cally developed. However, at its present state it is 
still a young democracy. But there is no doubt 
that today it is so viable and vigorous that its 
evolution toward mature democracy is assured. ”’ 

An attestation to the indubitable success of Philippine demo- 
cracy was the editorial of the international paper ‘‘Herald Tribune’’ 
on November 18-19, 1961 commenting on the election for President 


of the Philippines in 1961. This prestigious paper said: 
‘‘More significant than the character and 


outlook of the new government is the striking 
example the Philippine Republic has given of a 
highly successful democracy in Asia. Since they 
achieved independence after World War II, the 
Filipinos have fostered a respect for constitution- 
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ality, individual liberty and democratic procedures 
which has proved superior to the storms and 
discouragement new nations everywhere exper- 
ience. Whatever influence Americans may have 
had on them, it is the Filipinos’ own accomplish- 
ment.’’ 

From New York, General Carlos P. Romulo on February 10, 
1962 also underscored the stability of Philippine democracy because 
the Filipinos are ‘‘well trained in democratic processes.’’ He said: 

‘‘Nothing has shown the stability of our 
democracy more effectively than our last Novem- 
ber election. The right of suffrage was exercised by 
the people in the true democratic fashion. The 
Macapagal administration had taken over the 
government calmly and efficiently and is now 
running it without the disturbances and upheavals 
we have learned to connect with the change of 
government in other countries not as well trained 
in democratic processes.’’ 

There is a ring of truth and certainty in William J. Lederer’s 
‘‘Democracy’s Triumph in the Philippines’, an article carried by the 
Reader’s Digest in April, 1963, in which Lederer accordingly 
acclaimed Filipino democracy as an encouragement to new nations. 
He wrote: 

‘‘New nations have reason to draw encour- 
agement from the maturing Filipino democracy. 
They note that the changes now under way in the 
Philippine Republic are being brought about by 
peaceful and democratic methods. There has been 
no seizure of power.”’ 


Filipinos Prefer Democracy 


In any case, the Filipinos have precisely preferred democracy to 
totalitarianism because they believe with John Dewey that ‘‘no man or 
limited set of men is wise enough or good enough to rule others 
without their consent’? and that ‘‘The individuals of the submerged 
mass may not be very wise. But there is something they are wiser 
about than anybody else can be, and that is where the shoe pinches, 
the troubles they suffer from.’’ Freedom-loving and principled 
Filipinos uphold that the end does not justify the means — a doubtful 
bid for a faster pace of development does not justify the suppression 
of the rights and liberties of the people. | 

This choice of the Filipino people for democracy is firmly rooted 
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in their wisdom, welfare, culture, and history. It is not justitied to 
make the Philippines join the dictatorships in Asia. Although geogra- 
phically in the East, the Philippines is ideologically and geo-politically 
part of the democratic West. As heretofore clearly shown, the 
Philippines was a democracy from 1899 until martial rule was imposed 
in 1972 for a span of over seventy years. The Philippines is the only 
Asian country tutored by the United States in democracy, a tutelage 
that lasted for a half century. Like most countries in the democratic 
West, the Philippines is also the only predominantly Christian nation 
in Asia. The Philippines is proximate, only a three-hour plane flight 
distance, to the Western territorial edge of the United States, which is 
Guam. The security and the welfare of the Filipino people require 
that its leaders accept and do not imperil what history and destiny 
have determined and what the people themselves had indicated they 
would prefer, namely, that the Philippines remain part of the 
democratic sphere of the globe. It is in the primordial interest of main- 
taining itself as a democracy that the Philippines since independence 
has forged an alliance with the leading democratic power, the United 
States, as have the other stable democratic nations in Europe and the 
Pacific. 

The strength of Filipino democracy has been structured upon a 
national sentiment of preference for democracy and freedom as 
expressed by all national leaders prior to President Marcos 1n a span 
of more than half a century. President Manuel L.Quezon said: 

‘‘! am for a fair and just government — a 
government that respects the law and makes 
everybody respect and comply with it. Justice 
alone can maintain the stability of any country; 
force cannot do it.’’ 

President Manuel Roxas said: 

‘*We will not yield freedom and liberty for 
economic well being. We will search for, and I 
trust we will find, that happy formula for security, 
for friendship and for dignity that can be 
combined with the elevation of the economic 
status of our citizens and with the preservation of 
our liberties.”’ 


President Elpidio Quirino said: 


‘The leadership that some people would want 
is One with a big club imposing absolute authority. 
I have a different procedure. I would rather 
inspire respect than impose it. I would have 
people believe in me and like me than to distrust 
me and fear me.’’ 
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President Ramon Magsaysay said: 

‘*We must not ignore the democratic processes 
which it is our duty to uphold. I must state once 
more that under this Government, no one will be 
denied due process and the equal protection of the 
law.”’ 

President Carlos P. Garcia said: 

It is Our purpose within the limits of our 
capacities to share in the efforts of giving 
substance to the freedom of Asians. There can be 
no democracy without freedom.’’ 


President Sergio Osmena said: 


‘“We hereby reaffirm our faith in, and 
adherence to, the principles of freedom and 
democracy — a faith and an adherence born in the 
early days of our Malay history, nurtured by four 
hundred years of Western contact, consecrated by 
our revolutionary fathers, invigorated by the 
teaching of America, ratified in the constitutional 
process of our Commonwealth, and now sancti- 
fied by the thousands of Filipino martyrs and 
heroes. 

‘We condemn the totalitarian ideology under 
a government by self-constituted or God-chosen 
rulers, and we hereby reaffirm our devotion to the 
principles of popular sovereignty, of a government 
of the people, for the people, and by the people. 

‘We believe in the superiority of a responsible 
democracy, peaceful and law-abiding, loyal to its 
institutions and determined to fight for its way of 
life, over a degenerate fascism and totalitarianism 
with its regimented lives, devoid of wills of their 
Own.”’ 


President Jose P. Laurel said: 

‘“The struggle is now for bread with freedom, 
security with liberty. The challenge to this 
generation is to put available manpower to work 
on the resources of the country to produce 
abundance that will guarantee enough bread for 
all but also in the fullest atmosphere of freedom. 
Strength and reddiness for defense must be 
accomplished without too great a sacrifice of 
individual liberties; we have been reared in four 
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centuries of struggle for freedom, the ever present 
and specific desideratum of which at every stage 
was the achievement of individual liberty and we 
cannot sacrifice this too much without destroying 


likewise our elan and will to success. The offer to 


our people in the form of a sacred covenant 
implemented by actual effective measures should 
be: liberty plus security, bread plus freedom.’’ 


Before being dazed into turning dictator by the taste of power, 
Mr. Marcos himself had acknowledged the time-tested Filipino 
preference for and capacity in democracy. In a speech before the 
Filipino community in Seatle, U.S.A. on October 22, 1962, then 
Senator Marcos declared that ‘‘The Philippines had a more 
propitious democratic development than Cuba in the sense that the 
Filipino people had chosen the ways of democracy in contrast to the 
Cuban swing to totalitarianism.’’ He said further: 
‘“Thus, the Macapagal Liberal regime is 
conducting a moral revolution within the law. 
That this already can happen in the Philippines 
speaks highly of the Filipino capacity for 
self-government and the resilience of Philippine 
democracy which after all broke the path of 
democracy and self-determination in Asia by the 
founding of the first Philippine Republic at the 
close of the 19th century.”’ 


Marcos reiterated the success of the Filipino people as a stable 
democracy when he became President in 1965. In his inaugural 
address, he said that the Philippines is ‘‘the first modern republic in 
Asia and Africa’’ and that ‘‘we are proud to point to our country as 
one stable in an area of instability, where ballots, not bullets, decide 
the fate of leaders and parties." 


The eminent Filipino leaders have underscored democracy and 
freedom as the Filipino way of life because, as I stated in my memotrs, 
‘*A Stone for the Edifice’’, ‘“The Filipinos are at their best when they 
are free.’’ There is a fundamental rationale for this reliance on 
freedom. The achievements in human civilization have ensued from 
the initiative of great men whose creative genius was not stifled by 
repression and came to blossom in the invigorating atmosphere of 
liberty. The most prosperous nation of our age, the United States of 
America, has attained greatness through the tremendous accomplish- 
ments of free men. It is the voluntary involvement of the free citizen 
in the nation’s affairs under a democracy which provides the potent 
engine for development and progress. The citizens cannot be herded 
as sheep and whipped by the lash of dictatorship into effective 
nation-building. As President Dwight Eisenhower portrayed it: 
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“Recognizing the frailties and requirements of human nature, I would 
try to persuade a man to gO along—because once I have persuaded 
him, he will stick. If I scare him, he will stay just as long as he is scared, 
and then he is gone.’’ A dictatorial privileged bureaucracy alone 
cannot build a nation without the willing collaboration of the people. 
In the words of Rosa Luxemburg in ‘*The Problem of Dictatorship’’: 
‘Without general elections, without 
unrestricted freedom Of press and assembly, 
without a free struggle of opinion, life dies out in 
every public institution, becomes a mere 
semblance of life, in which only the bureaucracy 
remains as the active element. Public life gradually 
falls asleep, a few dozen party leaders of 
inexhaustible energy and boundless exper ience 
direct and rule. Among them in reality only a 
dozen outstanding heads do the leading, and an 
elite of the working class is invited from time to 
time to meetings where they are to applaud the 
speeches of the leaders and to approve proposed 
resolutions unanimously — at bottom then, a 
clique affair.’’ 

The barangay on which the early Filipinos sailed to freedom 
from despotic kings and rulers and into which they organized 
themselves as free citizens in their new-found Philippine haven — 
those authentic barangays whose name is now invoked to entice them 
to collaborate in their enslavement under dictatorship — are an 
undefilable heritage of their unquenchable thirst and passion for 
liberty as the touchstone of their enduring welfare. Lapu-Lapu, 
Sulayman, Rizal, Bonifacio, Gregorio del Pilar, Jose Abad Santos, 
Burgos.Gomez, Zamora, Abu Bakr, Apolinario de la Cruz, Francisco 
Dagohoy, Edilberto Evangelista, Emilio Jacinto, Jose Panganiban, 
Diego Silang, Gabriela Silang, Flaviano Yengco, Wenceslao Vinzons, 
Francisco Castillo and the nin¢eteenmartyrs of Aklan, the thirteen 
martyrs of Bagumbayan, the fifteen martyrs of Bicolandia, the 
thirteen martyrs of Cavite — the endless list of Filipino martyrs and 
heroes has but one meaning: that the Filipinos are by nature free men 
and not born to bondage. 

This imperishable legacy of freedom, later enshrined in the bill 
of rights and liberties in the Constitution, gushes out of the soul of 
the Filipino in his National Anthem which sings in adoration to the 
Philippine ‘‘Land dear and holy. cradle of noble heroes, ”’ in these 
lyrics:  ‘‘Ever within thy skies and through the clouds 

And o’er the hills and seas, 
Do we behold the radiance, feel the throb, 
Of glorious liberty 
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‘“Thy banner dear to all our hearts, 
Its sun and stars alight — 

Oh, never shall its shining field 

Be dimmed by tyrant’s might. 


‘"...Itis glory ever, when thou art wronged, 
For us, thy sons, to suffer and die.”’ 


Let not such noble race of men of freedom and dignity ever be 
traduced and made to kneel before any dictator foreign or native. 
Because it is a tradition nurtured in their history, freedom is deathless 
and irrepressible in the soul of the Filipino people. In the Filipino 
heart, freedom is an eternal flame that may be dimmed by brutal 
duress but not extinguished for hope will ever glow for the refulgence 
of freedom in the same manner that no matter how long and dark the 
night may be and how fearful the nightmare, there will surely come 
dawn that will change the night into day. 

To the Filipinos, in whose veins runs the blood of gallant men 
and women who would rather die free than live enslaved, as it was in 


the past and shall ever be now and in the future, there is only one 
choice—freedom in a democracy or death! 
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VIII. DEMOCRACY AS A REVOLUTION 


A Marcos Coup D’Etat Not Revolution 


On scrutiny, the exposition of President Marcos anent his 
‘‘Today’s Revolution: Democracy’’ constitutes a misstatement of the 
nature of revolution and a mass of sophisms which are no more than 
a rationalization of his act of arrogating absolute power unto himself 
by exploiting the device of martial law and the duty of the Armed 
Forces — never before beguiled — to obey the orders of the 
Commander-in-Chief. The dissertation in fine is a gratuitous and 
tautological assertion that his proclamation of martial law and 
exercise of dictatorial powers are today’s desirable, democratic, and 
legitimate revolution. 

It is necessary to subject his exposition to the lens of close 
examination in the interest of keeping the people from the deception 
of a combination of illogical rhetoric and doubtful avowal of pious 
purposes and in the light of the fact that its fundamental objective of 
a ‘‘New Society’? was found to be communistic or of communist 
derivation. 

To present a case of Democracy as a legitimate revolution, it is 
essential to have a clear understanding of democracy and revolution, 
in other words, a definition of terms. What is democracy? What is 
revolution? 


Democracy 


First, the nature of democracy. A sound conceptuation of 
democracy was made by the British writer Evan Durbin in ‘The 
Politics of Democratic Socialism’’ that the essential ingredients of 
democracy are the free vote of the people, the freedom to oppose the 
government in power, and practised understanding between the 
parties contending for power not to persecute each other. Durbin 
wrote as follows: 

‘‘Political democracy consists in the 
possession by any society of three characteristic 
habits or institutions: 

‘‘1. The first and most typical of these 
characteristics is the ability of the people to choose 
a government. That is the first and most obvious 
characteristic of political democracy: the existence 
of a government responsible to the people, and the 
dependence of it and of the membership of the 
legislative assembly upon the free vote of the 
people. 
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**2. But the continued existence of this right 
implies and requires the existence of a second, and 
less obvious, political institution. If liberty is to 
exist, if the dependence of government upon the 
will of the people is to be real, there must always 
be a real choice before the people. This implies the 
steady maintenance of a critical and essential 
institution—that of freedom to oppose the 
government of the day. Unless the electorate has 
more than one possible government before it: 
unless there is more than one party able to place its 
views before the country; unless, that is to say, the 
opposition is free to prepare itself to take over 
power and the government to surrender it 
peacefully after an electoral decision against it, 
there is no choice before the people. 

‘*3. But there is a third, and still less obvious 
characteristic necessary to the existence of demo- 
cracy. It is the existence of an implicit under- 
standing between the parties contending for 
power in the state not to persecute each other.” 

Under the above-stated three criteria of democracy, considering 
that Mr. Marcos has done away with elections, that it was only his 
continuance in office which was submitted without an Opponent in 
the Citizens’ Assemblies, and that he has abolished the opposition 
party and jailed the more militant oppositionist leaders, the Marcos 
regime is as far from being a democracy as the earth is from the Sky. 

To minimize evasion and come to a sound conclusion, we may 
accept Mr. Marcos’ concept of Philippine democracy. In ‘*Today’s 
Revolution: Democracy’’, he stated that Democracy by tradition and 
theory is a political system that is identified with freedom and 
various institutions of safeguarding and promoting it. These 
institutions are representative government constituted by free and 
popular elections; and the freedom of the press, speech, thought, 
assembly and association.’’(p.37) 

In recognizing the indispensability of the various institutions of 
safeguarding freedom, Mr. Marcos has touched on the essence of 
‘democratic freedom although missing its import, which is the 
freedom of the mind that enables all citizens to take a vibrant interest 
in and contribute to the development of society. This freedom of the 
mind as the undefilable essence of democracy was cited by John 
Dewey in this wise: 

‘“The democratic idea of freedom is not the 
right of each individual to do as he pleases, even if 
it be qualified by adding ‘provided he does not 
interfere with the same freedom on the part of 
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others’. While the idea is not always, not often 
enough, expressed in words, the basic freedom is 
that of freedom of the mind and of whatever 
degree of freedom of action and experience Is 
necessary to produce freedom of intelligence. The 
modes of freedom guaranteed in the Bill of Rights 
are all of this nature: Freedom of belief and 
conscience, of expression of opinion, of assembly 
for discussion and conference, of the press as an 
organ of communication. They are guaranteed 
because without them individuals are not free to 
develop and society is deprived of what they might 
contribute.”’ 

In their well-accepted book, ‘‘The Challenge of Democracy’”’, 
published in 1942 and last reprinted in 1966, Theodore Blaich and 
Joseph Baumgartiner likewise define democracy as containing 
primarily the freedom of the mind. They made reference to Charles 
E. Marian’s book ‘‘What is Democracy”’ in which it is pointed out 
that democracy is not a mere form, a mere mechanism to be 
worshipped as an idol, but ‘‘a spirit, an attitude toward our 
fellowmen’’ or a mode of political cooperation through which the 
human personality may find the finest and richest expression of 
human values. So a people must have the democratic attitude if they 
are to take the road to a democratic society. 


Democratic attitude, Blaich and Baumgartiner explain, is made 
of ideals which are so much a part of us that ‘‘when we need to 
choose between different courses of action we choose the democratic 
one.’’ Among these ideals and convictions are belief in the sacredness 
of human life and respect for human personality, regardless of an 
individual’s origin or present status, from which beliefs stem the 
concept of human dignity or the dignity of the individual and on 
which assumption rests the ideal of equality. 

Aside from the ideal of equality, the other great ideal that 
underlies the democratic attitude is that of freedom or liberty. 
Without the interweaving of these two ideals, ‘‘there is no basis on 
which to build democratic attitudes’’ and no basis on which to build a 
democratic society. 

The two authors then conclude that ‘‘if a man is to be truly free, 
the first essential is that his mind must be free.’’ And if minds are to 
be free, there must be ‘‘a free flow’’ of information and exchange of 
ideas and an internal freedom from slavish adherence to preconceived 
ideas, and each man must be willing to question his most cherished 
beliefs. Therefore education in a free society must not be 
- indoctrination but education ‘‘that teaches each person to think 
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critically’’ to the best of his ability. 

Knowing that freedom of mind is essential to the democratic type 
of society they wished to develop, the American forefathers wrote into 
the Bill of Rights guarantees to protect the freedom of the mind like 
freedom of press, speech and assembly which are guarantees against 
censorship. The authors of ‘‘The Challenge to Democracy’’ 
concluded that so much stress was placed upon the freedom of the 
mind because ‘‘without a free mind, which has a right to question and 
to search for truth and if need be to criticize the status quo (state of 
things as they are), there can be no other freedom and there can be no 
free society.’’ : 

The essential element of democracy, therefore, is freedom which 
is safeguarded by (1) the free consent of the people given to their 
leaders in free elections and (2) the maintenance of the individual 
freedoms and civil liberties. It goes without saying that without either 
or both of these requisities, namely, the free consent of the people to 
those who would govern them and the exercise of the civil liberties of 
the citizens, there is no democracy. 


Revolution 


Second, the nature of revolution. President Marcos has 
oversimplified the concept of revolution in asserting that there are 
only “‘two approaches to revolutionary change, the Jacobin and the 
Liberal, which in modern terms, divide into the constitutional and 
armed struggles, or peaceful and violent revolutions’? (p. 4). In this 
oversimplification, the meaning attributed to ‘‘Jacobin’’ as an 
antithesis of ‘‘Liberal’’ is erroneous for as pointed out by Walter 
Alison Phillips in ‘‘The Jacobins’’, the word ‘‘Jacobin is the term 
commonly applied to anyone with Liberal tendencies.’ 

In fact, it is immediately visible that the Marcos ‘‘revolution’’ 
has much in common with the Jacobins. One of these is the 
elimination of elections or the elective principle and its replacement 
by the principle of appointment which, in the assessment of Christian 
Rakovsky, accelerated the downfall of Robespierre and his Jacobins. 
In ‘‘Bureaucracy and the Soviet State’’, Rakovsky pointed out that 
what played the most important role in the isolation of Robespierre 
and the Jacobin Club, which separated them sharply from the 
masses, was ‘‘the gradual elimination of the elective principle and its 
replacement by the principle of appointment.’’ He recounted that 
when, little by little, Robespierre began to replace the judges and 
commissioners of the various sections of Paris who, up to then, had 
been elected and when he began to appoint the Chairman of the 
revolutionary committees reaching the point of substituting function- 
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aries for the whole leadership of the communes, he thereby 
reenforced the bureaucracy and killed the popular initiative. As a 
consequence, Dumas, the Chairman of the revolutionary tribunal, 
complained to Robespierre that he was unable to find jurors for the 
tribunal for nobody wanted to fill this function (under Marcos, even 
now nobody wants to be a member of the commission for the 
reinvestigation of Senator Benigno Aquino, Jr.). Rakovsky noted 
that Robespierre himself experienced this indifference of the 
Parisian masses in his own case when on the 10th of the Thermidon, 
he was marched through the streets of Paris, wounded and bleeding, 
‘“‘without anyone fearing that the popular masses might intervene in 
behalf of the dictator of yesterday.”’ 

Marcos has invoked Hannah Arendt who in 1962 wrote a 
thought-provoking book ‘‘On Revolution”’ but like the over-all guile 
of his dictatorship and its fragile props of legitimacy and rationality, 
he cited this author out of context. If Arendt’s thesis is to be the 
measure of revolution, then Mr. Marcos has not waged democracy as 
a revolution but destroyed revolutionary democracy. 

It is Arendt’s thesis, and an impressive one, that the two 
significant modern revolutions were the French (from which ensued 
the Russian and Chinese) and the American. The French revolution 


which gave rise to the dictatorship of Napoleon Bonaparte failed 
wnile the American was a success. Ihere 1S a clear reaSon Ior tne 


failure of the French and the success of the American revolution. The 
French revolted against an absolute monarchy which they sought to 
replace with a similarly absolute authority derived from the unlimited 
power of the never-unanimous people. This could ony end in chaos or 
dictatorship. The Americans revolted against the British monarch 
possessed with limited power, which the American founding fathers 
therefore substituted with a similarly limited authority of the federal 
government. The limited authority was bestowed by the state- 
republics which pre-existed at the time of the revolution. The power of 
the federal government was circumscribed not merely by express 
limitation from the component states which reserved the residual 
powers to themselves but by the check-and-balance of powers among 
the three great branches of government, the Congress, the President, 
and the Supreme Court. 

In essence, unlike the French revolution which floundered 
because it failed to do what its American counterpart did, the 
American revolution succeeded because it created a new system of 
power in its democracy through its system of check-and-balance of 
authority. It was this system in which the Filipinos were taught 
under American rule and through which they were maturing into a 
viable democracy. Actually they were growing into the third most 
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successful democracy in Asia (third to Japan and Israel) at the time of 
the dictatorship in 1972. This was a derived good fortune from and 
extension of the successful American revolution. It was this 
succeeding Philippine version of the successful American democratic 
revolution which Marcos has precisely smitten down and has gravely 
imperilled by his anti-democratic, anti-revolutionary assumption of 
indefinite authoritarianism. By arrogating all legislative, executive, 
judicial and military powers unto himself, he has nullified the 
check-and-balance system which was the source of strength and 
success Of the American revolution in democracy. In this sense and 
from this standpoint, his so-called ‘‘revolution’’ is the Jacobin and 
not the American Liberal brand of revolution. 

To unmask the Marcos simplistic classification made no doubt to 
sustain the rationalization of his dictatorship, one needs only to draw 
attention to the work of Charles Johnson, ‘‘Revolution and the 
Social System’’, in which he identifies six types of revolution. These 
are: (1) The Jacquerie (the mass peasant uprising); (2) The 
Millenarian Rebellion (the Jacquerie plus charismatic leadership); (3) 


The Anarchistic Rebellion (the attempt to restore an already shattered 
society as in the Vendie Rebellion, 1793-1796); (4) The Jacobin- 
Communist Revolution (spontaneous social revolution as in France 
and Russia); (5) The Conspirational Coup d’Etat (which develops a 
social revolution); and (6) The Militarized Mass_ Insurrection 
(calculated nationalist and social revolution utilizing guerrilla warfare 
as in China 1937-1949, Algeria 1954-1962, and North Vietnam, 
1945-1954).”’ 

Nevertheless, to minimize labored explanations and to reach a 
valid judgment, we may accept hypothetically Mr. Marcos’ classifica- 
tion of revolution. 

In citing two approaches to revolutionary change, ‘‘the Jacobin 
and the Liberal’’, Marcos associates the Jacobin with ‘‘armed 
struggles’’ or ‘‘violent revolution’’ while he equates the Liberal with 
*‘constitutional ”’ or ‘‘peaceful’’ revolution, contending that his 
being a Liberal revolution it is “‘constitutional’’ and ‘‘peaceful’’. 

His premise may be hypothetically adopted; but his conclusion 
that his avowed revolution is ‘‘constitutional’’ and ‘‘peaceful’’ is 
fully erroneous. The Marcos ‘‘revolution’’ is neither constitutional 
nor peaceful. It will be shown that it is not even a revolution. 


It is not constitutional because as heretofore discussed, the 
proclamation and maintenance of martial law was in violation of the 
Constitution in that it does not meet the test of the condition ‘‘when 
the public safety requires it’’; it disregarded the Constitution by 
preventing martial law from being questioned before the Judiciary 
and by doing away with Congress and the elections of November, 
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1973; it has made use of the Constitution of the Republic of the 
Philippines proposed by the 1971 Constitutional Convention without 
said Constitution being ratified in a‘plebiscite among qualified voters 
as required in the 1935 Charter under which the formulation of said 
proposed Constitution was authorized; and Mr. Marcos has extended 
his Constitution-fixed tenure of office beyond 1973 merely on the 
basis of Citizens’ Assemblies created by him which ‘‘voted’’ under 
martial law and which have no constitutional power to decide on the 
tenure of the Chief Executive of the country. 

The Marcos ‘‘revolution’”’ is not peaceful also because it 
employed violence by imposing martial law, summarily incarcerating 
oppositionist leaders and other dissenters, curtailing freedom of the 
press, speech, assembly, and association, and otherwise spreading 
terror and despair which is an equivalent of violence. In their analysis 
of violent revolutions, Carl Leiden and Karl Schmitt in ‘‘The Politics 
of Violence: Revolution in the Modern World”’ have pointed out that 
terror is a violence that accompanies violent revolutions. 

Leiden and Schmitt wrote that terror, which is the atmosphere of 
fear and despair brought about by threats or acts of violence, 
sabotage, or property spoliation, either deliberately or accidentally 
engendered, is ‘‘a common ingredient in revolution.’’ Noting the 
definition of terror as a symbolic act designed to influence political 
behavior by external means entailing the use or threat of violence, the 
authors incisively observed that terror can be conceptualized more 
broadly than such definition; more aptly, terror is ‘‘the emanation of 
an atmosphere of fear’’ and despair, generally accompanied by 
seemingly senseless and wanton threats to life and property, carried 
out in normless ways by the plural centers of power. 

The Marcos ‘‘revolution’’ being unconstitutional and character- 
ized by terror and violence cannot, therefore, be a Liberal revolution 
to be classified with that which Walter Lippmann attributes to the 
American Constitution because the latter ‘‘envisaged the enfran- 
chisement of the whole adult population.’’ Whatever revolutionary 
reforms have been made in America, indeed, were effected under and 
within the Constitution and not through violence. This cannot be said 
of the Marcos ‘‘revolution’’. 

The Marcos action is not even a revolution; it is in truth a coup 
d’etat. Edward Luttwak in his book ‘‘Coup D’Etat’’ states that ‘‘a 
coup consists of the infiltration of a small but critical segment of the 
state apparatus, which is then used to displace the government from 
its control of the remainder’’; and in revolution,, ‘‘the action i: 
conducted, initially at any rate, by uncoordinated popular masses, 
and it aims at changing the social and political structures, as well as 
the actual personalities of the leadership.’’ Distinguishing a cour 
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from a revolution, Leiden and Schmitt point out that ‘“‘A coup i: 
normally carried out by a small group of individuals whosé 
deliberations and whose decisions have been secret and whose 
organization has been clandestine and conspirational. But revolutions 
involve the masses. Major social and political changes can take place 
only by converting large numbers of individuals and marshalling thei 
opinions and support.’’ 


Dwelling further on the coup, these two authors wrote as 
follows: 


‘‘A coup d’etat is an unexpected, forceful 


substitution of one ruling groupfor another or at 
the least any sudden unconstitutional alteration in 
government. Coups are consummated by the 
threat (as in martial law) or use of force. The coup 
d’etat represents the seizure of a state’s symbol of 
authority and its mechanisms for coercion, but 
this seizure does not in itself necessarily lead to 
social revolution. The successful conspirators in 
the coup invariably try to legitimize the seizure of 
power and to propagandize their retention of it. 
Moreoever, they may be expected to refer to their 
deeds as revolutionary; the word is used loosely 
enough to accommodate most of these preten- 
sions.’ 


In ‘The Seizure of Political Power In A Century of 
Revolutions’’, Feliks Gross distinguishes a coup d’etat from a social 
revolution in that the former ‘‘is the transfer of political power from 

above’’ while the latter are ‘‘fundamental social changes carried out 
from below.’’ 

From the distinction between a coup d’etat and a revolution, 
these are notable:(1) a coup d’etat is effected by threat of force or the 
actual use of force resulting in a ‘‘sudden unconstitutional alteration 
of government’’; and (2) a revolution is initiated with the masses and 
changes ‘‘the personalities in the leadership.’’ On the latter, it is a 
labored rationalization to call revolution the forcible act of the ruler 
' himself since a revolution is a movement initiated with the masses 
against and to change the ‘‘personalities in the leadership.’’ This is 
particularly true in the case of Mr. Marcos who himself by 
maladministration caused the evils which his vaunted ‘‘revolution’’ 
now seeks to combat and remedy. On these facts, the Marcos 
“‘revolution’’ would be a revolution against Marcos, to believe which 
is to indulge in a delusion and subscribe to an absurdity. 

If a ruler himself makes ‘‘an unconstitutional alteration in 
government’”’ with the use or threat of violence, it is a coup but not a 
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revolution. An instance of this cited by Leiden and Schmitt is the case 
of King Mahendra in Nepal who consolidated his power by ‘‘a sudden 
and unconstitutional alteration in government’’. 

The two writers narrated that in 1970, the ruler of Nepal, King 
Mahendra, abolished the then ‘‘parliamentary’’ system on the 
ground that it was unsuited to Nepal’s political climate. Reminiscent 
of President Ayub’s Basic Democracies in Pakistan, the King’s new 
system was called Panchayat Democracy (similar to the Marcos 
participatory democracy in the Citizens’ Assemblies). Accompanying 
the new system initiated by King Mahendra was ‘‘a plethora of 
promises, including land reform”’ (just like Marcos) and an attempt 
to impose limits on land rents. Leiden and Schmitt concluded that tiie 
King’s act in which he threw out a prime minister backed up by a 
majority party and banned all political parties (like deposing 
majority-elected Senate President Gil Puyat and Speaker Villareal 
and banning their party as well as the opposition parties) “‘was a 
coup, in that he unconstitutionally seized the bulk of the power 
mechanisms of the government for himself.’’ 


In staging a coup d’etat, Mr. Marcos has not launched a social 
revolution except for propaganda purposes but has instead set up a 
fascist-doctrinal dictatorship reminiscent of Hitler’s Germany and 
Mussolini’s Italy. As Robert Shaplen also noted in May, 1976, Marcos 
has said that he intends to encourage trade unionism, but the fact is 
that, while his government countenances unions, it appears in some 
ways to be moving toward the creation of a syndicate state ‘‘not unlike 
Mussolini’s fascist corporate state.’’ 


In preserving the same state apparatus, in cloaking the seizure 
of absolute power with profuse legalism, in conserving the right 
to private property, in abolishing the workers’ right to strike and 
in suppressing all dissent, he has done precisely what the fascists 
in Nazi Germany and Mussolini’s Italy perpetrated, as may be seen 
from the nature of fascism in the description of German and Italian 
fascism made by Paul Sering in ‘‘Notes on Fascism’’ and Otto Bauer 
in ‘‘The Essence of Fascism’’. 


Sering pointed out that the technique of the fascist struggle for 
power is illegal ‘‘but not revolutionary,’’ and that it does not shrink 
from any crime, yet ‘‘does not seek to overthrow the state 
apparatus,’’ only to take it over in ‘‘strictly legal’’ fashion. 


He wrote that fascism started by crushing the workers’ movement, 
went on to ban all other parties, ‘‘including its former coalition 
partners’’, and finally subjected all other organizations of workers 
and peasants down to the last sports club and savings association to 
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the control of Nazi Fuehrers. It likewise began by forbidding the 
press of the opposition parties, went on to ‘‘forced coordination’’ of 
the non-party press, and ended by subjecting all sources of 
information not only to negative censorship but to positive directives, 
thus turning them into tools of government propaganda — all of 
which network is the true hallmark of the ‘‘total state.’’ 


In fascism, the arbitrary violation of all rights in particular 
contrasts conspicuously with another essential trait of fascist 
dictatorship, namely, ‘‘the maintenance of the right of property in 
principle.’’ Capitalistic property on the basis of the traditional class 
struggle is preserved and the composition of the economic oligarchy 
remains on the whole intact but is ‘‘supplemented by rising elements 
from the fascist party.”’ 


In addition, Bauer drew attention to the fact that ‘‘fascism has 
abolished the right to strike’’ (as Marcos did). 

It is clear from all the foregoing that the Marcos ‘‘liberal’’ 
**Today’s Revolution: Democracy’”’ is a sophism and a deception; it is 
neither constitutional nor peaceful nor a revolution. It is a 
fascism-oriented coup d’etat which set aside the Constitution under 
which he could not constitutionally continue in power after 1973 in 
order that he could by such coup, through the use of violence and 
threat of violence in martial law and labored legalism, stay in 
absolute or total power beyond 1973. 


His is not a ‘‘democratic revolution’’; it is a coup invoking a 
democratic revolution; it is actually a naked usurpation of power 
without vital change, thereby rendering valueless the coercive backing 
given and the responsibility assumed by the Armed Forces for its 
installation. 


In this coup, only Mr. Marcos gains; the people do not gain 
because there is no real change, no authentic social and economic 
revolution in society; the Armed Forces do not gain because while 
they have assumed before history the introduction of a dictatorship, it 
is an empty sacrifice. It is not compensated by real benefits to the 
people compared to those that can be won also in a democracy under 
the right leadership. 


Revolutionary Reforms By Constitutional Convention 
Aborted By Marcos 


The public record of Mr. Marcos does not substantiate the claim 
that he is a revolutionary. He cannot possibly be a revolutionary 
because he is incompatible with the test established by Mikhail 
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Bakunin that a revolutionary ‘‘has no personal interests and business 
affairs of his own.’’ 


Motivated primarily by the conquest and retention of power, 
he is a hard-boiled, pragmatic politician, who has used public 
office, its power and influence, to rise from the lower level of 
the elitist class to the top of the oligarchs. It would be an illusion 
to expect of a leader of his background an authentic social revo- 
lution. Such revolution could have come out of the 1971 Consti- 
tutional Convention; such was the expectation of the people. Mr. 
Marcos, however, maneuvered through a dubious use of the 
presidential power to control the Constitutional Convention in 
order to use it to perpetuate himself beyond 1973 which he was 
prohibited to do under the existing 1935 Constitution. It is with 
pain that I solemnly declare as President of the Constitutional 
Convention that were it not for the intervention of President Marcos, 
the Convention could have, through the provisions of the new 
Charter, launched a genuine and peaceful democratic revolution 
reasonably restructuring the society; but with the successful 
maneuver of Mr. Marcos to place the Convention under his 
domination, the resultant charter, whose final provisions Mr. Marcos 
dictated, became not a vehicle for a peaceful revolution but a 
scaffold for the indefinite Marcos dictatorship. 


There is need to cite only two or three of a number of features of 
the 1973Constitution to substantiate this fact. It was the sentiment in 
the Convention that as a revolutionary measure to restructure the 
society, the right to property should be subordinated to the right to 
life and liberty. It was, therefore, a consensus in the Convention to 
modify the existing constitutional principle that “No person shall be 
deprived of life, liberty or property without due process of law’’ by 
separating the right to life and liberty from the right to property 
which shall be subordinated to the right to life and liberty. Thus, the 
Committee on Civil and Political Rights had approved for adoption 
of the Convention the following provision: 


‘No person shall be deprived of life or liberty 
without due process of law. The right to private 
property shall be protected subject to such 
limitations as the state may impose in the public 
interest.’’ 


Another provision which had been approved by the Committee 


on Declaration of Principles and Ideologies for adoption by the 
convention and which would have restructured Philippine society 
was the adoption of the concept of stewardship in the ownership of 
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property. Said provision which the Convention was poised to act 
upon before the proclamation of martial law was the following: 


‘The State recognizes the right of man to own 
property in the concept of stewardship which 
obliges all persons to use their property to benefit 
not only themselves but society. The ownership 
and enjoyment of private property may be limited 
and regulated by law to ensure the broadest social 
benefit. It shall also implement, by law, various 
forms of social ownership of the means of 
production, distribution and exchange as the 
social and economic conditions require.’’ 


Other progressive provisions already approved by the Conven- 
tion before martial law were those constituting a Bill of Social and 
Economic Rights in addition to the existing Bill of Rights (Civil and 
Political) which would have also engendered the restructuring of 
society. 

What happened to all these truly revolutionary projects of the 
Constitutional Convention? After Mr. Marcos declared martial law, 
he thereby acquired complete dominance of the Convention to be in 
a position to dictate what the new Constitution would contain.Thus, 
through his henchmen in the Convention, the provisions recasting the 
rights to property and the Bill of Social and Economic Rights to pro- 
mote restructuring Philippine society were discarded. Therefore, in its 
totality, as remarked to me in candor by the Chairman of the 
Committee on Land Reform whose progressive report on land reform 
was also set aside, the 1973 Constitution ‘‘entrenches the elite class as 
ever.’’ 

Instead of these and other revolutionary reforms contemplated 
by the 1971 Constitutional Convention, we have the Marcos seven 
reforms which are but normal functions of a government dominated 
by the oligarchy. Routine government projects can easily be called 
‘‘reforms’’ because every government seeks to improve and reform 
existing conditions; but to call the Marcos ‘‘reforms’’ a ‘‘revolution’’ 
warranting martial law or dictatorship of indefinite duration is to tax 
the credulity of the enlightened. Assuming the genuineness of these 
_ *Sreforms’’ and their actual transformation into reality from their 
present state of being mere plans and promises, they would not 
constitute a restructuring of Philippine society for they do not alter 
the right to property and do not produce a real and significant shift in 
the fundamental relationship between the elite and the poor. They_are 
in reality a public relations exercise, a labored excuse to justify the 
unconstitutional continuation in power of Mr. Marcos beyond 1973, 
with the unfortunate aspect, as it has been pointed out, that they and 
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the totalitarian situation created in their name ultimately promote the 
communist cause. 


Essentials of Democracy Violated 


To find that the Marcos assumption of dictatorial power is a 
coup d’etat and not a democratic revolution is not to say that 
Democracy can not be a revolution. 

Mr. Marcos touched on the true revolution in and by a 
democracy but took it lightly for the convenience of his dictatorship. 
Related to his oversimplication of Jacobin and Liberal revolution, he 
said: ‘“There are those who think there is a third way: reforms. But 
reforms, to succeed, must be radical, and radical reforms are nothing 
less than revolutionary”’ (p. 20). 

In this statement, President Marcos stated the correct nature of 
peaceful revolution in a democracy or Democracy as a revolution. 
What if reforms in a democracy are radical? Their radicalness is what 
invests them with the character of revolution with the requisite that 
they be sought and consummated within the processes of a democracy 
requiring the free consent of the people for the exercise of power by 
their leaders and the preservation of civil liberties. 

By definition and reason, Democracy as a revolution must be 
and remain a democracy, otherwise the revolution would not be by 
Democracy but by dictatorship. Democracy cannot be a democratic 
revolution, it cannot remain a democracy, if the authority which runs 
it is an authoritarianism that is violative of the essentials of 
democracy, which are the free consent of the people to establishing 
the governing authority and the maintenance of the citizens’ liberties. 

It is a plain paradox to claim that a ‘‘revolution’’ is by a 
democracy while at the same time suppressing free elections and civil 
liberties which are an essential ingredient of democracy. That is not a 
democratic revolution; it is a guise for a dictatorship invoking the 
name of democracy in vain. 

For Democracy to undertake a revolution, it must do so within 
the said two essential requisites that make a democracy. Mr. Marcos 
did away with the plebiscite on January 15, 1973 for the people to 
decide whether to approve or reject the Constitution of the 
Republic of the Philippines proposed by the 1971 Constitutional 
Convention and instead submitted the proposed new Constitution to 
the controlled Citizens’ Assemblies which he also utilized to support 
his continuation in office beyond 1973 although they have no 
constitutional prerogative to do so. By doing this, he has set to 
naught the first requisite of democracy, which is the free consent of 
the people to submit to the authority of those who will govern them in 
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their name. Without such consent, the set-up would be worse than in 
communism for whereas in communism the power is conceivably 
sustained by the majority, the proletariat and/or the peasantry, in the 
Marcos set-up, his authority,which has not been obtained through the 
free sanction of the people, is by implication sustained by a minority 
which prevails because of the force under martial law imposed on the 
majority. 

Moreover, by indefinitely declaring martial law — under which 
he purports to wage a revolution for reforms — and by departing 
from the sole and valid purpose of martial law to safeguard public 
safety and order, Mr. Marcos has repressed the civil liberties of the 
people. 

Therefore, ‘‘Today’s Revolution: Democracy,’’ if it be a 
revolution at all, in its true sense is not by Democracy but by 
totalitarianism. 


True Democratic Revolution 


The true, constitutional and peaceful revolution in a democracy 
as a revolution has been recognized by other Filipino leaders before 
Mr. Marcos with this difference: that they were revolutions that 
would not nullify the essentials of democracy such as government by 
the free consent of the people and the inviolate exercise of civil 
liberties. The 1971 Constitutional Convention was to undertake such 
constitutional and peaceful revolution until Marcos sabotaged it and 
turned it into an implement for his unconstitutional and forcible 
perpetuation in power. 

In my Own term from 1961 to 1965, I endeavored to wage a 
democratic revolution but it was truly democratic in that it would be 
undertaken within,and without violating,our democratic institutions. 
Within six months after stepping down from the presidency, I wrote 
in my memoirs, ‘*‘A Stone For the Edifice’’, that my administration 
was a revolution that was peaceful, since it would be ‘‘within the 
general limitations of the democratic process’’ (p. 51). 

I said that during our administration, I regarded the task as an 
unfinished and peaceful revolution. 

‘‘During our Administration, I therefore 
regarded the task as an unfinished and peaceful 
revolution. Under our concept, it was to be a 
continuation of the Filipino revolution of 1869 
against Spain. The revolution was commenced by 
Andres Bonifacio, a plebian and man of action. 
The leadership of the revolution was later taken 
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over by General Emilio Aguinaldo who came from 
the upper or illustrado class. 

‘‘At the time I assumed the Presidency in 
1961, our country had been enjoying political 
stability. The political aim of the revolution of 
1896 had been achieved, let us hope permanently. 
But definitely not its social objective. 

‘*What was this social objective? Since the 
revolution was launched by Bonifacio, a man of 
the masses, it can be assumed that had he been 
favored with the good fortune of pushing through 
the uprising successfully, he would have freed the 
people not only from foreign rule but also from 
exploitation by their own countrymen. On 
Bonifacio’s Katipunan, Blair and Robertson in 
The Philippine Islands wrote that there was an 
‘idea in the minds of the masses that they were 
somehow going to shake off their masters, get rid 
of the whites, and divide up the big estates not 
only of the friars but of Filipino landowners as 
well’. The Bonifacio revolution would have 
brought about an equitable distribution of the 
wealth of the land among the bulk of the people. 

‘*We expressed this belief in a reaffirmation 
of what we conceived as the national objectives 
and goals of the nation before the Manila Rotary 
Club on January 5, 1965, by asserting that: 

“The Philippine Revolution 
was a mass movement and part of 
its demands was for the regime to 
put an end to the state of 
dispossession of the masses.”’ 

‘We moved along in our Administration in 
the conviction that with the attainment of 
independence from alien rule, the struggle to 
achieve the social objective of the revolution of 
1896 had not been completed. It shall remain 
unfinished until the goal of Bonifacio of having 
prosperity shared by the greater number of our 
countrymen is attained’ ' (pp. 43-45). 

It was in implementation of the unfinished and peaceful 
revolution that my administration undertook the revolutionary step 
of abolishing tenancy through Republic Act. No. 3844 enacted 
August 8, 1963, known as the Agricultural Land Reform Code, the 
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implementation of which President Marcos now emphasizes. It was 
this land reform law as amended which the 1973 Constitution 
mandated the interim National Assembly to continue by directing 
priority, among others, to ‘‘the implementation of declared agrarian 
reforms.’’ When I signed the Land Reform Code in public on August 
8, 1963, with then Senate President Ferdinand Marcos and other 
administration leaders witnessing, I described the abolition of 
tenancy and the program for making the tenants landowners as an 
Act of Emancipation and a new revolution. I said: 
**Let this signing be recorded in our annals as 
an Act of Emancipation of the toiling farmer from 


his slavery to debt, poverty, and misery, and of his 
dignification as a human being and as a citizen. By 


this Act of Emancipation, a new revolution is 
on.’’(‘‘A Stone For The Edifice’’,p.93) 


Democracy as a revolution‘is not, therefore, new. It has been a 
concept of leaders before President Marcos. The only difference is 
that democracy as a revolution was pursued by former leaders in, 
under, and without infringing democracy and the rights of the people 
as enshrined in the Constitution toward the continued main- 
tenance, maturation and preservation of democracy; whereas 
the ‘‘democracy’’ which is ‘‘today’s’’ Marcos revolution has replaced 
democracy and civil liberties with dictatorship and _ repression 
ominously toward Tomorrow’s_ bidding’ revolution which is 
communism. 


Self-Revolutionary Quality of Democracy 


Such is Democracy as a revolution: bringing about revolutionary 
reforms through a mode that is authentically constitutional and 
peaceful. Mr. Marcos himself has alluded to the democratic 
revolutions in the United Kingdom and the United States of America 
whose Governments have been able to effect revolutionary reforms 
constitutionally and peacefully. In claiming to uphold democracy as a 
revolution, Marcos must conform to his own definition of democracy 
in which the freedoms and civil liberties of the citizens are basic and 
uninfringeable and there is maintained ‘‘representative government 
constituted by free and popular elections.’’ Assuming that he were in 
earnest about desiring the attainment of the reforms contemplated 
in a ‘‘New Society’”’, he could have helped to fulfill this desire not by 
becoming a dictator but by paving the way for a new leader chosen by 
the people. in accordance with the Constitution and in the spirit of 
Democracy as a revolution. 

Democracy, then, can be and is a revolution for the achievement 
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of reforms to better the lives of the mass of the people provided that it 
undertakes revolutionary reforms in a constitutional and peaceful 
manner. The intensification and acceleration of social and economic 
reforms for all the people under a non-oligarchic leadership and with- 
out destroying democracy is the democratic revolution. Such reforms 
would constitute a better society in a democracy and not a new society 
which communism seeks. The self-revolutionizing quality of Demo- 
cracy lies not in the installation of a dictatorship but in the constant 
replenishment of leadership as regulated in the Constitution through 
free and honest elections. Such replenishment assures an increasing 
measure of revolutionary reforms and progress under regularly 
changing leaders and renders inviolate the democratic government by 
free popular consent as well as the freedoms of the people. 
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IX. MARCOS DICTATORSHIP 


Martial Law A Device For Marcos Dictatorship 


It has been previously shown that there was nothing seriously 
wrong with Philippine democracy up to 1972. Under freedom, the 
country was making steady progress. Why then was there a shift from 
democracy to totalitarianism as a mode. of government? The shift 
cannot be justified by the record of Philippine democracy in the past 
nor by the actual conditions and the trend up to 1972. 

The answer is that an emergency has been generated to keep 
President Marcos in power. The underlying factor that has led to the 
current agony of Philippine democracy is the tragic fact that to Mr. 
Marcos, power is not merely a means for service to the people within 
the limited period set in the fundamental law but an end in itselt. 

It is now a historical fact that President Marcos grossly abused 
the powers of the presidency to get reelected in 1969 to a degree that 
the economy suffered a significant setback after the election. After 
his reelection in 1969, it became manifest also that although he was 
barred from running again in 1973, the Marcoses desired to stay in 
power beyond 1973 — perhaps through the candidacy of Mrs. 
Marcos for President in November 1973. 

The result of the mid-term election showed, however, that the 
temper of the people made it doubtful that Mrs. Marcos would win 
the presidency in the November 1973 election notwithstanding a 
resort to the repetition of the Marcos methods in the 1969 poll. Thus, 
another surer way had to be devised to keep Mr. Marcos in power. 
The device was martial law together with the use of the Constitution 
drafted by the 1971 Constitutional Convention which President 
Marcos managed to control for his purposes through the dominant 
majority in the Convention which he and Mrs. Marcos succeeded in 
enlisting to their service. 


Marcos sought initially to use the Constitutional Convention to 


extend his term for two years through a consitutional provision that 
would synchronize national and local elections. This would call for 
. the first synchronized elections in 1975, which would necessitate 
extending the tenure of national officials—the President, the Vice- 
President, eight Senators and all Congressmen—for two years. This 
idea, however, met with a cold reaction in the Convention, particular- 
ly after the outcome of the 1971 local elections which indicated that 
the people wanted a change of administration. 

It is my belief and I submit as food for thought that on the basis 
of his acts Mr. Marcos had planned to install himself as dictator upon 
his election to the presidency in 1965. First, he started on assuming 
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office to strengthen himself in the Armed Forces by placing in key 
positions the officers who could be assuredly loyal personally to him 
because of their being Ilocanos, their being his relatives, or their 
having other personal ties with him. 

Second, he assured himself of the complete subjugation of 
Congress by removing Speaker Jose Laurel Jr. and replacing him 
with Speaker Cornelio Villareal notwithstanding that Laurel was a 
bona-fide Nacionalista while Villareal was a former Liberal. Marcos 
owed Laurel a debt of gratitude for being the one who swore him into 
the Nacionalista Party over the opposition of the party President 
Eulogio Rodriguez Sr., without which oath he could not have become 
President for he could not have become presidential candidate of the 
Nacionalista Party without being a Nacionalista. In an act of 
ingratitude, Marcos eliminated Laurel because he had misgivings 
over Laurel’s consenting to his perpetuation in power if only for the 
fact that Laurel’s brother, Senator Salvador Laurel, was aspiring to 
succeed Marcos as President. An indication of Laurel’s attitude 
toward Marcos was the fact that he and his brother Salvador declined 
becoming members of the interim National Assembly. 

Marcos thus obtained absolute control of the Congress since the 
Senate was headed by Senate President Gil Puyat who as new 
President of the Nacionalista Party and as a businessman with 
sprawling business enterprises could be counted upon to give support 
to Marcos. But he inaugurated an unprecedented practice of 
keeping the Congress in special session without however imposing 
party discipline to obtain the legislation that he proposed, in order to 
lay the basis for the subsequent abolition of Congress: its allegedly 
being a useless and vested-interests-controlled body as an item of 
justification for the planned dictatorship. 

Third, he assured through terrorism and misuse of public funds 
his reelection in 1969 not only to continue as President in that year 
but to be able to appoint more justices in the Supreme Court and 
thereby insure control of the latter. 

Fourth, having succeeded in his reelection bid in 1969, he 
proceeded to appoint to the Supreme Court justices with assured 
loyalty to him since for the purpose of his dictatorship it was 
necessary that the Supreme Court did not stand in his way. 

A Marcos confidant, Primitivo Mijares, subsequently confirmed 
this in his testimony before a committee of the US Congress in June, 
1975. Because of his complete control of the Supreme Court, Mijares 
told the American solons: 

‘‘Thus, it was not surprising at all that when questions on the 
constitutionality of the martial law proclamation were instituted, the 
Supreme Court supported the position of Mr. Marcos and lent a 
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semblance of legality to his declaration of martial rule and to his 
subsequent actuations whenever they were challenged in the High 
Court,’’ Mijares explained. 


The former Marcos media supporter brought to light the modus 
operandi of Mr. Marcos to subject the Supreme Court to continued 
intimidation. Whenever a suit is elevated to the high court challenging 
the martial regime’s legality or any acts of Mr. Marcos, the Supreme 
Court is gently reminded, either in speeches of the president or press 
releases issued by the information office, that a rebuff by the 
judiciary of the martial regime could compel the President to 
organize a revolutionary government. Justices of the high court 
always get the message loud and clear that they could lose their jobs 
at any time. 

The President dictates how the Supreme Court would decide on 
questions challenging the constitutionality of martial law or the 
legality of his acts, according to Mijares. Drafts of decisions are 
prepared by the President’s legal assistants, including the Solicitor- 
General; then they are reviewed by the President himself. Invariably, 
these drafts become the basis of the majority of decisions of the high 
court sustaining the President’s position on the questions raised 
before the Supreme Court. 

Fifth, he intervened in the 1971 Constitutional Convention to 
control it for his purposes, in which he succeeded. 


Mijares confirmed that President Marcos and the First Lady 
Imelda Romualdez Marcos bribed certain members of the Constitu- 
tional Convention to force action by the Convention on two pivotal 
areas of the new charter (a) approval of a proposal to change the 
existing presidential form of government to the parliamentary system 
and (b) defeat of the so-called ‘‘ban Marcos’’ provision in the new 
Constitution which would have disqualified past Presidents, 
including specially Mr. Marcos, their spouses and relatives by 
consanguinity or affinity within the fourth civil degree, from seeking 
the post of Prime Minister under the new charter. The objective of 
this twin action ‘‘for which so much has been spent’’ was, Mijares 
revealed, to avoid an anticipated accusation that, having been banned 
from seeking the premier post under the new Constitution, Marcos 
imposed martial law to hold on to power. 

Marcos, moreover, utilized bribery, intimidation and coercion of 
the members of the Constitutional Convention ‘‘to force them to 
apprcve the final draft of a proposed new Constitution which 
installed Mr. Marcos as a dictator for life.’’ Having proclaimed 
martial law, Marcos then proceeded to extort from the Consti- 
tutional Convention ‘‘a new Constitution dictated by the President.’’ 

Toward this end, President Marcos at the outset of martial law 
caused the arrest and detention in military stockades of Convention 
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Delegates who were either critical of him or were batting for the 
retention of the presidential system or the approval of the ‘‘ban 
Marcos’”’ resolution. The President continuously beamed a message 
to the Convention that more arrests may be effected just as fast as the 
military lawyers could screen the charges against certain Delegates. 

Marcos likewise bribed ‘‘floor leaders’’ of the Convention with 
money and other favors, such as appointment of recommendees to 
newly-created positions in the Executive and Judiciary. ‘‘The task of 
the bribed Convention leaders was to steer the meeting into adopting 
the Malacanang-drafted Constitution’’, Mijares disclosed. The 
President likewise ‘‘starved the Convention of operating funds’’ and 
would release petty sums only, depending on the progress of its work 
on the Malacanang-drafted Constitution. 

Mijares then made known that finding lapses in the hastily 
prepared draft of the new Constitution, President Marcos ‘‘caused 
the falsification of the Journal of the Convention’’ to carry out his 
plans by inserting therein fabricated speeches’ supposedly delivered 
on the Convention floor by certain Delegates. The inserted fake 
speeches dealt with the power of Mr. Marcos not to call the interim 
Assembly, on referendum, etc. Mijares cited as one of the falsified 
portions of the journal of the Convention a supposed speech 
delivered by Delegate Arturo Pacificador (who was in charge of 
compiling and printing the Journal) ‘‘in which he was supposed to 
have clarified the meaning of ratification of the new Constitution; 
that it may be ratified in referendum.’’ 

Having thus obtained full control of the Armed Forces, the 
Congress, the 1971 Constitutional Convention, and the Supreme 
Court, he issued on September 21, 1972 the fateful Proclamation 
No. 1081 decreeing martial law to build a ‘‘New Society’’ in order to 
execute a long-laid scheme to become the dictator of the Filipino 
people for an indefinite period. Being assured of the support of the 
institutional sectors from which he could be thwarted, it became 
immaterial to him whether there were valid justifications for martial 
law, whether he would adhere to the accepted concept of martial law 
as contemplated in the 1935 Constitution or concoct a new type that 
would embrace the building of a ‘‘New Society’’ that implies an 
indefinite duration, whether the new Constitution was validly ratified 
or not. He felt he had succeeded in manipulating the 40 million 
Filipino people to become their dictator for life who has an authority 
to select his successor. The question that God, the Filipino people, 
and destiny will decide is: Will he succeed in this maneuver to 
Outsmart so many including the people themselves? The Filipino 
people now living, by the grace of God, will render their own verdict 
on how they will appear before history by their servile acceptance of 
dictatorship or their finding ways to end it, whether they are fit only to 
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become subjects or marionettes of a dictator or are noble men fit for 
freedom like their heroic forebears. 


There is considerable and responsible belief among Filipinos that 
the incidents of violence which were utilized to warrant first the 
suspension of the writ of habeas corpus and later the proclamation 
of martial law, from the Plaza Miranda frustrated massacre of the 
opposition leaders to the unsuccessful ‘‘ambush’’ of the Secretary of 
National Defense in the city, were put up jobs. In his memorandum 
summarizing his testimony before the US Congress, Mijares establish- 
ed that such belief is based on fact. 

Primitivo Mijares, Marcos’ top confidential press man as 
Chairman of the Media Advisory Council and twice President of the 
National Press Club with Marcos’ support, testified in the US Sub- 
committee on International Organizations which held _ hearings 
on violations of human rights in South Korea and the Philippines. Mr. 
Marcos attempted to bribe Mijares with $100,000 not to testify but the 
latter spurned the bribe. Marcos denied the attempted bribery but 
from a scrutiny of Mijares’ testimony, the denial and the circumstan- 
ces, the probability favors Mijares. Mr. Marcos denied mainly the 
reported bribery but not the contents of the testimony of his erstwhile 
confidential press man. Considering that Mijares was an ‘“‘insider’’ 
in the Marcos manipulations installing his dictatorship in the Philip- 
pines, Mijares’ testimony carries much weight. If it were not so, he 
would not have merited a formal investigation which was conductec 
by the Senior Undersecretary of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Jose Ingles. 


Staged Incidents 


Mijares testified that to promote his plan of reigning beyond 
December 30, 1973, President Marcos resorted to ‘‘fabricating 
incidents or exacerbating crimes which offered themselves to him.’’ 
The former National Press Club President said that Mr. Marcos 
‘“‘encouraged, abetted and himself caused the organization’’ of 
demonstrations ‘‘to create a situation of chaos and disorder in Manila 
and other centers of population through the country’’ and had 
*‘military personnel infiltrate the ranks’’ of legitimate demonstrators 
‘*to explode bombs in their midst and to instigate demonstrators into 
committing acts of violence and vandalism.”’ 

Mijares cited an occasion when demonstration leaders them- 
selves unmasked three Philippine air force personnel disguised as 
demonstrators after exploding incendiaries in the midst of the dem- 
onstrating groups and lobbing some heavy explosives in front of 
the consular offices of the United States Embassy. 

The former Media Advisory Council Chairman disclosed that 
armed forces special psychological warfare units launched a series of 
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terror-bombing, which were later blamed by Mr. Marcos on the 
Maoist New People’s Army. These were the bombings on Manila’s 
water system (NAWASA), the Manila City Hall building, the 
comfort room of the Constitutional Convention in Quezon City, the 
business districts of Manila, and other vital installations. 

Mijares revealed that in a move to preempt accusations that his 
partisans may have engineered the grenade-bombing of a rally of the 
opposition Liberal Party at Plaza Miranda on August 21, 1971, which 
was ‘clearly a diabolical attempt to wipe out the entire leadership of 
the Opposition LP’’ and killed 11 persons and wounded 93 others, 
Marcos immediately blamed the incident on the Maoist NPA rebels 
‘“but the people asked to a man whether it was not a crude attempt to 
do (away with) the stalwarts of the opposition party who were 
becoming very vitriolic in their denunciations of incompetence, graft, 
and corruption and abuse of power of the Marcos administration’’. 

The erstwhile Marcos propaganda man disclosed further that 
Mr. Marcos “‘directed a special operations group of trusted military 
men to stage a supposed landing of combat weapons, ammunition 
and equipment along the coast of Digoyo, in Palanan, Isabela, on 
July 2, 1972, and then loudly claimed it was a shipment of arms made 
by a foreign power to the Maoist guerrillas.”’ 

From what has been said before it is seen that the imposition of 
martial law was maneuvered by Mr. Marcos not because of genuine 
necessity but as a contrivance to keep himself indefinitely in power 
beyond 1973, for life if possible. The elaborate and strained 
justifications for the reign of martial law — Marcos style, not 
Philippine style — are so much balderdash in the manipulation of the 
nation for the sole purpose of Mr. Marcos to keep himself in power 
despite what may be the will of the people. 

Those who seek to understand the Philippine situation will be 
well advised to assess events and developments in the light of this 
fact: that if he can, Mr. Marcos wishes to be the Filipino leader or 
dictator all his life, and if possible, members of his family after him. 

Because the people tolerated him too long after his legal tenure 
which ended in 1973, he was emboldened to institutionalize his dicta- 
torship for life through illegal ‘‘amendments’’ to the 1973 Constitution 
in a ‘‘referendum-plebiscite’’ on October 16, 1976. Characteristically, 
he misrepresented these amendments as a step towards the return of 
normalcy whereas in fact they would make him ‘‘permanent’’ Presi- 
dent-Prime Minister. By ‘‘abolishing’’ the interim National Assembly 
which alone could choose his successor under the 1973 Constitution, 
and replacing it with a Batasang Pambansa which is his complete 
marionette and which already elected him permanent dictator 
even before its members had been chosen, he has persisted in claiming 
a prerogative to choose his successor. 
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These amendments are patently unconstitutional and illegal like 
his martial law and the ‘‘extension’’ of his tenure beyond 1973 by the 
Citizens Assemblies, because it was he who formulated the amend- 
ments, which he has no power to do under the 1973 Constitution. 
Unless Marcos is stopped, it is obvious after seven years of dictator- 
ship that his frenzy for usurpation of the sovereign powers of the 
people is insatiable in the manner of other overstaying dictators like 
Sukarno who also elected himself ‘‘President for life.’’ 

This must be foiled. The built-in repressions, deceptions, despot- 
isms, avarices, and increasingly heartless injustices to human beings, 
to their rights and properties, of dictatorial rule, particularly as de- 
monstrated by the Marcos-Romualdez dictatorship, are too high a 
price to pay for whatever benefits, fancied or real, being claimed by 
those who are obviously self-seeking in their imposed role of bullying 
their countrymen. 


‘‘Conjugal Dictatorship’’ 


A very striking expose of Mijares was the existence in the 
Philippines of not just the dictatorship of President Marcos but a 
‘conjugal dictatorship’”’ by Ferdinand E. Marcos and his wife Imelda 
Romualdez Marcos. This set-up, Mijares stressed, has made the 


authoritarian regime of President Marcos ‘‘more oppressive and 
corrupt in view of the unmitigated meddling by his wife who has 
turned the martial rule into an unashamed conjugal dictatorship.”’ 

He testified that ‘‘The First Lady dips her fingers into the public 
till with greater ease than the President himself. According to him, all 
the extravagant trips of the First Lady and her jetset parties in 
Malacanang and in their luxurious Leyte rest area are financed with 
funds drawn not only from the President’s budget but also from 
other executive departments of the Government.’ 

Utilizing as her ‘‘own office’? the Music Room next to the 
Presidential Study Room in Malacanang, the First Lady, Mijares 
narrated, summons to appear before her Cabinet members, heads of 
financial institutions, leaders of the business community, and other 
leading financial figures whenever she wants her own projects 
implemented by them, or whenever she wants huge contributions to 
her many impact projects, most of which duplicate those officially 
undertaken by Government agencies. He said that ‘‘like Evita Peron, 
her idol, the Philippines’ First Lady has established a foundation to 
which funds may be contributed for every major project.”’ 

‘‘The decision-making power and such other powers of the 
President as appointment-making are shared by Mr. Marcos and 
Mrs. Marcos,”’ the former NPC President told the U.S. Congress 
subcommittee. ‘‘The First Lady scrutinizes and exercises veto power 
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Over appointments and major decisions of the President. Before an 
appointment is proposed or submitted to the President for signature, 
the official in charge of the preparation of the appointment papers 
makes sure that the appointment is cleared by the First Lady.’’ 

Mijares cited as an appointment ‘‘forced on the President’’ that 
of Secretary of Information Francisco Tatad in 1969 by the First 
Lady and her brother, Gov. Romualdez. He recounted that on 
another occasion, when a list of the Convention Delegates to be 
arrested upon the imposition of martial law was shown to the 
President it was scanned by the. First Lady who upon noticing the 
name of former Ambassador Amelito Mutuc successfully demanded 
that Mutuc be spared because he cooperated with her in some of her 
projects in the Constitutional Convention. 

The sharing of powers in ‘‘the current joint rule in the 
Philippines of Ferdinand and Imelda’’, in the estimate of Mijares, is 
‘fan anomaly’’ that Mr. Marcos cannot possibly alter on his own 
volition. ‘‘For him to even try to attempt to alter the arrangement 
would render him vulnerable to a Profumo-type scandal which the 
First Lady has so often threatened she could expose.’’ 


It Is Marcos Who Failed Democracy 


The Filipino people have not failed democracy. It is President 
Marcos who failed democracy and the people by usurping illicit 
power to prolong himself in authority. In the apt phrase used in an 
editorial of the ‘‘Washington Post’’, he has ‘‘strangled democracy’’ 
in the Philippines. To satiate his lust for power, he has done a 
grievous disservice to our country by plunging our nation into what 
may be a period or series of dictatorships after three generations of 
maturing democracy. 

The imposition of his dictatorship implies an indictment on his 
part which belittles and insults the Filipino people, regarding them as 
incapable of governing themselves through their collective judgment 
and will. While heaping flatteries upon the populace about their 
qualities, past history and future, by forcing upon them his 
dictatorship, he in fact does not trust the people and does not think 
them intelligent and grown-up enough to rule themselves by freely 
choosing their leaders. 

For his aggrandizement, he has exploited the weaknesses of the 
people instead of helping to uplift them—their poverty and the frailties 
that it breeds like giving up or selling their rights for a petty sum; 
their dependence on government patronage and favors; their propen- 
sity to want to live long and desire for safety for themselves and their 
loved ones which make them vulnerable to threats to their life, safety, 
and possessions; and the like. Contrary to his pretenses, he is not their 
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leader for their betterment; he is rather their foe and exploiter for 
his own gain. 

The Marcoses seem to operate on the basis of Mrs. Marcos’ 
theory that ‘‘everybody has a price.’’ This dictum is terribly erroneous. 
There is a good number of Filipinos who value decency above anything, 
who have no price. In the end, this immoral theory that everyone has 
a price is likely to cause the Marcoses’ undoing for wishfully thinking 
that all are like them. 

One is reminded of Thomas Jefferson who uttered the truth that 
the people can be trusted to rule themselves. He said: ‘‘Men may be 
trusted to rule themselves without a master. Could the contrary of 
this proved, I should conclude either that there is no God or that he is 
a malevolent being.’’ Frances Frankel said that ‘‘to care about 
democracy is to adopt the working hypothesis that the individual, if 
given the right conditions, does not need a master or a tutor to take 
care of him.”’ 

The Marcos autocratic reign in effect adjudges that the Filipino 
cannot advance on his own voluntary effort and, therefore, must be 
ordered by another Filipino what he must do or must not do. Worse, 
in assuming that he can get away with it he condemns the Filipinos as 
being devoid of courage, resourcefulness and power to be able to 
extricate themselves from the clutch of dictatorial rule. He has 
brought ignominy to the Filipino nation by acting as if the country 
were the private property of his family and the people his subjects. 

The danger indeed is that if he is not forestalled, succeeding 
leaders may follow his precedent by also declaring martial law, 
thereby tragically establishing a pattern of dictatorships among our 
democracy-oriented people. I pray that this may not come about and 
that instead after him, democracy will flourish in the hands of the 
Filipinos with greater vigor and strengthfor they will thereafter be 
more careful in the choice of their leaders. 

After attaining independent statehood, a nation undergoes a 
test of survival. For the United States, it was the civil war, after 
which democratic America maintained a steady course to become the 
world’s greatest power. For the democratic Republic of the Philippines, 
that test is the Marcos try at destroying Philippine democracy for 
personal and family gain and vainglory. After the Filipino people 
passes this test, and they surely will, Philippine democracy by God’s 
grace will invigorate to maturity thereafter towards a great and free 
nation. 

President Marcos claims in a self-serving posture that an 
ultimately successful democracy needsa temporary ‘‘constitutional 
authoritarianism’’ under him. This posture is a _ self- 
contradiction because a leader who can sustain a_ successful 
democracy is one who has an attitude to run the country through the 
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free dialogue inherent in the democratic system and not through sheer 
force or intimidation which does not require any democratic talent to 
maintain itself in power. It is but a ruse to justify a Marcos 
dictatorship which if believed will lead to a national ruin characterized 
by recurrent dictatorships.As Maurice Latey reminded in his book on 
‘“‘Tyranny’’, it would be comforting to believe that a dictatorship is 
just a phase through which the society has to pass as it grows to 
maturity but ‘‘in the light of 150 years of Latin-American history, no 
such facile assumption is possible.”’ 

One is reminded also of the warning of George Orwell in “‘A 
Footnote To Wilde’’ that a supposedly transitional autocracy toward 
freedom often becomes permanent. Orwell said that the trouble 
with transitional periods is that ‘‘the harsh outlook which they 
generate tends to become permanent,’’ which to all appearances is 
what happened in Soviet Russia where a dictatorship supposedly 
established for a limited purpose ‘‘had dug itself in, and socialism 
come to be thought of as meaning concentration camps and secret 
police forces.”’ 

The basic posture of the Marcos dictatorship is that he shall 
suppress our freedoms today so that we may enjoy them tomorrow. It 
would be the height of naivete to believe in this deception. This 
reminds us of the famous dialogue between Lavoisier and Carnot in 
the work of Romain Rolland: ‘‘Carnot demands the sacrifice of the 
present to the future. Lavoisier replies that to sacrifice truth, 
self-respect and eternal human values for the future is to sacrifice the 
future.’’ Lavoisier was right not only because basic human freedoms 
are at all times inalienable but also because it is unwise and imprudent 
to sacrifice present freedoms for speculative prospects or extravagant 
promises, especially the pledges of a leader whose past performance 
had created an insurmountable credibility gap with the people. 

It should be remembered that freedom and human rights are not 
theoretical and abstract ideals. They are substantial and practical 
concepts which are designed to promote and insure the well-being 
and happiness of human beings. To deny these rights and freedoms 
of the citizen ostensibly for his well-being is a contradiction for they 
are inseparable from his welfare and gratification and they are realities 
which are superior to the fanciful speculation, promise, and futility of 
a human utopia without the liberties and rights that a person needs to 
protect himself and his interests. 

The suppression of popular rights and liberties in the name of 
security or reform has been disputed by profound thinkers like John 
Rawls. Postulating that each person possesses an inviolability founded 
on Justice that ‘‘even society as a whole cannot override,’ Rawls 
maintains that in a just society the rights secured by justice are not 
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subject to political bargaining and ‘“‘to the calculus of social interests.” 
Both Sides Must Be Heard 


In a free society, one thing is essential: that both sides on any 
issue must be heard. The reminder from John Stuart Mill should not 
ever be forgotten: that ‘‘Not the violent conflict between parts of the 
truth, but the quiet suppression of half of it is the formidable evil; 
there is always hope when the people are forced to listen to both sides; 
it is when they attend only to one that errors harden into prejudices, 
the truth itself ceases to have the effect of truth.”’ 

If only one side is heard something is wrong. For if the side 
which claims that it is right and that it deserves the support of the 
people is indeed correct, there is no reason why it will prevent those 
who disagree with it to express their dissenting views. Since the 
Marcos rule has clamped martial law and thereby effectively 
prevented dissent against the administration’s position, the sentiment 
of the portion of the people who may be against the Marcos reign is 
suppressed. In precluding the free and genuine judgment of the 
people on his reign and acts, Mr. Marcos has thereby disregarded and 
despoiled democracy. 

In a democracy, the right to the facts and the truth is inviolate. 
This is because to exercise freedom, a basic part of which is the 
freedom of choice, access to the facts and the truth is essential. When 
therefore the government clamps censorship; dictates what news- 
papers and television channels should go into business; allows certain 
newspapers, television, and radio to operate only by accepting 
censorship of what they disseminate; and bans the circulation of 
foreign newspapers and periodicals whenever they publish anything 
that the government disapproves of, then the essential element of 
democracy which consists of access to the facts and the truth 1s 
withheld from the people. 

The Marcos regime even deports foreign newsmen who refuse to 
write abroad about the Philippines according to the wishes of the 
government. A case in point is Arnold Zeitlin of the Associated Press 
who was deported shortly after Mrs. Marcos talked to him for twelve 
hours to write favorably about the Marcoses but he kept on reporting 
the true happenings in our country. 

With such suppression, the claim of loyalty to democracy 
is a farce and the truth is that the people are treated as juveniles who 
are to be told what to know and what to do irrespective of their free 
will that ought to be guided by knowledge of the facts and the truth. 

When the citizens are methodically kept from knowing what is 
happening in the country and abroad, laying aside double-talk and 
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insincerity, is this not trying to fool the people? Do the authoritarian 
rulers believe that they can keep on fooling their countrymen consider- 
ing that the Filipinos are one of the most educated among the developing 
nations? 

Charles Frankel in ‘‘The Ideals of Democracy’? expressed the 
need for hearing all sides in an open discussion from another 
standpoint. Noting that a democratic society realizes that all human 
arrangements are fallible, he maintains that men can improve the 
societies. they inhabit if they are given the facts and are free to 
compare things as they are with visions of things as they ought to be 
and accordingly, ‘‘nothing in its political and social life is immune to 
criticism.’” Democracy recognizes further, he said, that ‘‘men can be 
power-hungry and prone to delusion’’, that they can prefer old errors 
to new truths, that they can act without caring about what they do to 
others, and that human tendencies can only be held in check ‘“‘if they 
are exposed to the open air and subjected to other men’s continuing 
judgment.’”’ 


Father James P. Nooman of Shellburn, Vermont, who served 
long in the Philippines, noted (Maryknoll, N.Y. April, 1976), that lack 
of press freedom which results in ignorance ‘‘might be endured for a 
month or so in a state of emergency but no one can expect responsible 
participation in national efforts by a citizenry deprived of information 
and a voice in policy-making through a free press.”’ 

The British journalist Edward Behr, who experienced being 
expelled from authoritarian nations for factual reporting, noted the 
assertion that freedom of the press is ‘‘a luxury developing countries 
cannot afford.’’ Disputing this, he observed that on the contrary press 
freedom is good for developing nations as a ‘‘safety valve’’ which 
saves ‘‘political and even physical skins’? as proven by ‘‘the 
dismal record of authoritarian governments and the violent end of so 
many authoritarian leaders.’’ 


A Nation of Scared People 


Mr. Marcos has not only failed democracy; he has demeaned the 
Filipino people by trying to convert them into a fear-stricken people 
— in other words, a nation of cowards. To impose his rule, he has by 
intimidation made the people fearful of him and his ruthless reprisal 
against those who will defy him or will not kowtow to him. 

The tragedy is that he is himself fear-stricken — fearful of his 
own people. He has virtually secluded himself in Malacanang which 
has been converted into a veritable fortress. Whenever he has to meet 
the people and sectors of the nation as it is the Obligation of any 
national leader to do, he generally meets them in the Maharlika Hall of 
Malacanang. It is as if the Philippines and the Filipino people have 
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become squeezed into a mini-group so become small as to be fit to 
express itself and state its wishes as a people only in the few square 
meters of the Maharlika Hall which used to house the minor 
employees under President Manuel Quezon and succeeding Presi- 
dents prior to Marcos. When occasionally, Marcos meets certain 
groups outside the Maharlika Hall he generally bypasses the people 
by using a helicopter or an airplane or the luxurious yacht ‘‘Ang 
Pangulo’’. If he goes to any place outside Maharlika Hall, including the 
expensive International Convention Center, security measures are so tight 
that the crowd is practically composed of his screened hosts, the security 
people, and a herded audience. In a word, he is afraid of the people 
whom he has tried to make afraid so that he might by the fear of an 
intimidated people impose his rule upon them. 

In sum, what Mr. Marcos has done so far is to convert the 
Filipino nation into a people scared of their leader and their leader 
scared of the people. 


‘‘Absolute Power Corrupts Absolutely’’ 


Our people must not allow Mr. Marcos to be and remain a 
dictator — certainly not beyond his constitutional term of office on 
December 30, 1973. Perhaps the people can endure things until then 
because after all they re-elected him in 1969. But if they allow him to 
exercise illegitimate power beyond 1973, it may thereafter be difficult 
to extricate the nation from the stranglehold of his dictatorship for 
as long as he lives. It will be more difficult because as time passes and 
his power becomes more stable, he will perfect a system of repression 
and security which will make it well-nigh impossible to dislodge him. 
Before that horrifying predicament sets in, the people must devise 
means of making him abandon dictatorial rule. 

This is so because there is truth to the saying that ‘‘power 
corrupts and absolute power corrupts absolutely?’ That is why when I 
stepped down from the Presidency in 1965, I left the advice that every 
President of the Philippines must possess ‘‘an attitude to accept fully 
the giving up of power at the end of the presidential term of office as 
adjudged by the people and to resist the opiate effect of power or its 
vanity for perpetuation.’’ I added: 

‘‘It is incumbent on every President of the 
Philippines to bear in mind at all times that in a 
democracy the exercise Of power under the 
Constitution is inevitably for a limited period and 
therefore no thought should ever be entertained by 
a President to keep himself in power over the will 
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of the people through the use of a segment of the 
physical forces of the state.”’ 


Warning Not To Elect Marcos 


In the presidential campaign of 1965, I told the electorate that on 
the basis of what I knew about the man, if I could accomplish nothing 
more in a successful reelection bid than to keep Ferdinand Marcos 
from becoming President because of its perils to the people, I would 
have thereby rendered enough service to our country. As a Nacionalista 
senator, Roseller Lim, campaigning with me told the audiences 
throughout the country: ‘‘If by mistake you elect Mr. Marcos as President, 
from what I know of him, he will never step down from that office.’’ 
It is also meet to refer to a statement made by a former classmate of 
President Marcos now occupying a high judicial position as follows: 
‘‘Macapagal and Marcos in their youth both dreamed of becoming 
President with this difference: Macapagal’s dream was to become 
President for a while while that of Marcos was to become Chief 
Executive for life.’’ 

Following his assumption of the presidency in 1965, President 
Marcos’ acts in office revealed that, in the words of Senator Juan 
Liwag, ‘‘what the President wants is to establish totalitarianism, 
make all decisions himself, and exact obedience thereto.’’ Before the 
presidential election of 1969 in which President Marcos would seek 
reelection I also warned 1n a speech before the Quezon City Rotary 
Club on January 29, 1968 that Mr. Marcos was heading toward 
dictatorship. 

I drew attention to the traits and acts of an aborning dictator as 
pointed out by Arthur Schlesinger Jr. in his work ‘“‘Heroic 
Leadership’’, wherein this renowned writer noted that ‘‘the essence of 
the totalitarian leader is the demand for absolute obedience. He 
regards the members of his society as a means to an end, and the end 
of his own aggrandizement and glorification’, and that ‘‘the 
emergence of cult of personality is a danger sign. The first role of 
democracy is to distrust all leaders who begin to believe in their own 
publicity.”’” Anent the posture of Mr. Marcos that he possesses 
‘heroic leadership’’, I further adverted to the warning from 
Schlesinger that ‘‘heroic leadership can lead away from democracy— 
depending on what the leader does with his power, and ‘“‘what his 
people permit or encourage him to do.”’ 


In my aforesaid utterance, I pointed out that President Marcos 
had started to believe in his publicity and the evidence of what he does 
with his power was all around for all to see. He was charged with 
having employed government soldiers for terrorism in the 1969 
elections; he threatened Congressmen to join in changing the 
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speakership; he threatened businessmen and political foes with 
Bureau of Internal Revenue investigations; he threatened the 
Chairman of the Commission on Elections, an independent 
constitutional body; and he threatened to go after those who 
denounced the 1967 poll terrorism and frauds as ‘‘enemies of the 
state.”’ 

I continued that in sum, Marcos employs the technique of terror 
to cow the nation into maintaining himself in power and what 
remained in the balance between dictatorship and democracy was 
‘what the people permit or encourage him to do’’. I asked, will the 
people permit or encourage him to consolidate his power built on 


terror and corruption? And my own answer was: ‘‘I do not know 
what others will do but as for me, I will stand by the preservation of 
democracy to the last breath of my life.”’ 

The voters did not believe me in 1965. They also did not heed the 
danger signal I raised with others in 1969. I pray that the people will 
believe me now: That it is necessary for their freedom and welfare to 
find ways and means of making President Marcos give up his exercise 
of absolute power before he becomes a dictator for life which would 
not be for the public well-being but for the satisfaction of his seeming 
craze for power and what it brings. 


Filipinos Are Pro-Freedom 


The Filipino people have the quality and the desire to live and 
remain in a life of freedom. They believe in the inviolability of 
freedom as attested by Pope Paul VI in his 1973 Christmas message in 
these words:‘‘Man is born ever endowed with the perilous but divine 
prerogative of freedom. This freedom can be trained but it is 
inviolable.”’ 

Rizal reasoned out why people should not be enslaved. He said 
that they are born equal, naked, and without chains; they were not 
created by God to be enslaved; neither were they endowed with intelli- 
gence in order to be misled; nor adorned with reason to be fooled 
by others. It is not pride, he went on, to refuse to worship a fellow 
man, to enlighten the mind, and to reason out everything. He censured 
' the despot as ‘‘the arrogant one who wants to be worshipped, who 
misleads others, and who wants his will to prevail over reason and 
justice.”’ 

Freedom is not only inviolable; it is a God-given invincible 
human instinct. This truth was recently displayed among the humble 
Lisu tribe in dictatorship-shackled Burma. In his book ‘‘Home to 
Hidden Valley’’, Eugene Morse narrates how in 1965 thousands of 
Lisu tribesmen abandoned their homes in Putao Valley to trek 
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through hazardous mountain trails and settle in the jungles near the 
border of India to escape from the dictatorship of General Ne Win. 
The author wrote that given the wit and will to live, one need not bow 
his head to any government, to any ideology, to any group of 
‘‘small-minded men’’ who feel that they control the essentials of his! 
existence. Understanding more fully than ever why the Lisu tribe had 
apparently given so little thought to abandoning their fields and their 
oxen, and other evidences of wealth, in Putao Valley to move into the 
jungles, Morse realized the truth that ‘‘freedom is a far more heady: 
emotion than a sense of security.’’ 

Let not the virtue of Filipinos as men cherishing the divine gift of 
freedom be marred by a prolonged dictatorship. Overly ambitious 
men may seek personal glory and gain to dislocate the continuity of 
the maturation of the Filipinos as a free nation but so long as such 
attempt does not go beyond the intent and incipient stage so that it 
does not last a long time, the attribute of the Filipino people as free 
men will not be lost. Therefore, a bid for dictatorship by 
power-grabbing men must not be allowed to be prolonged; it must be 
frustrated at the earliest practicable time. 

I recall what a Constitutional Delegate, who came to my office to 
exchange views with me, said when, after martial law was declared, 
the article on the transitory provisions of the proposed Constitution 
was distributed among the Delegates. Said article was known to have 
come from Malacanang. It indicated that President Marcos was 
manipulating to become a dictator. This Delegate said: 

*‘Marcos has become drunk with power. He 
wants to be a dictator. But he will not succeed in 
the end. No man can manipulate the 40 million 
Filipino people; no man can by force overpower 
40 million freedom-loving Filipinos.”’ 


Jose Rizal and Apolinario Mabini 


In this connection, one recalls the statement of Apolinario 
Mabini that to do away with a usurper or tyrant is an act agreeable to 
God and man. The Sublime Paralytic taught that all men who impose 
their will on others, command and direct them without their consent, 
‘“‘usurp the right of God’’, the sole Being who can subject His 
creatures to His will and that those who resist this man, who is a 
tyrant and a usurper, ‘‘those who remove him from power so that he 
may no longer insult heaven and earth perform an act agreeable to 
God and man.”’ 

The views of Mabini find parallel in those of the noted Italian 
author Giovanni Boccacio who wrote that he shall not obey the tyrant 
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loyally because the latter is an enemy of the Commonwealth and that 
he, Boccacio, might use against the tyrant ‘‘arms, conspiracies, spies, 
ambushes and fraud’’ since to do so is ‘‘a sacred and necessary 
work.”’ 


On his part, the Filipino national hero, Dr Jose Rizal, advised 
that in the fight for freedom against injustices and cruelties one should 
not fear or be perturbed over the prospect of imprisonment or death. 
Sometimes, he said, a sickness ties us to bed, takes away our life, thereby 
dying uselessly. 

If the people are courageous, Rizal went on, after terror they will 
return to the fight with more ardor and avenge the fallen. If they are 
not brave, if they are cowardly, the fire of imprisonment or death is pre- 
cisely the most recommendable for with these imprisonments and vexa- 
tions the exceedingly soft skin is hardened. If some fall and desert, it does 
not matter because others will hold firm. 

There is need, he said, for men who from the prisons and banish- 
ment manifest valor and fortitude to give an example to the people and 
arouse their enthusiasm like the ancient Christian martyrs. 

He urged these ideas to be communicated to our countrymen so 
that in the struggle for justice and freedom they may show more valor, 
more abnegation, less fear of death and torture. 


He goaded those banished to communicate their ideas where 
they are and there make propaganda and those imprisoned to meditate 
on plans of revenge. In the case of those killed, the others should avenge 
them and with their blood mark the enemies. 

Rizal recounted that upon erriving in the Philippines from Europe, 
when his family manifested to him their fear, the first words that he 
said to them was that they ‘‘should not maze the smallest step’’ for his 
sake if he should be imprisoned ‘‘nor interpose and spend anything”’ 
for him but instead educate his nephews and ‘‘let them avenge’’ him. 

If he had a son, he said, and he would see this son in the mouth of 
a shark, he would not try to pull him out—for it is useless and all that 
he would achieve is to destroy him—but instead he would ‘‘kill the 
shark if possible’’ and if not, would waylay it. 

He reminded that the enemies of freedom and justice are either 
sharks or dalag (mudfish). If they are sharks, ‘‘They must be killed’’; 
and if they are dalag, they should not be feared. 

So he urged the others struggling for justice and freedom to 
*‘encourage Our countrymen that they may know that jail is not death 
and even if it were so, what is death? Don’t we believe in God?’’ 

On not fearing even death, the revered Filipino hero said: 

‘*When one dies for love or for the conviction that his death 
will do some good, death is a pleasure. What matters death if one 
dies for what one loves, for native land and adored beings? Prefer 
death with honor to life with dishonor. It is better to die than to 
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live suffering. We die only once and if we do not die well, we lose 
a good opportunity which will never come again . Since one has 
die, one must die in his country, by his country, and for his 
country. 


Cromwell and Franco 


Some in resignation may rationalize the Marcos autocracy by 
pointing to such dictatorships as that of Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco in Spain which apparently brought progress to that country. 
The comparison is not only inherently odious but baseless. Firstly, 
whatever progress was made in Spain developed within some forty 
years of dictatorship. Secondly, Spain is a former imperial power! 
with extant responsibilities in Latin America, Africa, and elsewhere. 

In Spain, Franco became a dictator after a long and bloody civil 
war in which Franco finally won and saved Spain from communist 
rule. In the Constitution drafted after his victory, it was expressly 
provided that he shall be Chief of State for life. 

From these the conclusion should be clear: that while in Spain, 
the establishment of dictatorship was mitigated by the above-stated 
peculiar circumstances, there is absolutely no comparison and no 
justification to warrant a Marcos dictatorship in the Philippines. 

In the ever expanding rationalization of his dictatorship, Mr. Marcos 
has lately sought to justify his dictatorial powers as *‘a necessary 
Cromwellian phase in our quest for a good and just society’’—thereby 
comparing himself with Oliver Cromwell who ruled England in the 
middle of the 17th century. One wonders at the comparison. Cromwell 
rose to power after two civil wars over religious issues between the 
Parliament and the Royalty, with Cromwell, a staunch defender of the 
Puritan sect against the Church of England, on the side of Parliament. 
Even after Cromwell became Chief Executive with the title of Protector, 
he ruled with the aid of parliaments. He ended tragically; and 
shortly after his death, the royalty which he abolished by beheading 
King Charles I was restored. Subsequent to his burial, Cromwell’s 
body was exhumed, hanged, beheaded, and buried in a pit under the 
gallows as evidence, in the rejoicing words of John Evelyn, of the 
‘“stupendous and inscrutable judgement of God.”’ 


Wrongfulness of Marcos Dictatorship; Human Rights 


The Marcos dictatorial posture appropriates a prerogative to 
determine who are the enemies of the state which he transiently 
represents as President and who are its loyalists notwithstanding the 
fact that he is involved in making such classifications. This is the 
inherent vice of dictatorships: that the dictator judges matters in 
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which he is a party to the controversy, whereas in a democracy the 
contentions between the highest leader and the opposition to him are 
not decided by either but by an impartial judge who are the sovereign 
people. 

The untenable Marcos pretension of having the prerogative to 
decide who are loyal or disloyal to the governmental authority which 
is himself, who should be silenced and who should laud him, who 
should be detained and who should be moving about freely, can be 
seen in its proper light by taking note of the observations of the 
Polish writer, Laszek Kolakowski. In ‘‘Conspiracy of Ivory Tower 
Intellectuals’’, Kolakowski wrote on the dictatorship of Stalin who is 
the exemplar of dictators like Mr. Marcos. 

Kolakowski took note of the dictator’s contention that the threat 
to human freedom is so great that to conquer it is worth giving up 
freedom and that ‘‘there is no freedom for the enemies of freedom”’, 
and he refuted this contention by asking for the identity of the one 
who would determine the division of men into enemies and defenders 
of freedom. Since that one counts himself in one of the camps, who 
‘Sin a trial is simultaneously one of the contending parties, judge, 
prosecutor, and policeman all in one’, the author pointed out that 
the engagement to which he is constantly forced *‘is based on absolute 
confidence in that man, in his present and future intentions’’ which is 
more than the confidence he can hardly have in himself. 

The writer maintained that there can be no basis for such 
confidence ‘‘toward men who, in aconflict in which they are one of the 
litigants, simultaneously want to be judges’”’ because such men deny 


the eternal and most elementary principle of justice by posing that ‘the 
controversy between themselves and their enemies should be resolved 
by anyone but themselves”’ especially if it is considered that a judge, 
if he is justly to pronounce one side right, must be impartial 
before he comes to court and can fulfill his function properly ‘‘only 
when he uses the same measuring rod of abstract justice for both 
contestants.”’ 

In the reality of the Marcos dictatorship, although he is a litigant 
or contestant on the issues, he has assumed the omnipotence of being 
accuser, prosecutor, judge, jailer, and executioner rolled in one — a 
pose that should be repugnant and insufferable to just and 
right-thinking men. 

A patent national injury from a monopolistic Marcos dictator- 
ship is the resultant injustice to around one-half at least of the 
population for the duration of the autocracy. In underdeveloped 
countries like the Philippines, government patronage is vital to the 
individual well-being and advancement of the citizens and their 
families. No matter how pious-assuming a dictator may pose, it Is a 
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fact that he will favor his group and favorites against the dissenters 
and those he does not trust in the dispensation of patronage like 
appointments, other openings for employment, business opportu- 
nities, and other privileges crucial to the welfare and improvement of 
an individual and his kin. Herein lies one of the virtues of democracy 
in which there is periodic change of leadership, so that all citizens of 
whatever political persuasion may be given opportunities for 
advancement upon ascension to power of the political group with 
which they identify themselves. In a dictatorship, a large part of the 
population constituted by those who are not in the good graces of the 
dictator are doomed to neglect, discrimination and perdition for as 
long as the dictatorship lasts; it means that many young citizens 
embraced in the category of those outside the dictatorial favor and 
hence many heads of families will languish in failure, stagnation and 
retrogression during the best and most valuable part of their existence 
on this earth. This is an injustice to humanity which no vaunted merit 
of autocracy or dictatorship can compensate for. 


This injustice is expressed in the remarks made to me by a 
brilliant young Delegate of the 1971 Constitutional Convention from 
the Visayas in October, 1972 when it became manifest that 
President Marcos would become a dictator through the Malacafiang 
version of the transitory government provisions handed over to the 
Delegates for approval. This Delegate, who was not with the Malaca- 
fiang-supporting group, told me sadly: ‘‘I had such bright hopes for 
the future when I was elected to this Convention and I worked hard as 
a Delegate to lay the foundation of my later career. With the reign of 
dictatorship in our country and the loss of freedom and opportunity 
to rise by dignified means according to one’s merits without crawling 
at the feet of the dictator and his courtiers, I feel now that my existence 
will just be wasted away during the period of repressive dictatorship 
which covers the best and most fruitful years of my life.’’ 

We must, indeed, restore democracy if we are to maintain a 
government truly for all the people and not descend into the 
intolerable status of being virtual robots and slaves languishing in 
inequities under the Marcos dictatorship. 

It is ironical and tragic that the Filipinos, having succeeded in 
extricating themselves from despotic rule and denial of liberties and 
human rights after the sacrifice and martyrdom of so many sublime 
heroes, now seventy years later are again engaged in a sanguine struggle 
for hard-earned rights, liberty, and dignity because another Filipino, 
Ferdinand E. Marcos, has by force imposed another despotic rule and 
suppression of rights and freedom that our forefathers suffered from 
and fought against in overthrowing foreign despotism. In the 1890’s, 
Rizal and other patriots were detained; Burgos, Gomez, Zamora, and 
others were killed; Aguinaldo, Bonifacio, Luna, and others were 
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hounded by the Spanish military; numberless innocent Filipino citizens 
were harassed by the Spanish authorities. Now in the 1970’s Benigno 
Aquino, Jr., Rodolfo Ganzon and others have been confined; Father 
Edicio de la Torre has been detained, other religious are still detained; 
numberless Filipinos, Muslims, and Christians, are hounded and killed; 
Countless more students, businessmen, civic-spirited citizens, et al, are 
harassed—no longer by a foreign but a native autocrat. Mr. Marcos 
has proven the prophetic Claro M. Recto that independence, by itself, 
does not guarantee, and it has not assured, our political rights and 
liberties for ‘‘domestic tyrants can take the place of foreign masters.”’ 
Finally, it has been heretofore pointed out that Mr. Marcos has 
been amassing vast wealth as President. It is obvious from this fact 
that he is exercising dictatorial powers for his own aggrandizement 
and not for the benefit of the people. The protestations of public 
welfare to justify the sacrifice of the liberties of the citizens are, 
therefore, false; hence, the dictatorship must be put to an end in 
accordance with the aforesaid remedies recommended herein in 
Chapter XIV. 
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X. VIOLATIONS OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
Human Rights 


Respect for human rights has acquired universal recognition, as 
shown by the United Nations Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
the international covenants on human rights approved by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, the European Convention on Human 
Rights, the American Convention on Human Rights, the Pontifical 
Commission on Justice and Peace, and the human rights provisions of 
the Helsinki Final Act of 1975. It may be said that a nation’s respect 
for human rights is a mark of its being a civilized people. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights was adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations on December 10,1948. The 
General Assembly likewise adopted on December 9, 1975 a ‘‘Declaration 
condemning any act of torture or cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment. 
as an offense to human dignity.’’ Under its terms, no State may permit 
or tolerate torture or other inhuman or degrading treatment. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights pronounces that the 
peoples of the United Nations have reaffirmed their faith in fundamen- 
tal human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person and have 
determined to promote social progress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom. It recognizes that the inherent dignity and the equal 
and inalienable rights of all members of the human family are the 
foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the world; that disregard 
and contempt for human rights have resulted in barbarous acts which 
have outraged the conscience of mankind; and that the highest aspiration 
of the common people is the enjoyment of freedom of speech and 
belief and freedom from fear and want. 

The Philippines is a signatory to the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, thereby binding itself and its leaders to support and 
observe the human rights enumerated in the Declaration. The Republic 
of the Philippines had always committed itself, and its leaders had 
complied with such commitment to respect human rights until 
President Marcos imposed martial law in 1972. Among those provided 
in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights are: 

1.Everyone has the right to life, liberty and security of person. 

2.No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman or 
degrading treatment or punishment. 

3.No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, detention, or exile. 

4.Everyone charged with a penal offense has the right to be 
presumed innocent until proved guilty according to law. 

5.Everyone is entitled to a fair and public hearing by an indepen- 
dent and impartial tribunal in the determination of any criminal charge 
against him. 

6.No one shall be subjected to arbitrary interference with his 
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privacy, family, home and correspondence. 

7.No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his property. 

8.Everyone has the right to freedom of movement within the 
borders of each state, to leave any country, including his own, and 
to return to his country. 

9.Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and 
religion; and freedom, either alone or in community with others, 
to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship or 
observance. 

10.Everyone has the right to freedom of expression and to hold 
opinions without interference and to seek, receive and impart infor- 
mation and his ideas through any media. 

11.Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful assembly 
and association. 

12.Everyone has the right to take part in the government of his 
country, directly or through freely chosen representatives. The will 
of the people shall be the basis of the authority of the government 
expressed in periodic and genuine elections which shall be by universal 
and equal suffrage and shall be held by secret vote. 

13.Everyone has the right to favorable conditions of work and 
to just and favorable remuneration ensuring for himself and his family 
an existence worthy of human dignity. 

14.In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, everyone shall be 
subject only to such limitations as are determined by law solely for 
the purpose of securing due recognition and respect for the rights and 
freedoms of others and of meeting the just requirements of morality, 
public order and the general welfare in a democratic society. 


Violations by Marcos Regime Established 


On December 11, 1974, President Marcos made an announcement 
over TV-radio which was carried by the press that ‘‘no one but no one 
has been tortured... None has reason to complain that his dignity has 
been violated, or that his convenience has not been looked after.’’ 

This is clearly one of the statements and assurances frequently 
made by Mr. Marcos which are the opposite of the truth. The facts 
supported by documentation establish that the Marcos dictatorship 
has been characterized by extensive and aggravating violations of 
human rights consisting not only of indefinite detention of political 
prisoners without charges but also of brutality, its institutionalization 
through the establishment of ‘‘safe houses’’ of torture styled as 
‘‘tactical interrogation,’’ as well as deaths and disappearances of 
detainees. 

It is doubtless that the Marcos dictatorship has adopted torture 
and other breaches of human rights with increasing tempo in a 
desperate effort to hold on to his usurped power. Serious breaches of 
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human rights have been verified by US Congressman Donald M. 
Fraser, who had previously surveyed conditions in the Philippines and 
talked to President Marcos in Malacafiang. In his opening statement 
of June 3, 1975 in the hearings conducted by the Subcommittee on 
International Organizations of which he is Chairman, Fraser stated in 
part that martial law in the Philippines has brought with it ‘‘serious 
restrictions on human rights,’’ with persons critical of martial law 
being ‘‘arbitrarily detained for months without charges placed against 
them,’’ various aspects of due process being violated, detainees often 
not having access to their lawyers, and prisoners being ‘‘subjected to 
torture and other forms of mistreatment.’’ The US Department of 
State reported to Congress in January, 1979, that the Philippines under 
the Marcos regime has committed ‘‘serious curtailment of human 
rights of many citizens’? and ‘‘credible reports of torture have 
continued through 1978.’’ 

The Catholic Church, particularly the group running the Signs of 
the Times, has rendered a great service to the Filipino people and 
to humanity by conducting investigations and assembling documenta- 
tion showing, in their own words, ‘‘that the President’s statement 
that ‘no one but no one has been tortured’ is a lie.’’ 

The attitude of most Church leaders and laity is reflected 
in the words of Jaime L. Cardinal Sin, Archbishop of Manila, who 
after being made a cardinal, said:‘‘In obedience to the Holy Father, 
and in accordance with my own deep convictions, I shall strive to 
uphold truth and freedom, peace and justice. I shall endeavor at all 
times and without counting the cost for the preservation of human 
rights.’’ 

The practice of torture by the Marcos autocracy and other 
human rights violations was also verified by a mission sent to the 
Philippines by Amnesty International. The mission included British 
lawyer Thomas C. Jones and the organization’s secretary, W. Huang. 
It surveyed the situation of detainees from November 22 to December 5, 
1975 and assembled evidence to support its findings. 

The Amnesty International mission reported that of 105 prisoners 
interviewed, 68 had been subjected to ‘‘brutal treatment’’; 
torture was ‘‘used freely and with extreme cruelty, often over long 
periods’’; the employment of torture was ‘‘widespread’’; the torture 
of prisoners was ‘‘part of a general approach to the treatment of 
suspects’’; there was ‘‘clearly a pattern of torture during the period of 
interrogation following arrest’’; in cases of prisoners against whom 
charges were filed, such cases involved so-called evidence ‘‘extracted 
from a number of prisoners by torture’’; prisoners are taken to the 
offices of an interrogation center such as Metrocom-2 ‘‘where they 
are tortured’’, and can then be taken by different units to other 
locations, including ‘‘safe houses’”’ for further interrogation, “‘often 
accompanied by torture.”’ 

The mission found the evidence establishing a consistent pattern 
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of gross violations of internationally recognized human rights, 
including systematic and severe torture, and cruel, inhuman and 
degrading treatment during the interrogation process; indefinite 
detention, in many cases for several years without being informed 
of the charges and without trial of the issues; a systematic denial of 
the right to bail; and other violations of rights which are ‘‘enshrined’’ 
in the Philippine Bill of Rights; that the Philippines has been trans- 
formed under the Marcos dictatorship from a country with a remark- 
able constitutional tradition to a system where Star Chamber methods 
have been used on a wide scale to literally torture evidence into existence. 


Torture Methods 


The documentation shows that the following methods of torture 
have often been practised as a pattern by the Marcos regime: 

1.Electric shocks on different parts of the body, including the 
penis and genital area; 

2.Rape and other sexual abuse of female detainees; 

3.Holding the victim’s head under water until he loses conscious- 
ness; 

4.Forcing the face into feces-contaminated toilet bowls; 

5.Placing a hot iron against the sole of the foot; 

6.‘‘San Juanico Bridge treatment’? or hanging in midair 
treatment wherein the victim is made to lie down straight, suspended 
between two beds spaced in such a way that the head and feet support 
the weight of the whole body, and in this position, the victim is 
pummeled in the stomach and the thighs; 

7.Beating with fists and/or gun butts, sticks and rubber hoses; 

8.Application of lighted cigarettes to various parts of the body 
including the ear, penis, and genital area; 

9.Squeezing the fingers with bullets inserted between them. 

10.Keeping the detainee from sleeping by interrogating him for 
long hours during tHe night. 

11.Truth serum injections and hypnosis. 

12. Withholding food for days. 

Secretary of National Defense Juan Ponce Enrile admitted on 
February 4, 1975 the truth of charges of maltreatment of detainees in 
Camp Olivas, Pampanga. On November 30, 1976, Enrile charac- 
terized as “‘reprehensible and barbaric’’ the torture which the Supreme 
Court found to have been inflicted on Isidro ‘‘Boy’’ Buscate and 
Nestor Dalud by nine PC men in Cotabato City to obtain a confession, 
constraining him to order an investigation. The Supreme Court found 
that the military torturers made Dalud lie down on a bed, tied his hands 
and feet, placed a block of ice on his face, and ‘‘inserted a piece of 
broomstick into the uterus of his penis and twisted the broomstick 
inside.’’ The torturers used Buscate’s hand as an ashtray, one squeezed 
his testicles, and a sergeant ‘‘poked a piece of wire from a battery of 
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the telephone and connected that wiring’’ to his testicle, with electric 
current; while thus electrocuting him, the military were boxing him, 
causing him to lose consciousness. 

In an editorial entitled ‘‘Maltreatment of Detainees’’, the Bulletin 
Today, a government-controlled daily, could not but deplore that 
‘‘what should be understood by some military elements here is that they 
are not helping the government when they maltreat prisoners or 
detainees.’’ Investigations are ordered when the “‘barbaric’’ brutalities 
can no longer be denied but the tortures continue. The pattern indicates 
that the military are developing technicians in torture. As martial rule 


lasts longer, it may be expected that even more cruel techniques of 


brutality will be employed. Fox Butterfield of the New York Times 
confirmed in December, 1976 that the Marcos government has 
become increasingly represseive.’’ 


Documented Cases 
Deaths from Torture or Murder 


1.LILIOSA HILAO, 21, honor student, University of the City of 
Manila. 

April 4, 1973. PC Lt. A . and his team drunk, forced 
their way to the Hilao residence without mission order or warrant; 
molested Amarylys,20, and Josefina,18, and manhandled three young 
men visiting Amarylys;Liliosa who arrived in the evening with brother- 
in-law Rogelio Roque was injured and mashed by Lt. C after 
Roque left, and Lt. C manhandled Arnaldo Padoling, Liliosa’s 
cousin, when he attempted to prevent the lieutenant from mashing 
Liliosa. 

April 5. Liliosa was handcuffed and brought to Camp Crame. 
Also taken to Camp Crame, Josefina saw Liliosa there. At this time, 
Liliosa’s eyes were bulging and her face swollen. 

April 6. Rogelio Roque, who delivered some clothes and a pillow 
to Liliosa, was informed by her that she was being tortured, deprived 
of food and sleep since her arrest, and asked him to look at her 
swollen face. 

April 7. Mrs. Alice Hilao Gualberto, Liliosa’s sister, found Liliosa 
in the emergency room of the Camp Crame dispensary, noted her body 
to be still, cold, and grayish; her face was disfigured; there was an 
opening at her throat; she seemed making gasping noises; the dextrose 
bottle next to her bed was not dripping; the room smelled very strongly 
of formalin; there was no doctor but there were two masked male 
orderlies who quickly grabbed Alice outside the room; Alice believed 
her sister was already dead; Alice also saw Josefina who complained 
of also being maltreated; later Lt. C told Alice and Josefina 
that Liliosa was dead; Col. F also told the two that the colonel 
offered Liliosa amnesty and graduation expenses but she refused 
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saying she had been brought to CANU without charges and had done 
nothing subversive; the Hilao family wrote President Ferdinand 
Marcos and other officials seeking justice over the death of Liliosa but 
in vain, Defense Secretary Enrile declaring on July 5, 1973 the case closed. 

2.MARSMAN ALVAREZ, brother of Constitutional Convention 
delegate Heherson Alvarez. 

June 26, 1974. Marsman was picked up from his home. 

June 27. His mutilated body was found near the town’s church. 
In deploring the mutilation, Manila Archbishop Jaime L. Cardinal Sin 
noted that Marsman’s ‘‘eyes were gouged out, his teeth pulled, and 
his tongue ripped out.’’ His jaw was also ‘‘broken’’ and ‘‘his nose 
had been cut off.’’ Defense Secretary Enrile later claimed 
that Alvarez had been killed by dissidents, which was vehemently 
denied by his brother, Delegate Heherson Alvarez, who is among 
the political exiles in the US, as ‘‘an incongrous and cold-blooded 
fabrication.’’ 

3.JUAN ADRIANO, married, shoemaker, arrested in Manila. 
Adriano was renting an apartment above his shoe shop in Manila 
but had a house in Cubao, Quezon City, which was rented to some 
people, among them Jacinto Camalig. He had decided to move to his 
own house and gave the renters sufficient time to vacate it. Camalig, 
however, who had a relative in the PC, was reluctant to vacate. 

January 22, 1975. Adriano was served a subpoena at 5:00 p.m. 
as he was preparing to transfer to his Cubao house to appear before 
Metrocom Major R A that same afternoon at the instance 
of Camalig. He offered to come the next morning but was told he had 
to be at the major’s office at 6:00 p.m. He went. At about 6:25 p.m., 
the PC dispensary called Adriano’s shop asking to get him on the 
grounds of Camp Crame. Informed at Cubao, Mrs. Adriano went to 
Camp Crame and found her dead husband wrapped in a blanket at the 
dispensary, with a large bruise on the left temple, bruises on the body, 
wounds on the forearms and wrists, his forehead and arms dirty. Mrs. 
Adriano had his body embalmed and brought to her Cubao house. 

January 24. Without the family’s permission, the military removed 
the embalmed body from the Cubao house and performed an autopsy. 
Military doctor, Captain Moraleda, told Mrs. Adriano that they did 
not know the cause of death. 

4.FORTUNATO BAYOTLANG,26,drug company employee and 
barrio councilor of Bunawan, Davao City. 

August 24, 1974. He and his two brothers, Fernando,14, and 
Ruperto,7, were seized, handcuffed in his delivery car which was 
confiscated by a PC unit, and taken to Tagum, where with the two 
brothers kept in the car, Fortunato was beaten and groaning 
in aroom with a 2’’x 2’’ stick; Fernando saw Fortunato all bloody and 
writhing in pain. 

August 25. Taken to San Pedro Hospital in Davao City after his 
torture, Fortunato was pronounced dead by Chief Surgeon Zosimo P. 
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Ermac from various lacerated wounds, contusions, fractures (skulls 
and left rib), and hemorrhage. 

5.SANTIAGO ARCE, principal of the Little Flower School in 
Pefiarrubia, Abra, arrested September 6, 1974. 

September 7. Agonizing groans of Arce were heard inside the 
camp as well as his pleas to spare his life because of his many children; 
at 2:00 a.m., shots were heard and his groaning stopped; Judge 
Francisco Valera who examined Arce’s corpse found bullet wounds on 
the left cheek, upper right chest, middle distapler of the forearm, 
main axillary line of the left side of the body, and middle portion of 
the left and right thighs; the face was swollen. 

6.GENEROSO SIBAY, 48, married, with ten children, farmer in 
Barrio Kalinao, Southern Leyte. 

November 9, 1975. Generoso was picked up by 14 PC men with 
three civilian guides in barrio Kalinao. On entering the neighboring 
barrio, the PC told the civilian guides to go ahead. Three shots were 
heard, after which the PC entered the barrio and ordered the people 
to prepare a hammock for the dead body of Generoso. The PC wrapped 
the body in a mat and buried it. 

November 10. Generoso’s wife heard of the death and burial of 
her husband. She went to the Mayor to find out why the PC killed her 
husband. The Mayor told her there was nothing he could do-Martial Law. 

7.EMILIANO SAMONTE,40 year old farmer, arrested in 
Asuncion, Davao, by five CHDF members. 

March 18, 1976. He was taken to sitio New Visayas by the five 
men who would not let his wife come along. 

March 19. His wife looked for him and was told her husband 
was taken to the PC barracks in Tagum. 

March 20. The wife went to the Tagum PC barracks and was 
informed by Chief Jesus Bartolome that ‘‘Emiliano is dead and is in 
the morgue of Funeraria Padilla.’’ She saw the corpse of her husband 
at the morgue, with the right jaw badly broken; three bullet 
holes showed on his left side; he had a wound on the right shoulder 
and in the left armpit. She was told that her husband was killed because 
he was a rebel, was in possession of a firearm, and resisted, but he 
did not in truth possess any firearms. 

The parish priest of Asuncion, Rev. Francis Taney, was told 
in a report of the SAC team of Tagum Prelahera that Samonte’s killing 
was the ‘‘third case from Asuncion’’ up to March of 1976. The other 
cases were those of Hermogenes Panulde and Barrio Captain Sarena 


Tabag. 


8. DOMINGO SANTIAGO, arrested in February, 1974, died 
from ‘‘truth serum’’ injection. 


Disappearances After Arrest 
Among the persons taken by the military and not heard from after 
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their arrest were the following: 

9.JULIAN TABAT, a Sobanon minority leader of Zamboanga 
del Norte, arrested June 10, 1974. 

June 14. When his wife visited him, she noticed burns all over 
his body; never saw him again after that visit; was shot by a soldier. 

1O.NENITA EVANGELISTA-LUNETA, arrested with her 
one-year-old daughter June,1975 in Nueva Ecija. Mother and daughter 
never seen or heard from since then despite inquiries and search by 
relatives. 

11.EMMANUEL YAP, a former Ateneo University student, 
arrested on February 14, 1976. Search by his father in Cebu and Davao 
in vain. 

12. DELFIN DELICA, arrested November, 1975, missing. 

13.EUGENIO FLORES, arrested June, 1975,missing. 

14.LETICIA LADLAD, missing. 

15.ALFREDO MENDOZA, missing. 

16.HENRY ROMERO,Bulletin Today correspondent, kidnapped 
in February, 1976; later discovered to be detained in Camp Vicente 
Lim, Laguna. 


Other Documented Cases 


Among other documented violations of human rights by the 
Marcos dictatorship are the following cases: | 

17. Raid on Sacred Heart Novitiate Seminary. In a pastoral letter 
on August 29, 1974, Manila, Archbishop Jaime L. Cardinal Sin de- 
nounced as ‘‘unjust and unfair’’ the irregular and rough military raid 
on the Sacred Heart Novitiate Seminary in Novaliches, Quezon City 
during a search for dissidents. The Archbishop complained: ‘‘Even 
(25) foreign nuns, who came from various Southeast Asian nations, 
were thoroughly searched.’’ 

18. National Council of Churches Arrests—At night on June 26, 
1974, the military swooped down on ‘‘the Protestant ecumenical church 
leadership in the Philippines,’’ among whom was American Pastor Paul 
Wilson; all present at a dinner in the Wilson residence were taken 
to Camp Crame and held incommunicado for four days, including the 
women and the pastor’s 10-year-old son; after the raid, the Wilson 
home and jeep were searched five times in his absence; the home of 6 
NCCP staff members were likewise raided, and the employees arrested 
together with a visitor to Manila, an outstanding Indian churchman 
who is the associate General Secretary of the Christian Conference 
in Asia; in a statement, a group of Protestant clergymen protested as 
disturbing and offensive to their ‘‘basic notions of fair play, justice, 
and decency how officers of the law can, without any formality, arrest 
defenseless ministers of the gospel, drag them to the army stockade, 
raid their homes, seize their personal papers and effects’’; the arrested 
ministers were later forced to leave the country or released, without 
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any charges filed. 

In a subsequent statement before the US Sub-Committee on Inter- 
national Organizations which conducted hearings in June, 1975 on 
violations of human rights in countries receiving US aid, like South 
Korea and the Philippines, Wilson, who was detained for 14 days 
before being deported, declared that human rights were being grossly 
violated by the Marcos dictatorship. He testified that he witnessed 
physical abuse and terror; heard late at night screams of grown men 
and women, saw the lacerations on the legs of Filipino friends who 
had been beaten with a steel bar; saw and felt the bruises and welts on 
the bodies of young men who were taken in merely as hostages because 
the military was looking for their sister; knew of one NCCP secretary 
who had a complete breakdown while in prison, it being apparent that 
she was raped or otherwise sexually assaulted; knew that such tech- 
niques as rape, making women sit nude on cakes of ice, using drug 
addiction and electric shocks were commonplace and have been docu- 
mented; was told by his wife that one Filipina died of multiple rape; 
knew that one NCCP clergy person was tortured to the point that 
he required 50 days in the hospital to recover. 

19. Safe houses of torture—The release of the Association of 
Religious Superiors in the Philippines (ARSUP) in July, 1975 contained 
a report entitled ‘‘Military Arrests and Tortures.’’ The report 
mentioned complaints from parents and relatives about the ‘‘mysterious 
disappearances’’ of their sons and daughters during past weeks, who 
were reportedly picked up for questioning and/or detention by military 
intelligence personnel under whose custody the suspects underwent 
‘‘tactical interrogations’’ in ‘‘safe houses’’ which included ‘“‘tortures 
in different forms.”’ 

The ARSUP published translation of letters from detainees in 
prison that they received the same treatment in which their captors 
‘‘burned our bodies with flat irons; they applied electric shocks to all 
parts of the body’’ while ‘‘others received electric shock on the penis 
resulting in bleeding’’, together with other results such as that “‘one 
got his rib broken, many lost their sense of hearing and bodies were 
marked with cigarette butts.”’ 

20. MARIA CRISTINA VERSOLA. On January 2, 1975, a 
Catholic priest, Fr. Edicio de la Torre, also charged torture 
inflicted on him and others arrested for alleged involvement in the 
Communist Party of the Philippines. Among the torture cases specified 
by Father de la Torre was 21-year-old Mrs. Maria Cristina Versola 
who swore to the following: On December 16, 1974, three military 
agents arrested her in the house of a friend; she was blind-folded and 
boxed many times in the stomach; the agents placed bullets between 
her fingers and repeatedly squeezed her hand until it was numb and 
swollen; they opened her blouse and one loosened her bra and squeezed 
her breasts several times; they removed her skirt, held her thighs open, 
pulled at her pubic hairs; she was made to lie on a mat, told to open 
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her thighs and on her refusal, two held her two feet apart and one put 
his fingers twice inside her vagina—all in a vain effort to make her 
talk. Thirteen others were subjected to varied tortures which included 
applying lighted cigarette butts on their skin, electric torture, placing 
flat iron against the sole of the foot, and eating a piece of lead. 

21. A Protestant pastor(name withheld for good reason). 

March 9, 1974. ISAFP Capt. E and two plainclothesmen 
boxed him as they asked questions. 

March 10. Beaten, breaking off his front tooth; given electric shock 
treatment; forced to drink his urine; collapsed under the treatment; 
was denied food three days. 

March 14. Manhandled during questioning by an interrogator 
from Baguio; in neuro-psychiatric department of V. Luna Hospital, 
subjected to revolving red lights. Still detained as of March 31, 1976. 

> 22. REV. CESAR TAGUBA, arrested in Quezon City and taken 
to a house in Marikina. 

March 3, 1974. A gun was placed against his temple and he was 
made to pull the trigger six times; beaten with fists. 

March 4. Beatings continued, making him collapse; part of a 
front tooth was broken; leg of a chair pressed on to his hand on the 
floor; forced to drink his urine; denied food for three days, then taken 
to psychiatric ward of V.Luna Hospital. 

43. WINIFREDO R. HILAO, 30, civil engineer, brother of Liliosa 
Hilao who died from torture, arrested by Lt. V e if 

October 7, 1974. He was struck with fists and beaten until he 
collapsed; told to stand upright and keep awake, from time to time 
water poured over him; subjected to ‘‘Russian roulette’’; several times 
made to pull the trigger of a magnum revolver placed against his head. 

October 10. At Camp Olivas, was forced by Lt. R A 
with seven others to sit on a block of ice and when numb with cold, 
electric shock was applied to him from a hand-held dynamo, with one 
terminal wound directly to the end of his penis and another to a finger 
of his hand, making him scream, upon which he was hit to be quiet; 
was hit by MajorP on the face, bruising his left eye; 

October 11-18. His torture continued which included making him 
kneel with outstretched hands and being struck repeatedly in the arms, 
back, and legs with an empty coke bottle until he lost consciousness; 
the tortures left extensive scars on his shoulders. 

November 5, 1974. At 5 CSU, Camp Crame, he was again tortured 
by Lt. A who repeatedly beat him with an empty coke bottle; 
was made to stand with his back to the air-conditioning unit in the 
room of Col. A. ;wasbeateninCol. A ‘s anteroom in presence of 
a female secretary. 

24. JOSEFINA HILAO, sister of Liliosa Hilao. 

April 4, 1973. At arrest of her sister, Liliosa, Josefina was molested 
by the drunk arresting team who manhandled and pistol-whipped her. 

April 5. Arrested and taken to Camp Crame where her sister 
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Liliosa was. 

April 7. Released after death of her sister Liliosa following latter’s 
torture. 

May 12, 1974. Rearrested in Pangasinan by Sth CSU and taken to 
Camp Crame. 

Sept. 18. Transferred to Ipil Detention Camp, Fort Bonifacio. 

Josefina complained of ‘‘mental torture’’ (e.g. being awakened at 
midnight for interrogation, being made to sign papers without having 
read the contents); and revealed that her companions had been physi- 
cally tortured (e.g. boiling water poured over the feet of one girl, 
others being beaten repeatedly, the use of electric shock on the genital 
organs of the male, water torture). 

25. AMARYLLIS HILAO. At arrest of her sister Liliosa, like her 
sister Josefina she was molested by the drunk arresting team who 
manhandled and pistol-whipped her and three young men visiting her. 

October 7, 1974. Was arrested in Angeles City and taken to 173rd 
PC Company where she was detained for three days and tortured, 
deprived of sleep and food. 

Oct. 10. Transferred to Camp Olivas where she was tortured 
for eight days and deprived of food for periods as long as three days. 

Oct.21. Related to a brother the torture she and another brother, 
Winifredo, underwent in Angeles and Camp Olivas. 

26. EDUARDO SENENSE, a young man, arrested in Baguio 
one day before President Marcos spoke there denying torture of 
prisoners. 

December 6, 1974. Badly beaten by Baguio military elements, 
barely escaping death; brought to a safehouse where he was brutally 
beaten for two days—pistol-whipped, kicked, burned with lighted 
cigarettes—then left for dead. Taken to Baguio General Hospital by 
city police, spent 21 days there to recover from his injuries, then trans- 
ferred to city jail for ‘‘safekeeping.’’ 

27. CHARLIE PALMA. Arrested the day after President Marcos 
denied torture of detainees. Detained in Camp Olivas, Pampanga. 

Dec. 12, 1974. Palma was jabbed with a .45 caliber pistol 
in the stomach; shoved down on the cement floor (by civilian informer 
B M ); alternately boxed by six men in the stomach; when 
he cried loud in pain, a .38 caliber pistol was poked into his mouth; 
belted in the stomach and slapped by Lts. F A mF | 


and G - collared and slapped by Lt. A F ; forced 
undressed against a wall and mauled by Lt. G ’5 men until he fell; 
a 90-volt cranker telephone attached one end to his thumb and the 
other end to his penis by informer Pat. O as he shouted loud in 


pain; his ears were clapped by hands of Metrocom M-2 Chief, Lt. Col. 
V . who was drunk and who kicked him a number of times, 
causing a cut on his right thigh; mauled by C2C A on the street 
on the way to his house; on return, his knees were pounded with pistols; 
saw newly arrested Armando Teng, Arnulfo Resus, Palma’s wife, 
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Cenon Sembrano, and others; heard Teng’s shouting while latter was 
being ‘‘electrocuted’’ with cranker dynamo and the pleas of Resus 
while the latter’s head was being banged against the wall; saw Teng 
being beaten up in the garden. 

28. ARMANDO ENRIQUEZ TENG,25,former UP student, 
arrested with his wife at No. 710 Granate Street, Quiapo, Manila. 

Dec.13,1974. His hand was hammered with a gun when he asked 
who were the plainclothesmen with drawn .45 caliber pistols who entered; 
A stuffed a sheet of paper into his mouth and told him to swallow 
it; was continually hit by C2C E A while being interrogated; 
on stating his innocence, Art Gonzales boxed his head and face several 
times until he lost consciousness; Lt. C oN connected a live 
telephone wire to his thumb and penis, turned the telephone crank-shaft 
until more than 110 volts of electric current flowed up and down his 
body, the operation repeated several times, until he again lost conscious- 
ness; on regaining consciousness, Lt. A E: boxed his head 
and face; A poured a glass of cold water on his penis, then applied 
to him the telephone crank-shaft ‘‘electrocution’’; when he shouted in 
pain A forced a dirty rug into his mouth, then continued the 
electric shock treatment until he again lost consciousness; in the house 
of Brig. Gen. T D ,A G boxed him in the plexus several 
times until he fell to the ground. 

29. ROBERT (BOBBY) NARAVAL, employee of Mindanao- 
Sulu Pastoral Conference Secretariat, detained 17 days in a safehouse 
in Davao City. 

June 3,1975. Received blows in the upper part of his body and kicks 
by different persons; struck with a 2’’x4’’ piece of wood several times; 
whipped with a fan belt; his penis burned with a cigarette and a match 
inserted into it; his thighs pounded with a bottle; the torture lasted 4 
hours; his hands tied behind his back, kept naked the whole night. 

June 4. Whipped with a fan belt, kicked and mauled for two 
hours. 

June 5.Sgt.C. gave him repeated blows with a 2’’x4’’ piece of 
wood until he collapsed unconscious; doused back to consciousness 
with water, Sgt. C — repeated the torture until the sergeant got tired, 
resulting in his body becoming swollen and full of bruises. 

June 6. Torture with the wood repeated on him; then one “‘B 
pressed his head into the toilet bowl filled with urine, after which to end 
the beastly act he admitted he was an NPA member. 

During the rest of his confinement, the torture was kept on by 
those visiting the place, including B Y  whostruck his head with 
his gun and a bottle, kicked many parts of his body, twice hit him in the 
left rib; for about a week, his hands and feet were tied with a rope. 

30. LUALHATI S. ROQUE, 25, arrested in Olongapo City and 
detained in Camp Olivas. On her asking for a lawyer, the answer: “‘Don’t 
you know that it is martial law?’’ 

Jan. 19, 1976. She was handcuffed with arms behind her back; two 
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interrogators pulled down her pants, raised her blouse, put their fingers 
into her genitals, mashing her breast, playing with her nipples; after they 
left, on her complaint, WAC guard handcuffed her to the headboard 
instead of behind her back; after two hours, the two interrogators, one 


called ‘‘B —”’, returned and repeated the same sexual abuses; without 
a blanket, she was sleepless the whole night. 
January 20. IMIG MSet.L °»«M slapped her in question- 


ing her, placed a ballpen between the index and middle finger and squeezed 
them tightly, causing her an attack of her rheumatic heart ailment, 
which produced numbness and stiffening from the stomach to the 
forearms and head. 

January 21. At the 801 1th medical company dispensary, while under 
dextrose, ‘‘B  ’’ (Major L ) and MSegt. M alternately 
grilled her, which they repeated for several days; she had four more at- 
tacks in the process. 

31. FLORA VALENCIA GLOR, 20, arrested at Barrio Molave, 
Labo, Camarines Norte. 

December 24, 1974. Expected to give birth within 2 weeks, she was 
ordered to lie down on her abdomen during interrogation; her husband’s 
friends, Manuel Velasco and Efren Demesa, were kicked, karate-chopped 
and with armalites punched in the stomach, she and they were hit on 
the head and clubbed on various parts of the body; ifeir hands and feet 
tied so tightly the ropes cut through the skin of their wrists and feet; 
the interrogators then undressed Flora, touched her buttocks, one kissed 
her, and when she shouted, they muzzled her mouth with their dirty 
hands; and all were huddled in a corner where the rain dripped on them. 

Dec. 25. The soldiers intensified torture of Velasco, Demesa 
having escaped; Flora and Velasco were made to walk continuously for 
eight hours to the army rangers’ headquarters at barrio Tigbinan; Flora 
was subjected to indignities during the walk and was not allowed to 
urinate in private, constraining her to just let her urine flow and wet 
herself and her clothes; at headquarters, Col. R. *5 men kept 
interrogating her despite her labor pains; on the way to the provincial 
hospital, in the army jeep her water bag burst and the baby started to 
come out in a breach position; a Ceasarian operation was performed 
but the baby had died. 

32. PERLA SUMUNOD. Pregnant, she was arrested in Davao del 
Norte. She was made to lie down and clasp on her stomach a block of 
ice, resulting in the loss of her baby. 

33. ERNESTO LUNETA. Arrested April 21, 1974 and taken toa 
NISA/CIS safehouse. 

On the way, in the Toyota Land Cruiser, he was kicked down to his 
knees, followed by more kicks and punches; in the safehouse, besides 
slaps, body punches, karate chops and kicks, he was stripped down to 
his briefs and pounded in the shins with the heels of a leather boot, 
whacked in the buttocks and thighs with a wooden bar about 4 inches 
thick; made to walk on bended knees until the knee skin peeled off; his 
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lips, tongue and mustache, and other parts of the body burned with a 
lighted cigarette; naked and with one of his wrists handcuffed 
to his cot, °‘F R > applied the flame of a gas lighter to his penis; 
he was given a bath with scalding hot water, followed immediately by 
shivering ice cold water; his head was held under water in a swimming 
pool for several minutes; while standing, he was kicked into the pool 
by one called **C ?? then one ““B ’? held his body between 
his legs in the water, making him gulp a lot of water and black out; 
revived by artificial respiration, was again kicked and punched; 
‘‘Bugoy’’ stuck a water hose, with the water running into his mouth as 
he was being kicked in the stomach. 

34. DOMINGO LUNETA, brother of Ernesto. 

May 12, 1974. He was punched and clubbed with a 2’’x2’’ piece of 
wood; on his crying out in pain, his mouth was covered with a rubber 
suction pump used to unclog toilet bowls; taken to a NISA safehouse 
for truth serum injection and on return, was again beaten with fists and 
a wooden club. 

35. ASTUDENT ACTIVIST (name withheld for good reasons). 

October 4, 1974. In office of Capt. P , was stripped naked, 
handcuffed in the back, kicked repeatedly in the shins by Col. Mi 
A _,and punched alternately in the ribs by Lt. R A and 
8 ae bee & cor" grabbed hold of his head repeatedly pounded it 
against a filing cabinet; Lt. M hit his genitals thrice with a ruler; 
Lt. es set fire to a page of comics and burned his genitals with it; 
was made to stand with his back against the air-conditioner while cold 
water was poured all over him, all the time being punched continuously; 
a Doberman was prodded to attack his genitals, constraining him to 
roll into a ball. 

36. JEAN CACAYORIN-TAYAG, arrested in Nueva Ecija. 

Aug. 15, 1975. At PC HQ, she was gagged, forced to strip, kicked, 
beaten with a belt, slapped, made to squat for hours, struck with karate 
blows, threatened with a gun. 

Aug. 19. At Sth CSU, kept sleepless eight days and nights, made to 
stand several hours naked before a full-blast air-conditioner, slapped 
hard, forced to undergo ‘“unwanted caresses’’. 

37. FERNANDO TAYAG, apprehended in Baliwag, Bulacan. 

April 24, 1975. Tied to a chair and given a beating, mostly fist blows, 
karate chops and kicks; struck several times in the stomach with a rifle 
butt; tortured almost everyday for 20 days; for 3 days both hands and 
feet were handcuffed to his cot, for the rest of his detention 
one of his wrists remained handcuffed to the cot; was beaten on the 
thighs, arms and foot sole with a 2’’x2’’ wooden club; hit on the head, 
his lips burned with lighted cigarette and his mustache with a varaflame 
lighter; injected with truth serum. 

38. ALAN JASMINES, taken to NISA/CIS safehouse after arrest. 

May 12, 1974. Beaten in Toyoto jeep on way to safehouse; tortured 
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twice a day by Atty. L. C are, ! eg ne ‘‘ and ‘‘F 

R ’> for three months; beaten continuously with a wooden club 
while hanging suspended from a bedpost to which his hands and feet 
had been handcuffed; vomitted often during and after beatings; his 
entire body got swollen and patches of skin were torn away from his 
thighs. 

39. LEONILA LUMBANG, taken to NISA/CIS safehouse after 
arrest. 

May 12, 1974. Her head was banged against the corner of a refri- 
gerator door; scalding water was poured on her legs; her head, body 
and limbs were black and blue when she was removed from the 
safehouse; unable to walk or talk on her release after three months, her. 
body would convulse uncontrollably at the sound of a car’s “‘backfire”’ 
or similar noise, and was in dire need of psychiatric treatment. 

40-41. JOSE LACABA, 30, Free Press staff writer and Asian 
Leader editor, and BONIFACIO ILAGAN, 24, UP student, arrested 
in Bulacan. 

April 25, 1974. Both were beaten upon arrest; gun barrels were 
struck into their stomachs, trodden on and kicked on the floor, hit on 
the head with rifle butts; tortured whole day at 5 CSU, Camp Crame, 
in which passing CSU staff joined in striking them; struck on the body 
with punches, karate chops and kicks; Lacaba beaten on the shins with 
rattan instruments; both subjected to ‘‘San Juanico Bridge’’ treatment 
in which the victim is made to lie down with his head resting on the 
edge of one cot, his feet on the edge of another cot, his arms straight 
and stiff at his sides, his body ‘‘hanging like a bridge’’ between the two 
cots; interrogators and others continued to punch them; his eyes closed, 
Lacaba was rhythmically slapped in the eyes and nape of his neck; he 
was kicked in the chest by Sgt. R , jabbed in the ribs by D 
and two other Special Mission Group members; at V. Luna Hospital, 
he was injected with ‘‘Truth Serum”’ which made him talk drunkenly. 


Ilagan was beaten on the back by Lt. V B , used as a 
punching bag by Lt. D and ‘‘B ’ of NISA. 

April 30. Ilagan was made to squat by Lt. P: and Set. F 

R _. until he collapsed, then kicked in sensitive parts of the 
body by Sgt. R * Sots. 1 and A and other 5 CSU men 


then took over and repeated on him the squat treatment as well as 
‘burnt his feet soles. 

Persistent brutal treatment on both continued for seven months. 

42. DOLORES STEPHENS-FERIA, a UP American professor, 
arrested in April 1974 but US Embassy was not informed until the 
Embassy in January 1976 ‘‘inquired whether Mrs. Stephens-Feria 
actually was being detained and if so why the Embassy had not been 
informed as required by the US Consular Convention with the Philip- 
pines.”’ 

43. MONICO ATIENZA, arrested by ISAFP and taken to 5CSU. 
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October 4, 1974. He was tortured by Lt.Col.M §A_., Capt. 
&: Pp , particularly by Lt. R A oo 

October 30. Stripped naked, held for ten minutes, his genitals 
were burned with a lighted paper by Lt. Estillore; later struck hard 
blows with fists;Lt. Col. A repeatedly pounded his hand against 
the edge of a filing cabinet; a large dog was prodded to attack his 
genitals, forcing him to roll up his body; Capt. P pointed the 
barrel of his revolver to his head, threatening to pull the trigger; all, 
resulting in his confinement for four months in the psychiatric ward of 
V. Luna Hospital. 

44. BENIGNO CARLOS, 28, arrested by 5 CSU and NISA agents. 

April 25, 1974. He was struck by his arresters on the face and 
body; beaten on the shins with truncheons; tortured continuously 
by more than ten men from 11:30 p.m. to 5:00 a.m.; made to carry a 
large heavy stone which he could barely lift, and while carrying it, was 
hit on the buttocks with a six-foot long pole, knocking him down; 
then torturers applied on him ‘‘Russian Roulette’’, applying a .45 cali- 
ber revolver to his head with one bullet in the chamber, spinning the 
chamber before pulling the trigger. 

In a NISA ‘‘safehouse’’, while handcuffed, he was hit for about 
one hour by some 12 men, to and fro, as he fell towards encircling 
officers; was beaten on the face with the limb of a coconut palm tree 
by those who had hit him with a pole; forced to eat part of an aratilis 
tree, 2 to 3 inches in diameter; stripped in the men’s room, beaten and 
made to spin without break; entering, Col. M A __ ordered ‘‘the 
treatment’’ to carry on; his head bashed twice against a wall. 

April 25. The ‘‘San Juanico Bridge’’ torture was applied on him, 
beaten with branch of a guava tree; was struck by Lt. A with 
the butt of a gun; forced to sign statement he had not been maltreated. 

45. JUAN SISON. 

August 30, 1974. He was beaten by Metrocom-2 officers, struck 
with fists and kicks; tortured by electric shock in presence of Lt. G : 
one terminal attached to his thumb and the other to his penis; his wife 
was also severely tortured. 

46. ARMANDO FRIANEZA,arrested in Baguio City in June 1974. 
He was severely tortured by the 4th military Intelligence Group, 
following which he became a patient in a mental hospital. 

47. ROMEO TOLIO, 26, sawmill mechanic operator. 

July 13, 1974. He was struck on the head with a lead pipe, causing 
a scar: electric shock was applied through his arms to the top of his 
head: a revolver was forced into his mouth, making him thereby lose 
a tooth; has since suffered abdominal pains suspectedly from internal 
bleeding. 

48. MELVIN CALDERON, 21, arrested by Capt. E : 

October 4, 1974. He was tortured by ISAFP member at Camp 
Aguinaldo; twice subjected to electric shock applied to his genitals 
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causing him to scream; beaten with fists and rifle butts for 5 consecu- 
tive days, with beatings lasting about an hour before intervals; a .45 
caliber pistol put on his face and the trigger pulled. 

49. FIDEL AGUILAR, arrested in I[ligan City. 

February 18, 1975. He was struck on body repeatedly while inter- 
rogated by Lt. A and Set. S ; said that 12 other prisoners 
were taken out at night, told to run away and then gunned down. 

50. SALVADOR YAP, arrested by PC in Tabaco, Albay. 

May 14, 1974. He was punched by Sgt. P , and beaten for 
two days; later moved to detention center in Camp Vicente Lim, 
Laguna, where he developed bronchial asthma and lingering pain from 
beating in the stomach. 

51. BERNARDO ESCHARCHA, 33, mechanical engineer, with 
wife and three small children. 

August 4, 1974. At Metrocom M-2, Camp Crame, he was struck 
repeatedly on the chest and abdomen by Lt. G and Capt. D 
C  : was subjected to electric shock; at V. Luna Hospital, was injected 
byCol.P.  —__ with “‘truth serum’’. 

52. DANILO VIZMANOS, 47,ex-Navy captain. 

May 25, 1974. He was injected with ‘‘truth serum’’; threatened 
with a pistol placed against his head; placed in solitary confinement 
from May 25 to August 15, 1974. 

53. ROMEO ENRIQUEZ, arrested in Angeles City. 

October 7, 1974. Tortured from 11:00 p.m. until 2:00 a.m., he 
was struck with a rubber hammer, gunbutt, fists, knees, and boots; 
stripped naked, he was hit in the ribs, stomach, thighs and face. 

October 18. He was tortured for two hours; then taken to Camp 
Olivas where he was tortured by Lt. A and other 5 CSU 
members; beaten by Lt. A ~ with an empty coke bottle on the 
thighs and arms, until he was black and blue all over. He was beaten 
again Oct. 20, 22, 24 and 26. 

54. RAFAEL BAYLOSIS, arrested in Manila. 

March 16, 1973. Beaten and threatened with death; taken to a 
‘‘safehouse’’ where he was struck with fists and handcuffs by Lt. G: 

-andLt.A :G - burning cigarettes were placed on his geni- 
tals including the glans penis; handcuffed to a cot, was struck by 
passing officers. 

55. ANTONIO ANTONIO, 25, lithographer at San Miguel 
Corporation, married with three children, arrested in Pasay City. 

February 7, 1973. He was beaten by arresting team with fists; 
kicked; hit on the head, making him unconscious; blow from a gun 
butt damaged a nerve in the back of his head, causing an atrophied left 
eye, which according to Major Enrique Goltia ‘‘may lead to total 
blindness of the left eye and may affect the right eye’’; cannot now see 
with his left eye. 

56-57. Spouses REYNALDO AND ISABELITA GUILLERMO, 
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who was 3 months pregnant, arrested on visiting their friends Mr. and 
Mrs. Victor Quinto. 

December 14, 1974. Reynaldo was beaten with a rifle while 
another man held his hands from behind; arresting team took turns 
in striking him with punches and kicks; in presence of his wife, bound 
to a chair in his briefs, beaten on the head, chest, arms, shoulder blades, 
and stomach with long guns, pistols and fists; on their separation, she 
heard him screaming and fall over from his chair, pleading to his 
assailants to stop beating him; he was struck again and again with a 
rifle butt; tortured by Lt. F and his men, causing him to pass out 
several times; beaten in the car when transferred to Camp Crame. 

_ At Camp Crame, both spouses were beaten; A _—_~ and another 
officer applied electric shock to Guillermo’s penis and whipped him 
with the buckle end of his leather belt; she gave birth during detention. 

58. JULIUS GIRON, 23, sick with arthritis and respiratory ail- 
ments, arrested when he visited another prisoner-friend, Victor T. 
Quinto. 

December 11, 1974. Saw another detainee, Santiago Alonzo, 
beaten and his head pushed into a lavatory bowl before he, Giron, 
was taken to Camp Crame. 


At Camp Crame, O Fi - of NISA elbowed Giron on the 
sterum until he had difficulty breathing; given karate blows and 
strangulated by Lt. A ae? - + struck several times by Lt. 
G s boxed by Lt. C . C «+ taken to V. Luna hospital, he 


was placed in a hypnotic trance and injected with ‘truth serum’’; back 
at Camp Crame, given fist and karate blows by M-2 intelligence 
personnel; E ~A ‘bumped his head on the wall and hit his ears 
simultaneously with two hands; made to write answers on a ‘*tactical 
information sheet”’ at gun-point by Lt. N ; brought along on a 
raid, team leader Lt. A i . strangled him until he lost 
consciousness. 

December 12. Handcuffed separately to the arms of a chair, he 
was alternately boxed, kicked, and pounded by officers, L : 
G and N: -andSgt.L OV: 2A. & and A 
G and A hit him with their pistols; A 
forced an iron ball about the size of a golf ball into his mouth; Lt. 
N ‘hen operated a cranker dynamo connecting one terminal to 
forefinger and the other terminal around his penis; slapped by Lt. 
G and strangled by Lt. L - the handle of cranker dynamo 
was turned producing current up to 90 voltage around his body, five 
times each time lasting one minute; his nose was punched and bled 
heavily; with his pistol, O F struck his left ear which bled, 
making him stumble on the floor, dragging the chair to which he was 
handcuffed; on the floor he was kicked by Lt. L , causing him 
to lose consciousness; afterwards punched by A © , breaking 
his false dentures, damaging his ear drum and hearing, fracturing 
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his collar bone and breaking some ribs; later, Sgt. V made a 
punching bag of his chest and stomach, causing blood clots, swelling 
and darkened arms; taken to Camp Olivas, he was not allowed to sit 
or lie down for 15 days. 

59. MARIANO GINER JR., arrested in Abra. 

Nov. 23, 1974. At PC headquarters, was struck with fists and 
tortured; taken to Camp Olivas, where he was interrogated ‘‘with 
inhuman treatment.”’ 


Marcos Dictatorship Must End to Safeguard Human Rights 


The significant thing about the breaches of human rights some of 
which are cited above, is not only their inhumanity but their increasing 
incidence and cruelty with the passing weeks and months. If the system 
of martial rule that breeds these brutal acts lasts longer, the danger 
of the proliferation and aggravation of the brutalities is such that no 
family may be able to escape its evil dragnet; even those who have 
allowed themselves to become instruments of these inhuman acts may 
someday have loved ones, even themselves, become victims of this vile 
system that treats human lives as those of chickens or cockroaches, 
that is insensible to pain inflicted on the body, and that reduces the 
virtue, honor and decency of women to dirt. Any Filipino who abets 
these cruelties and does nothing to stop them while there is time must, 
therefore, stamp this warning on his mind; You or someone dear to 
you may be next on the scaffold of brutality! 

The officers and enlisted men who engage in torture of detainees 
and prisoners should remember that when the dictatorship ends—as it 
surely is going to end sometime—they are amenable to prosecution 
and punishment. This is what happened in Portugal after the dictator- 
ship fell. The agents of the dictatorship who engaged in brutalities 
were persecuted. Paul Rega, a member of the National Assembly, 


justified the punishment of the torturers on the ground that while 


‘‘the country does not want vengeance, it wants justice brought upon 
those who did so much torture.’’ In Iran, when the dictatorship fell in 
1979, among those executed were military officers involved in the 
infliction of torture. | 

One cannot but agree with a witness in the Fraser committee 
hearings, Father Joseph A. O’Hare, who said that ‘“‘it would be 
unrealistic not to recognize the inevitability of such outrages (to human 
rights) once the ‘emergency measures’ Mr. Marcos announced in 
September 1972, hardened into a way of life.’’ Goaded by the height- 
ening clamour against violations of human rights from the US 
Congressional leaders and the public. Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger told the Latin American nations at an OAS conference in 
Santiago, Chile in June, 1976 that ‘‘human rights are the very essence 
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of a meaningful life, and human dignity is the ultimate purpose of 
government. A government that tramples on human rights denies the 
purpose of its existence.’’ 

It is heartening that Jimmy Carter, as presidential candidate of 
the Democratic Party in the 1976 American elections, pledged on 
accepting his nomination ‘‘to work unceasingly to preserve human 
rights.’’ In his inaugural address on his election, he followed up his 
vow, saying:‘“‘Our commitment to human rights must be absolute.’’ 
Towards the implementation of the Carter pledge, Time (Dec. 13, 
1976) in its write-up of his Secretary of State-designate, Cyrus Vance, 
reported that ‘‘Above all, Vance is anxious that US policy reflect his 
deep concern for human rights around the world’’; and that aware of 
the practical necessities of dealing with dictatorships or of guarding 
US security, Vance argues nevertheless that the US should strike a 
proper balance, saying: “‘We have to be hardheaded, yet sensitive.”’ 
And no less than Pope Paul VI has expressed concern over violations 
of human rights, particularly those inflicted on political prisoners, 
when he urged in a message on October 24, 1974 the granting of 
amnesty, ‘‘marked by mercy and equity’’ to political prisoners and 
exiles. His predecessor Pope John XXIII in Pacem in Terris said ‘‘if 
any government does not acknowledge the rights of man or violates 
them, it not only fails in its duty but its orders completely lack 
juridical force.’’ In his encyclical in March 1979, Pope John Paul II 
assailed ‘‘detention camps, violence, torture, intimidation, and oppres- 
sion’”’ because ‘‘human rights are the measure of social justice.”’ 

Human rights can be violated with impunity under authoritarian 
rule because there is no redress for the victims to the courts of justice 
and the rulers are not restrained by popular will. Conversely, in a 
democracy, respect for human rights is secure because they are cons- 
titutional guarantees which the courts enforce and for the protection 
of which the leaders are periodically answerable to the people under 
pain of removal. Thus, if for its cold-blooded policy of trampling 
upon human rights alone, not to say its unprecedented illegitimacy, 
the Marcos dictatorial rule, which has lost every purpose and reason 
to exist, must now end. 
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XI. DICTATORS 
General Characteristics of Dictatorships 


In order to assess correctly whether Mr. Marcos has become a 
dictator and weigh the good or evil in his dictatorship, we shall dwell 
on dictators and dictatorships in general, particularly their typical 


traits. 
Mr. Marcos denies that he is seeking to become a dictator, 


dubbing his autocratic rule as ‘‘constitutional authoritarianism’’. 
Unless he takes any one of the steps recommended in this book under 
Chapter XIII with the heading ‘‘Remedies’’, his claim of not 
imposing a dictatorship over the nation is false and is just a resort to 
the deception employed by dictators. 

It is up to the citizens to judge for themselves whether the 
Marcos reign, especially beyond 1973, is a dictatorship. After all, the 
Filipinos are a well-informed and educated people who cannot be 
easily hoodwinked. 

To aid the people in appreciating the dangers from dictatorship, 
I draw attention to a description of dictatorships in the history of 
nations made by Joseph Roucek, Chairman of the Department of 
Sociology and Political Science, University of Bridgeport, in his book 
‘Social Control’’ last printed in 1965. Elsewhere in this book, two 
typical traits of dictators have been pointed out as being manifest in 
the actuations of Mr. Marcos, namely, the use of manipulated 
plebiscites for ‘‘legalization’’ and stress on public works projects and 
entertainment for diversion of the people from their enslavement. 

Examining the other characteristics of dictatorship described in 
‘‘Social Control, it is evident from the acts of Mr. Marcos that he has 
embarked on a career of dictatorship over the Filipino people. Those 
other earmarks of dictatorships are cited by Roucek as follows: 

1. The very definition of dictatorship which is a ‘‘governmental 
system in which the principles of the separation and mutual control of 
the different agencies of government is replaced by a concentration of 
power in the hands of one man or a group of men who are 
uncontrolled by a free and unrestricted public opinion, and who wield 
an absolute power over the executive, and usually the judicial 
branches of the government.’’ Accordingly, President Marcos has 
abolished the legislature and, already exercising absolute power over 
the Executive, has extended such power to the Judicial Branch. 

2. Concentration of control. It is in the nature of dictatorship 
that there is an assumption of extra-legal authority of the head of 
state; parliaments must be abolished, hamstrung, and converted into 
dummies; and government must be centralized as to authority, admi- 
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nistration, decision and the making of laws. Pursuant hereto, Presi- 
dent Marcos has abolished Congress, disregarded the interim Assembly, 


and conceived of a dummy with members selected by him in a rigged 
election. 

3. All-embracing authority. Under this feature of dictatorship, 
anything that stands in the way of a single-minded, one-willed person 
defeats the dictator’s purpose and is labeled ‘‘treacherous’’. The 
leader’s authority thus is absolute and supreme; he has complete 
authority over all controlling, directing and informational agencies. 
In accordance therewith, President Marcos controls everything in the 


Government. 
4. Triumphant claims. The dictatorial regimes must be ‘‘better”’ 


than any other form of governmental control, must always be right 
and successful, and there should be no equally good governors, no 
equally good party, and no competing philosophies of the state to 
serve as basis of comparison or criticism. Thus, President Marcos 
claims that he has accomplished more than all governments put 
together since Magellan and that all the good points in the Christian 
Democratic Party of Raul Manglapus and other parties have already 
been embodied in his ‘‘New Society’’. 

5. Opposition to democracy. Dictatorships indulge only in 
hollow pretense when making democratic gestures; they indict the 
democratic state as consisting mostly of talk and parliamentary 
wrangling as well as producing paralysis or bungling rather than 
decisive action in crucial emergencies; they unite in ignoring, if not 
actually opposing democracy and individual liberty, replacing 
persuasion and consent with terror and force. Conformably to this, 
President Marcos has characterized Congress as a do-nothing and 
dissenters as destructive and has used martial law and terror to nullify 
dissent in order to regiment all activities. 

6. Bureaucracy. Dictatorships are characterized, by bureau- 
cracies of huge proportions stronger than under any other regime and 
in which there is a vast increase of men to staff old and new 
government departments. Particularly, there is always an inordinate 
increase of police and army staff. 

President Marcos has been enlarging the Armed Forces, and 
creating one agency after another, including the Department of Local 
Governments and Community Development, Department of Land 
Tenure, Department of Youth and Sports Development, Department 
of Public Highways, Department of Industry, National Economic 
Development Authority, National Grains Authority, Iron and Steel 
Authority, Metrocom, a national police coordinating with the Armed 
Forces, etc., and continues to create more and more departments, 
agencies and committees. 

7. Emphasis upon leadership and 8. The use of symbolization. 
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The concentration of power is vastly facilitated by resting it upon the 
leadership principle through which each dictator has been able to 
impress the people that by following him they are enabled to risk 
themselves in his service and become selfless parts of a great 
magnificent whole. Through the use of symbolization, the dictator 
frequently becomes an almost mythical symbol of authority, 
leadership, and national greatness, with a tendency to develop a ruler 
cult. His official propaganda suggests a desire for a powerful and 
irrepressible ruler, exaggerating his all-pervading influence, and 
asserting the joy, dignity, and worth of obeying him. 

In accordance with the above, President Marcos is being pictured 
by his propagandists as the only desirable leader, the only 
non-politician, revolutionary, etc., on whom alone depends justice, 
prosperity, and dignity for the mas: &s and greatness for the nation. 


9. The use of force or the use of the army. From the time of the 
Greek tyrants to the present day, the army has not only been a useful 
tool but an indispensable part of every dictatorship as the agent 
through which the dictator exercises his force. Invariably, the dictator 
has a private army or, at least, a military group which renders him 
strong personal allegiance and which has the power to seize, 
imprison, exile or sentence to death any suspect. Thus possessing 
force, the dictator may threaten international peace by his extra-legal 
methods and create a dangerous nationalism and international 
suspicion on which he capitalizes. With this fear engendered at home, 
he thereby consolidates his power. 

President Marcos, to exact discipline and obedience has always 
announced that the army will arrest any offender or dissenter. He has 
also placed Ilocano officersin key positions in the Armed Forces 
and Government. He trained the Jabidah armed unit for adventure 
in Sabah and tried to whip up popular support for confrontation with 
Britain and Malaysia over the Sabah issue. He has likewise alarmed 
the people about foreign-directed ‘‘Maoists’’ and ‘‘foreign interven- 
tionists’’ seeking domination of the Philippines, including President 
Qadaffi of Libya, Chief Minister ‘Tun Mustapha of Sabah, and 
Malaysians in the Muslim insurgency in Mindanao and Sulu. 


10. Espionage. Most dictators depend on a well-developed espio- 
nage system similar to the well-known spy systems of the dictators of 


Russia, Italy and Germany. Accordingly, President Marcos has 
intensified the intelligence services of the Malacafiang security unit, 
the services of the Armed Forces, the Metrocom, and other outfits. 
The National Intelligence Coordinating Agency was converted into a 
National Intelligence and Security agency and placed under the head 
of the Marcos security unit in Malacafiang who has now control also 
over all private security and their guards. For fear of being reported to 
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the authorities, the Filipinos do not now talk candidly. If they talk at 
all, they praise the Marcos family and the government for self-protect- 
ion and self-aggrandizement. 

11. Terrorism and ruthlessness. Systematic terrorism 1s a part of 
dictatorship both in its preparation for, and in the maintenance of, its 
power, which includes as typified in Italy, Russia and Germany, 
concentration camps where the members of the opposition or even 
people vaguely suspected of some ignorant and inflated quadrist: were 
herded, often without trial and when tried, were convicted by a court 
which was a travesty of justice. 

President Marcos has clamped martial law over the people to 
terrorize them. He has threatened offenders with death penalties. He 
changed a life term sentence meted on a drug culprit to death by 
musketry and carried this out to impress his ruthlessness upon the 
people. For terroristic ends, he has made use of the various services Of 
the Armed Forces in general, the Metrocom and the military 
tribunals. He has established detention camps and has detained 
thousands and has taken over properties owned by persons who are 


persona non grata to him, to strike terror among the populace so it 
would do his bidding. 


12. The one-party system. Modern dictators destroy all other 
parties and allow only one to be legally recognized and to rule with- 
out parliament or with a completely subservient parliament, like 
Pilsudski in Poland and Salazar in Portugal. Along the same path, 
having already abolished Congress, President Marcos has also done 
away with the interim National Assembly mandated in the 1973 Cons- 
titution. He has suppressed opposition parties and has utilized in power 
only those belonging to his party, Kilusang Bagong Lipunan, or those 
personally loyal to him. 


13. A manipulated judiciary. Throughout history, dictators 
have gained control of the courts and manipulated them in line with 
their own objectives: Napoleon controlled the courts from top to 
bottom and ruled by decrees which were not reviewed by the courts. 
Louis Napoleon had laws passed which enabled him to get rid of 
judges who refused to obey government orders. Post-World-War I 
dictators almost without exception, dominated the courts completely 
and appointed their own men. 

President Marcos has packed the Supreme Court with his 
appointees and managed to include in the 1973 Constitution a 
provision that empowers him to appoint Justices and Judges without 
need of confirmation and remove any Justice or Judge anytime. In 
proclaiming martial law, he saw to it that his decrees and orders may 
not be reviewed by the courts. 

14. Fanatically nationalistic objectives. A considerable number 
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of dictators have emphasized militant idealistic objectives of a 
nationalistic or militaristic nature with fanatical passion, like most 
Latin American dictators who have emphasized ‘‘national unity’’ as a 
slogan. Dictators include in their programs ideals based on sublime 
national hopes and depend upon rabid historical fervor and past 
glory. In the promotion thereof, the propaganda of blame is 
frequently mobilized in which ills are personified and certain persons 
are made the scapegoats for the evils of the nation. 

President Marcos has invoked the ancient culture associated with 
the Barangays to foist a promise of a great Filipino nation and has 
stressed the need for national unity — under him. In this attempt, he 
has made as scapegoats of native failure the Congress of the 
Philippines, leaders of the opposition, and of media. 


15. Control of public opinion. Dictators have suppressed all 
discussion and criticism; censored everything that might convey a 
contrary sentiment or an idea; used every device at their disposal in 
propaganda and the indoctrination of the masses regarding their own 
philosophies or virtues; used successfully ready-made catchpenny 
phrases and slogans; withheld information from their subjects, for 
which end, they have dominated the press; founded themselves not 
enly upon a highly disciplined party but upon a broader mass created 
by highly centralized and carefully manipulated propaganda; 
marshalled the new universal system of education from _ the 
kindergarten to the higher levels for the purpose of the dictatorship; 
controlled all reading matter and mail through rigid censorship; 
regulated persons coming into the country through strict border 
inspection; and influenced the public through demagogic orators 
trained in the most psychologically proficient technique of rabble- 
rousing, through the controlled radio and through controlled public 
meetings where the right to assemble was made a farce. 


Through the Department of Education, schools are completely 
controlled and made to serve the propaganda and ends of the Marcos 
dictatorship. Through the Department of Public Information, the 
government dominates the media. Newspapers, radio, and television 
can only be authorized if they comply with government restrictions. 
Media is saturated with propagandistic slogans like “‘Sa ikauunlad ng 
bayan disiplina ang kailangan’’ (for national progress discipline is 
what is needed) and hymns laudatory to the so-called ‘‘New Society’’. 
Unfavorable publications from abroad are barred from entering the 
country. Not only freedom of the press and speech but of assembly is 
suppressed. 

16. Summary of dictatorship. In summary, most dictators, 
having amaster understanding of mass psychology, have used it un- 
scrupulously to their advantage; have known how to usedeception on a. 
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grand scale, how to arouse loyalties, how to flatter the populace, how 
to use material objectives and fear, and how to effectively mislead the 
masses and draw them into their own ways; have been as obvious as 
Machiavelli’s Prince and equally unabashed in utilizing any means to 
advance their own end; have regarded the charismatic leader and a 
few party bureaucrats at the peak of the elaborate social hierarchy as 
the only persons who count as individuals while self-respecting, 
independent, expressive persons and groups have no place and are 
proscribed, ’’forced to flee’, or ‘‘liquidated’’, so that only 
‘“yes-men’’, the regime-intoxicated ones, the insiders, the profiteers, 
the spineless, and the stupid can be content. In other words, 
controlled by a few individuals, the dictatorships governing the 
totalitarian states represent absolute rules of a person or group 
“‘without the necessity of the consent of the governed.’’ 

On all the above criteria for dictatorship, it would be naive and 
disastrous for any freedom-loving Filipino not to believe that the 
events that have been going on during the Marcos administration 
have been steadily tightening the screws of dictatorship and despotism 
around the necks cf the Filipino people. Particularly, by maintaining 
illegal martial law although it has ceased to be necessary for any 
justifiable purpose as a weapon of force and duress upon the people, 
he rules without the consent of the governed. 


Mental Illness of Dictators 


The danger from dictatorship has been depicted in a description 
of the typical dictator by Joost A.M. Meerloo in his book ‘‘The Rape 
of the Mind: The Psychology of Thought Control, Menticide, and 
Brainwashing’’ in which is prominent their mental illness. Studying 
totalitarian rulers or dictators, this eminent author acknowledged that 
they being unique in their mental structure, one ‘‘cannot make any 
blanket psychiatric diagnosis of the mental illness which motivates 
their behavior’’ but can make some generalizations which will help 
toward some understanding of the totalitarian leader. 

The author found that the totalitarian leader comes about because 
obviously he suffers from an overwhelming need to control other 
human beings and to exert unlimited power, which Is ‘‘a psychological 
aberration, often rooted in deep-seated feelings of anxiety, humiliation, 
and inferiority. The ideologies such men propound are only used as 
tactical and strategical devices through which they hope to reach their 
final goal of complete domination over other men. This domination 
may help them compensate for pathological fears and feelings of 
unworthiness.’”’ 

He adds that the totalitarian dictator’s mind is ‘‘like the schizo- 
phrenic mind; it has a contempt for reality.’’ It does not observe and 
‘‘verify’’ its ‘impressions of reality’’; it dictates to reality how it shall 
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behave, it compels reality to conform to its fantasies. The dictator 
is ‘‘a frightened man,’’ who ‘‘retreats into the brute’s fantasy 
of limitless power in order to cover up the vacuum inside himself.”’ 

Meerloo found that ‘‘the dictator is not only a sick man’’ but also 
a cruel opportunist. The dictator sees no value in any other person and 
feels no gratitude for any help he may have received; is suspicious and 
dishonest and believes that his personal ends justify any means he may 
use to achieve them; searches for some self-justification; has a mani- 
pulative attitude towards other people who are merely tools for the 
advancement of his interests; rejects the conception of doubt, of 
internal contradictions, of man’s inborn ambivalence; can never 
become a mature person because he will not permit himself to grope, 
to learn through trial and error; has internal conflicts and suffers 
somewhere from internal confusion; tries to repress sternly his inner 
weaknesses, so as not to interfere with the achievement of his goals; 
and his weakening strength is, nevertheless, evident in attacks of rage. 

Meerloo adds that because the dictator is afraid, albeit uncons- 
ciously, of his own internal contradictions, he is afraid of the same 
internal contradictions of his fellow men; he must purge and purge, 
terrorize and terrorize in order to still his own raging inner drives; he 
must destroy every person who makes a mistake, imprison everyone 
who cannot be proved to be utterly single-minded; he cultivates the 
latent aggression and savagery in man to such a degree that they can 
explode into the mass criminal actions ‘‘shown by Hitler’s persecution 
of minorities,’’ so that ultimately, ‘‘the country shows a real path- 
ology, an utter dominance of destructive and self-destructive tendencies. 

The German writer Manes Sperber noted that dictators or terrorist 
rulers ‘‘like any common criminal’’ succeed because of the mutual trust 
by which people live together and it is no proof of the dictator’s superior- 
ity that he uses this to take us by surprise by attacking ‘“‘like a bolt 
from the blue’’ to employ Hitler’s pet purchase. 

Whether the terrorist dictator acts alone or joins up with 
‘like-minded men’’, Sperber explained, by demanding blind obedience 
‘the is trying to solve a personal problem.’’ In the usually unclear 
interplay of the conscious and the unconscious, ‘‘we can discover 
the internal contradiction of the criminal,’’ his strange mixture 
of reasons and motives, ‘‘which delude him’’ and make him seem 
different from what he really is. 

The author concluded that it can certainly be assumed that the 
dictator ‘‘thinks he is acting on behalf of an entire class, say, the 
proletariat, or a nation’s emancipation’’—even though an analysis of 
the actual results of terrorist actions generally proves that ‘‘none of 
the goals can be achieved by means of terror.’’ The terrorist dictator 
is thereby ‘‘using ideology and politics as a pseudomotivation,’’ such 
as we often encounter in daily life, ‘‘especially in neurotics.”’ 

The noted Dr. G.M. Gilbert studied some of the leaders of Nazi 
Germany and found them to have ‘‘twisted minds.”’ 
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He found Herman Goering to be ‘‘an autocratic and a corrupt 
cynic, who had literally no sense of moral values.’’ Rudolf Hess 
‘‘showed obvious psychotic traits’’ like his ‘‘delusions of persecution’’: 
he had an ‘‘inner mental weakness’’ which drove him to become the 
shadow of a seemingly strong man like Hitler, ‘‘from whom he could 
borrow strength.’’ Because Hans Frank was a latent homosexual 
he was ‘‘easily seduced into political adventure’’ against the ‘‘remnants 
of his conscience.‘‘ Chief of Staff Wilhelm Keitel mixed ‘military 
honor and personal ambition in the service of his own unimportance.”’ 
S.S. Colonel Hoess, ‘‘the murderer of millions,’’ had been in his life 
‘‘a lonely, withdrawn schizoid personality, without any conscience.”’ 


Regarding Hitler himself, Dr. Gilbert found that his ‘‘paranoid 
hostility against the Jew was partly related to his unresolved parental 
conflicts,’’ the Jews symbolizing for him the hated drunken father 
who mistreated Hitler as a child as well as his mother. His 
obsessive thinking and other traits ‘‘were obviously results of a sick 
psyche,”’ which led him to design ‘‘monuments of victory, 
eternalizing his glory, to be erected all over.’’ 

Among contemporary authoritarians, Dr. Marcel Assael, a 
psychiatrist who had treated Idi Amin, the cruel dictator of Uganda, 
disclosed on July 10, 1976 that the dictator is ‘‘mentally sick, suffering 
from brain damage’’ caused by syphilis. The psychiatrist revealed 
that because of his mental and other sickness, the dictator ‘‘suffers 
from a lack of judgment and inability to reach conclusions that take 
reality into consideration.’’ 

Meerloo deduces that pathological analysis of these men shows 
clearly that ‘‘a pathological culture—a mad world’’—can be built by 
certain impressive psychoneurotic types. They need not even 
‘‘comprehend the social and political consequences of their behavior.’ 
They are compelled not by ideological belief, no matter how much 
they may rationalize to convince themselves they are, but 
“by the distortions of their own personalities.’’ They are not motivated 
by “‘their advertised urge to serve their country’? or mankind, 
but rather by an overwhelming need and compulsion to satisfy 
“‘the cravings of their own pathological character structures.’? The 
ideologies they spout out are not real goals; they are the cynical devices 
by which ‘‘these sick men’’ hope to achieve some personal sense of 
worth and power. Subtle ‘‘inner lies seduce them into going from bad 
to worse.’’ Defensive self-deception, arrested insight, evasion of emo- 
tional identification with others, degradation of empathy—the mind 
has many defense mechanisms with which to blind the conscience. 


A clear example of this can be seen in the way the Nazi leaders defended 
themselves through continuous ‘“‘self-justification and exculpation’’ when 
they were brought before the bar at the Nuremberg trials. ‘‘These 
murderers were aggrieved and hurt by the accusations brought 
against them; they were the very picture of injured innocence.”’ 
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Some Ways Of Ending Dictatorships 


The problem presented in this book is: after accepting the 
conclusion that the Marcos dictatorship is illegitimate, unwise and 
contrary to the well-being of the people, what is to be done as a 
remedy? Remedies are herein suggested to legitimize continued rule 
by Marcos. If anyone of the remedies is heeded, the situation shall 
move in the direction of a satisfactory solution. If the suggested 
remedial measures are ignored, the problem is aggravated because it 
would raise consideration of ways to persuade the dictatorship to give 
up its despotic reign over the people. 

The history of the Filipino people is replete with demonstrations 
of their quality to overthrow despotism. Lapu-Lapu openly engaged 
the invading Ferdinand Magellan and killed him in battle. Andres 
Bonifacio established the secret society ‘‘Katipunan’’ which in due 
time brought about the overthrow of the Spanish regime. The Filipinos 
organized the underground during the Japanese occupation which 
resulted in their eventual liberation. 


If Filipino experience is not enough to indicate ways of 
terminating a dictatorship that has illegitimately used martial law to 
impose itself upon the people, the example of other nations is there to 
provide guidance. One such example is that of Mahatma Gandhi of 
India who found a way out of British control imposed by martial law 
not by use of violence but through non-violence or non-cooperation. 

The biography of Gandhi released by the Indian Government on 
the occasion of the Gandhi centenary celebration gives an account of 
how non-violence as taught and carried out by Gandhi worked. 
Pointing out that it was the Rowlatt Bill with its denial of civil 
liberties which finally brought Gandhi into active Indian politics, the 
official biography recounted that since the Rowlatt Bill was not a 
local issue and the struggle was to be launched on an all-India scale, 
Gandhi pondered deeply what shape it would take until finally he hit 
upon the idea of hartal which called for a national observance of 
mourning or protest by the closing of shops and places of business. 
On Gandhi’s call, the hartal was observed all over India by Hindus 
and Muslims alike, with an enthusiasm which surprised every- 
one. 

The Gandhi biography went on to relate that the Indian leader 
roused a storm of enthusiasm in the country with his call to 
non-cooperation. Many Indians renounced their titles and honors; 
lawyers gave up their practice; students left schools and colleges; and 
thousands of city-bred people went into the villages to spread the 
message of non-violent non-cooperation with the ‘‘satanic’’ govern- 
ment and to prepare the masses to defy the (martial) law; the 
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somnolent people woke up in a frenzy of courage and self-sacrifice; 
women, secluded for centuries, marched in the streets with men, 
thereby incidentally freeing themselves from age-long shackles. 

In the wake of the massive popular reaction of Gandhi’s call for 
non-cooperation, thousands were put in prison but thousands more 
were preparing to invite arrest. In the end, non-violence or 
non-cooperation brought liberation to the Indian people. 


Civil Disobedience 


In a well-documented essay ‘‘Civil Disobedience and the Rule of 
Law’’ by Francisco I. Chavez, (1969), civil disobedience is defined 
as ‘‘the voluntary or willful disregard or violation of a plainly 
valid law, ordinance, court order, rule, regulation or the manner of 
implementation and execution thereof, usually in a non-violent manner, 
considered by the civil disobedient as indifferent or unjust and 
for which violation, the ‘disobedient’ is more than willing to accept and 
take the concommitant penalty the law attaches therefor.”’ 

Accordingly, civil disobedience does not damage or violate the 
rule of law because ‘‘while one violates a law which one considers 
unjust in fulfillment of his moral duty yet he vindicates it when he takes 
the penalty in fulfillment of his legal obligation. The object 
of the civil disobedient does not end upon the violation of the law 
protested against but rather his goal is to sear or awaken the attention 
of the community to the unjustness of such law and to the superior 
morality of his acts to justify it.’’ 

In fact, civil disobedience is in the nature of a constitutional 
right. As the essay persuasively argues, ‘‘in the history of labor, strikes 
were considered unlawful, in the course of time the law has not only 
tolerated but more importantly has recognized the right to strike 
without damage to the rule of law. This is because the law on its part 
had set down definite regulations, limitations and modes in the 
conduct of strikes. By analogy, applying similar regulations and 
restrictions in the conduct of strikes and by the observance of laid 
down criteria, the law could allow room for the recognition of the 
constitutional right of civil disobedience.’’ 

The great writer Leo Tolstoy advocated a means of ending a 
repugnant government similar to that of Gandhi in his writings 
entitled ‘‘Civil Disobedience and Non-violence.’’ He stated this mode 
as the ‘‘simple, quiet, truthful carrying out of what you consider good 
and needful, quite independently of government, and whether it likes 
it or not. In other words, standing up for your right as a rational 
and free man without any concessions and compromises is the only 
way in which moral and human dignity can be defended.”’ 
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This remedy includes not joining the government ‘‘because 
enlightened, good, and honest people by entering the government 
give it a moral authority which but for them it would not possess.”’ 
Tolstoy added that ‘‘if the government were made up entirely of that 
coarse element—the violators, self-seekers, and flatterers—who form 
its core, it would not continue to exist.”’ 

Amplifying on civil disobedience and non-violence, he indicated 
the desirable attitude of the citizens towards the government as follows: 

If the government wishes to create an office which is a tool of 
oppression, the citizens’ attitude is: ‘‘That is your business but we will 
not go to law before your instrument of oppression and we will not 
ourselves accept appointment to such an office.’’ 

If the government wishes to make trial a mere formality in 
which judgment as desired by the rulers is certain, the citizens’ attitude: 
‘That is your business but we will not serve as judges, or as advocates 
or as jurymen.”’ 

If the government wishes to establish a ‘‘state of siege’’ or lawless- 
ness in which capital punishment is a condition of things, the citizens’ 
attitude:‘‘That is your business but we will not participate in it and 
will plainly call it despotism, and capital punishment inflicted murder.”’ 

If the government wishes to organize cadet corps or schools in 
which military training are taught for enhancing repression, the 
citizens’ attitude: ‘‘That is your business but we will not teach in such 
schools, or send our children to them, but will educate our children as 
seems to us right.’’ 

If the government desires to reduce local government to impotence 
to sustain absolute rule, the citizens’ attitude: ‘‘We will not take part 
in it.”’ 

If the government prohibits the publication of literature that 
displeases it, the citizens’ attitude: ‘‘You may seize books and punish 
the printers but you cannot prevent our speaking and writing, and 
we shall continue to do so.’’ 

If the government demands an oath of allegiance to the autocratic 
ruler, the citizens’ attitude: ‘‘We will not accede to what is so stupid 
false and degrading.”’ 

If the government orders service in the army, the citizens’ attitude: 
‘(We will not do so because wholesale murder is opposed to our 
conscience as individual murder, and above all, because the promise 
to murder whomsoever a commander may tell us to murder is the 
meanest act aman can commit.’’ 

If the government professes and erects a cult of idolatry, the 
citizens’ attitude:That is your affair but we do not acknowledge 
idolatry and superstition, and we try to keep our people from them.”’ 

Tolstoy said that if a man who adopts such attitude or activity is 
prosecuted, ‘‘the government secures for him general sympathy, 
making him a martyr, and it undermines the foundations on which 
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it is itself built, for in so acting, instead of protecting human rights, it 
itself infringes them.’’ 

He concluded that ‘‘it is only necessary for all those good, 
enlightened, and moral people to act thus, and a nucleus of honest 
enlightened and moral people would form around them, united in the 
same thoughts and the same feelings, and to this nucleus the ever 
wavering crowds of average people would at once gravitate, and public 
opinion—the only power which subdues governments—would become 
evident, demanding freedom of speech, freedom of conscience, 
justice and humanity.’’ 

Another source of guidance is how in Sudan in Africa the people 
themselves persuaded their military ruler General Ibrahim Abboud to 
give up his martial rule. This was narrated by the author Ruth First in 
her book ‘‘The Barrel of a Gun’’. She recounted that during 
September 1964, a student meeting made outspoken attacks against 
the government, and on October 10 the security authorities banned a 
discussion circle and the police dispersed a meeting in the science 
faculty of the university. 

Eleven days later, the author continued, the students met in 
defiance of the ban. As the meeting opened, the police used 
loud-speaker hailers to order the students to disperse but nobody 
moved. The police read the riot act warning and then hurled tear-gas 
bombs into the gathering, chasing the students into the hostels where 
they ran to wash the tear-gas from their eyes. To prevent the students 
from doing this, the police then interfered with the water supply. 
During the running battle between students and police which lasted 
the better part of an hour, rifle shots were heard. 

A student participant, the narration continued, found in a room 
another student who lay bleeding on a mattress covered with red 
blood. He called for other students and together they carried the 
wounded one but on their way out the police used their batons on 
them. One Ahmed-al Gurashi was shot dead that night, a second 
student died in the hospital the following day, and several dozen 
students and police were injured. When Ahmed’s body was taken to 
the morgue at the hospital, students flocked there in droves. The next 
morning the newspapers carried no report of the shooting as if 
nothing had happened, and no one in the Sudan other than the 
participants knew. 


The story further narrated how a procession from the hospital 
that started with some thousand participants swelled to a massive 
30,000 in the Abdel Moniem Square. Throughout the morning, crowds 
of college students and secondary-school pupils were joined by people 
from all walks of life in the capital. The following day, Friday, there 
were sporadic shootings as crowds formed in spite of police warnings 
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and an early curfew was imposed for two in the afternoon. 

Another great procession began to form on the Saturday 
morning. Jittery police, and behind them the army, encircled the 
building of the Judiciary in the center of the capita! while vast crowds 
milled about. Judges, lawyers, university academics, other profes- 
sionals, and representatives of the trade-union movement prepared 
statements demanding an immediate investigation into the shootings. 
The university academics went much further to demand the return of 
the army to the barracks. 

The police refused to permit the procession to move and would 
allow only six citizens to present the petitions. As the leaders of the 
procession, prominent among them the Deputy Chief Justice, Judge 
Baliller Awadalla, were conducting urgent negotiations on the 
telephone with General Abboud in the palace, shots were heard from 
the vicinity of the great milling crowds. 

Although the negotiations were still under way, the police were 
forcibly dispersing the crowd. Then one of the judges, Abdel Magid 
Iman, came striding out of the Judiciary toward the police officer in 
charge. ‘‘I am a judge of the High Court,”’ he said. ‘‘I order that you, 
the police, leave.’’ The police officer saluted and dispersed his force. 
The army reenforcements standing by were immediately summoned, 
and no procession moved that day; but state authority had 
evaporated in the public challenge posed to it by representatives of 
the law. The police had acknowledged that they should act: only with 
judicial sanction. Meanwhile the armed power of the junta was being 
steadily emasculated by popular defiance in the streets. 

The general strike ground the towns to a standstill. It halted all 
internal communications, emptied the administration of its civil 
servants, cut the army in the South from its supply lines and 
reenforcements, and drew massive popular demonstrations up and 
down the country. 

At the height of the crisis, Ruth First finally recalled, the army 
itself fell apart. By Monday evening, a torn and fractured (military) 
Supreme Council, that had lost confidence in its ability to govern, 
decided that it had no option but to dissolve itself and the Council of 
Ministers. General Abboud would retain legislative and executive 
powers pending the formation of a transitional national government. 
The radio broadcast to this effect emptied the houses of the Three 
Towns. ‘‘With a great roar, the populace piled into the streets to 
welcome the end of army rule.”’ 

A recent example closer to home is the success of the students of 
Thailand in overthrowing the long-entrenched military dictatorship in 
that country, which led to the flight of dictator Thanom Kittikachorn 
and of his much-feared deputy, Gen. Praphas Charusathien. The 
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events were recounted by ‘‘Newsweek’’ in its issue on October 29, 
1973. 

The international news periodical narrated that the turning point 
in the Bangkok student demonstrations came when some of 
Thanom’s and Praphas’ own generals decided they could no longer 
order their troops to kill students. At the end of one bloody encounter 
between the students and government tanks and infantry, one 
hundred twenty-five protesters lay dead and several official buildings 
were ablaze. ‘‘I couldn’t do it’’, General Kris Sivara, the army’s 
commander, later admitted. ‘‘I didn’t have the heart to kill more 
Thais.’’ 

That sentiment, ‘‘Newsweek’’ went on, was echoed by some of 
the troops and police themselves. ‘‘We had been told by Praphas that 
the Reds were on the outskirts of the capital’’, one police lieutenant, 
in a burnt-out Bangkok station told ‘‘Newsweek’s’’ Ron Moreau. 
‘‘But when I saw those kids, when I heard that my own servant’s 
mother had come in from the countryside to support them, I couldn’t 
fire. We just evacuated the station.’’ 

So complete was the students’ victory, concluded ‘‘Newsweek’”’, 
that the hated Thanom and his much-feared deputy, Gen. Praphas 
Charusathien, hastily packed their bags and fled the country. In 
place of the departed Field Marshal Thanom, who was only the latest 
in a long string of Thai army autocrats, King Bhumibol Adulyadei 
named as Premier Sanya Thammasak, the highly respected rector of 
Bangkok’s prestigious university, who appointed only three military 
men in his cabinet while the majority of the members were career civil 
servants, ‘‘to the delight of the students.’’ 

Subsequent to the nemesis of the Kittikachorn dictatorship in 
Thailand, another dictator, George Papadopoulous of Greece fell 
following the week-long student revolt and a follow-up by a segment 
of the armed forces. Parenthetically and signiticantly, the manner of 
the fall of Papadopoulous was not reported in Philippine media, 
indicating an attempt on the part of the Marcos dictatorship to keep 
away from the Filipinos, contemporaneous and successful uprisings 
against dictatorships — _ dictatorships repugnant to educated, 
civilized, and freedom-loving people like the Filipinos. The fall of the 
Greek dictator Papadopoulous in the last week of November, 1973, 
was, however, narrated by the international ‘‘Newsweek’’, an organ 
of world free press, in its issue of December 3, 1973. This well-read 
international news magazine related that after a week-long revolt had 
been crushed, tanks and troops had left the streets of Athens, and the 
curfew had been lifted, early the following week, tanks rumbled 
again into the streets of the Greek capital in the dead of night and 
soldiers with fixed bayonets surrounded strategic buildings; this time, 
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however, ‘‘the troops were there not to protect the dictatorship of 
President Papadopoulous but to overthrow it.”’ 

The real power lay with Brig. General Dimitrois Joannidis who 
said: ‘‘I took this initiative so that I can lead the armed forces out of 
the difficult spot in which they have been steered and lead the country 
out of the impasse.”’ 

‘‘Nieewsweek”’ found that the spark that touched off the coup was 
Papadopoulous’ attempts to invest his heavy-handed regime with 
some democratic window-dressing as a means to lure foreign 
investment—even more important to Greece’s faltering economy— 
to gain acceptance by the European Common Market. ‘‘But that only 
whetted the Greeks’ appetite for a genuine return to democracy’’; so 
the undergraduate students at Athens Polytechnic University took to 
the streets to demand the overthrow of Papadopoulous. 


Fall of Dictators 


Since dictators fall sooner or later, it should be of interest to 
know how some dictators met their end. 

Benito Mussolini was hanged and Adolf Hitler committed 
suicide after the defeat of Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany in the war. 
Getulio Vargas of Brazil also committed suicide. 

Julius Caesar was assassinated by his friend Brutus and other 
senators. 

Other assassinated dictators include: In ancient times, Hippar- 
cus, Caligula, Claudius, Pertinax, Philip of Macedon, and Alexander 
Severus. In later and contemporary times: Rafael Trujillo of Domini- 
can Republic, Ngo Dinh Diem of South Vietnam, Lumumba of Zaire, 
Carlos Castillas of Guatemala, Anastacio Somoza of Nicaragua, 
Murtalla Mohammed of Nigeria, and Park Chung Hee of South 
Korea. 

Thanom Kittikachorn of Thailand and Ramon Castro of 
Fcuador fled from the country following determined student 
demonstrations. Ayub Khan and Yahya Khan of Pakistan and 
Sukarno of Indonesia abdicated when manifested public discontent 
became uncontrollable. Antonio da Spinola of Portugal fled and 
Vasco dos Santos Goncalves also of Portugal quit when they failed to 
win continued support from the military officers who installed them. 

Among dictators who fell by coup d’etat or uprising are: Ben 
Bella of Algeria, Juan Peron of Argentina, Norodom Sihanouk of 
Cambodia, Jean Bedell Bocassa of Central African Republic, Fulgencio 
Batista of Cuba, Christophe Soglo of Dahomey, Alfredo Ovando 
and Juan Torres of Bolivia, Julio Arosemana of Ecuador, Mohammed 
Naguib of Egypt, Maximilian Hernandez of El Salvador,Kwame 
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Nkrumah and Brigadier Afrifa of Ghana, George Papadopoulous of 
Greece, Paul Magloire of Haiti, Shah Reza Pahlavi of Iran, 
Abdul Karem Kassim and Abdel Salam Arif of Iraq, Anastacio 
Somoza of Nicaragua, Johnson Ironsi and Yakubu Gowon of Nigeria, 
Jose Pinilla and Bolivar Urrutia of Panama, Ibrahim Abboud of Sudan, 
Amin el-Hafez of Syria, Milton Obote and Idi Amin of Uganda, 
Marcos Perez of Venezuela, Marcelo Caetano of Portugal, and Juan 
Velasco Alvarado of Peru. 
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XII. AMERICA AND DICTATORSHIP IN THE PHILIPPINES 
Is Marcos Dictatorship Supported by U.S.A. 


There is a claim by Marcos partisans that the Government of the 
United States of America or its leaders have sanctioned and are 
supporting President Marcos in reigning through martial law. In a 
speech before the Manila Rotary Club on December 1, 1977, I indicated 
misgiving on the evolving policy of the Carter administration in the 
United States towards the Marcos dictatorship which would deviate 
from his plank ‘‘to stand beside those nations which respect human 
rights and which promote democratic ideals.’’ Modifying my former 
view that the United States had probably a neutral attitude towards 
the imposition of the dictatorship in 1972 and upon realization of the 
fact that, as Mrs. Marcos had reportedly disclosed, President Nixon 
had a hand in the installation of the dictatorial regime, I declared 
that should Carter continue the Nixon-Ford policy of supporting 
the Marcos dictatorial rule by giving his government financial conces- 
sions for the military bases, it is unpleasant to say but it would be true 
that on the moral ingredient of Philippine-American relations, Carter 
would be no different from Ford and Nixon. 

In my previous view, I considered that the American leaders 
would be foolish to support a dictatorship in the Philippines, more so 
under a whimsical leader like Mr. Marcos, not only because such dicta- 
torship would not be right and would not be more advantageous 
to the United States than the maintenance of freedom in the Philippines 
but more especially because it would mean admitting and accepting 
the utter failure of America’s tutelage of the Filipinos in democracy 
for half a century. 

Among the nations of Asia, it was only the Philippines that was 
deliberately tutored in democracy by the most successful democracy 
in this age, the United States of America. That is why while other 
Asian nations may accept dictatorship, I think the Filipinos prefer 
democracy and will not accept dictatorship. Dictatorships in other 
countries are no responsibility of, and will not reflect adversely 
against, the United States but a dictatorship in the Philippines will 
signify American failure in the Philippines that cannot but affect 
America’s prestige and influence in other parts of the world. In 
essence, the introduction of dictatorship in the Philippines implies 
that progress cannot be attained through the American system of 
democracy but rather through the communist mode of regimentation 
or through the un-American method of violence resorted to by newly 
independent and dictator-ruled nations which had not benefited from 
American tutorship in democracy, freedom, and the ways of peace. 

Whatever may be America’s attitude toward other dictatorships 
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as determined by its vital interests, it is not likely to sustain a 
dictatorship in the Philippines because that would mean discarding its 
most genuine achievement as a colonial power — the Philippine 
democracy. It is not likely to do so for the doubtful merit of the 
unjustified dictatorship ventured in by a Filipino President like Mr. 
Marcos who is prolonging himself in power beyond that allowed in 
the Constitution of the Philippines which was drafted at American 
initiative and which bore the imprimatur of the American President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Moreover, American leaders and the American public cannot 
but see the truth in the following observations: It is a phenomenon in 
imperialist history that after a quarter of a century since the grant and 
recognition of Philippine independence in 1946, the United States and 
the Americans are popular with the Filipinos despite the previous 
suppression of Philippine sovereignty following the Filipinos’ 
successful revolution against Spain. This unusual colonial aftermath 
which does credit to Americans is due to the belief among Filipinos, 
who in redeeming themselves from Spain desired to live under 
democracy, that the United States is the outstanding champion of 
democracy and freedom. 

There was basis for this favorable attitude of the Filipinos 
toward America. After the American victories in the American- 
Spanish and American-Philippine wars by virtue of which the fate of 
the Philippines fell into American hands, the American Government 
through President William McKinley decided to train the Filipinos in 
self-government and democracy toward their independence as a 
nation. Thus, in President McKinley’s instructions on April 7, 1900 
to the Philippine Commission which set up a civilian Government in 
the Philippines, he enjoined that “‘the government which they are 
establishing is designed not for our satisfaction . . . but for the 
happiness, peace and prosperity of the people of the Philippine 
Islands . . . consistent with the accomplishment of the indispensable 
requisites of just and effective government.’ 

Elaborating on a ‘‘just and effective government,”’ the American 
President then emphasized the inviolability of ‘‘the rule of law and 
the maintenance of individual freedom”’ in these words: 

‘‘At the same time the commission should 
bear in mind, and the people of the islands should 
be made plainly to understand, that there are 
certain great principles of government which have 
been made the basis of our governmental system 
which we deem essential to the rule of law and the 
maintenance of individual freedom, and of which 
they have, unfortunately, been denied the 
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experience possessed by us; that there are also 
certain practical rules of government which we 
have found to be essential to the preservation of 
these principles and these rules of government 
must be established and maintained in their islands 
for the sake of their liberty and happiness. 
however much they may conflict with the customs 
or laws of procedure with which they are familiar. 

‘It is evident that the most enlightened 
thought of the Philippines islands fully appreciates 
the importance of these principles and rules, and 
they will inevitably within a short time command 
universal assent. Upon every division and branch 
of the government of the Philippines, therefore, 
must be imposed these inviolable rules: 


“That no person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law; 
that private property shall not be taken for public 
use without just compensation; that in all criminal 
prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial, to be informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation, to be 
confronted with the witnesses against him, to have 
compulsory process for obtaining witness in his 
favor, and have the assistance of counsel for his 
defense; that excessive bail shall not be required, 
nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual 
punishment inflicted; that no person shall be put 
twice in jeopardy for the same offense, or be 
compelled in any criminal case to be witness. 
against himself; that the right to be secure against 
unreasonable searches ‘and seizures shall not be 
violated; that neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude shall exist except as a punishment for 
crime; that no bill of attainder, or ex-post facto 
law shall be passed; that no law shall be passed 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the Press, or 
the rights of the people to peaceably assemble and 
petition the Government for a_ redress of 
grievances; that no law shall be made respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof, and that the free exercise and 
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enjoyment of religious profession and worship 
without discrimination or preference shall forever 
be allowed.’’’ 

Prophetically, President McKinley ended by charging the 
commission to labor for the full performance of the obligation 
imposed by his instructions, in the firm hope that through such labors 
“all the inhabitants of the Philippines may look back with gratitude’? 
to the day when God gave victory to American arms at Manila and set 
the Filipinos’ land under the sovereignty and protection of the people 
of the United States. 

Keeping the faith with this policy of training the Filipinos in the 
ways of freedom toward their sovereignty and self-government, the 
United States forty-six years later, through President Harry S. 
Truman, proclaimed the independence of the Philippines on July 4, 
1946 ‘‘as a separate and self-governing nation...under the Constitution 
(1935 Constitution) now in force.”’ 

In proclaiming Philippine independence under the 1935 Consti- 
tution which embodies the inviolate principles of law and liberty 
emphasized in the McKinley instructions, President Truman expressed 
confidence in the success of the Filipinos in running their own 
government which was born in democracy. He also expressed the 
American willingness to continue its assistance toward that end. 
President Truman said that men like the Filipinos who defied 
Magellan, who fought for a republic in 1898, who recently were in 
Bataan, Corregidor and a hundred other unsung battlefields in the 
Philippines and who flung back the Japanese challenge ‘‘will not lack 
the courage which is necessary to make government work in peace 
and in war’’. Certain that the will to succeed will continue to govern 
the action of the Philippine people, President Truman assured that 
the United States ‘‘will continue to assist the Philippines in every way 
possible.’’ 

After such cherished history, for the Filipinos to see and realize 
now that America will support a dictatorship in the Philippines — 
because perhaps it thinks that under such dictatorial leadership 
American interests will not be jeopardized but may even be benefited 
— will mean a bitter disillusionment of the Filipinos about America 
and Americans as champions of democracy and liberty. 

The Filipinos will then rightly blame the Americans for the loss 
of their democracy knowing that no dictatorship can survive in the 
Philippines with disapproval from the American government and 
leader. This is because of the American influence on many Filipino 
leaders, the Armed Forces of the Philippines, and other sectors that 
affect Philippine political and economic life, as well as among the 
population. The Marcos dictatorship survives only because of the 
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backing of the Armed Forces which is effective only because of the 
arms and other materiel furnished by the United States under a 
Military Assistance Pact in 1947, an agreement that was designed 
precisely to safeguard the freedom of the Filipinos from a totalitarian 
system and certainly not to suppress their liberties. In the eyes of most 
Filipinos, therefore, the United States cannot disclaim guilt for 
dictatorship in the Philippines. 

The resultant disenchantment with America as a champion of 
democracy not only for herself but for other peoples who desire 
it, more particularly those whom they avowed to have tutored in the 
ways of freedom like the Filipino nation, will surely put an end to the 
popularity of America and Americans among the majority of 
Filipinos. Then Filipinos will awaken to the fact that America’s real 
interest in the Philippines after all is and must have been only her 
selfish aggrandizement without a genuine element of altruistic 
concern for the welfare of the Filipino people. The result will be that 
the American favorable position in the Philippines will thereafter 
become a thing of the past. 


Military Bases 


The anchor of the impending Carter policy vis a vis the Marcos 
dictatorial regime was the desire to keep American military 
bases in the Philippines.There had been weighty opinion that the bases 
had become no longer essential to American security and interest— 
certainly not essential enough to ride roughshod over democratic rights 
and liberties of the Filipino people which had been the avowed 
policy and justification for the American colonialization of the 
Philippines. 

Congressman Donald Fraser had urged on the Carter administra- 
tion a study of the need for bases in the Philippines ‘‘Because a reasoned 
argument can be made that they are not important to U.S. security”’ 
and that ‘‘the continued presence of U.S. bases in the Philippines may 
not be consistent with the desire of the nations of that area to move 
toward a non-aligned posture.’’ In an editorial on April 13, 1976, the 
New York Times pointed out that the bases ‘‘which were essential 
during the Vietnam war no longer defended American positions east 
of the Philippines’’ and are now ‘‘more important to the Philippines 
than the United States.”’ 

In an article in the Washington Post, August 27, 1978, which was 
inserted into the records of the U.S. Senate, an authority on Pacific 
and Asian affairs, Prof. George Mct. Kahin of Cornell University, 
urged strongly U.S. pullout from the bases because of which 
‘‘American security interests remain hostage’’ to the moves of the 
‘arrogant Philippine dictator’’ Marcos. He pointed out that the bases 
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facilities can be moved to Guam and the Marianas ‘‘without significant 
difficulties’? and that ‘‘the Filipino people are unlikely to regard 
an agreement with Marcos as having any more legitimacy than martial 
law under which he negotiated it, and consequently subject to 
their repudiation when he leaves the political scene which may not 
be far off.’’ 

In my aforesaid speech, I expressed hope—against hope—that 
President Carter would adhere to his principles and display statesman- 
ship. It would be understandable if despite impressive opinion 
to the contrary, he found a continued need for bases in the 
Philippines and even in the interest of American investments in 
the country. It was possible to achieve these reasonably under a 
restored democratic government in the Philippines. But to maintain 
American bases and promote American business at the sacrifice 
of the rights and liberties of the Filipinos would be both being 
grossly unprincipled and shortsighted, especially considering that the 
Philippines is different from all other developing countries as the only 
sovereign nation which was an American colony. 

Such a policy would certainly intensify a growing feeling 
among Filipinos that these American bases which are _ being 
justified for security purposes must now be removed since what 
they protect is the security of the Marcos dictatorship at the 
cost of the liberties of the Filipino people. It is preferable for us 
Filipinos that we enjoy first our individual freedom and then work 
out our national security by means other than the American bases 
which only serve to tighten the chains of our subjection to a 
dictator who forces himself upon our people through martial law and 
governs without free consent of the governed. 

More than three decades after independence, the Filipinos had 
maintained their friendship and cooperation with the United States 
in appreciation of the help and tutelage they received in democracy 
and freedom. But today a reverse development has taken place: The 
Filipino people are losing their friendship for Americans in bitter 
resentment as they realize that the United States has abandoned 
democracy and human rights in the interest of its military bases and 
American business in the country. 

The simplistic error is that even if Mr. Carter desires to keep 
American bases in this country, this can be done without the Marcos 
dictatorial regime. The irony is that in trying to keep both the 
bases and the Marcos dictatorship at the sacrifice of democracy and 
human rights in the former American colony, the United States stands 
to lose the confidence and friendship of the Filipino people themselves, 
which would be a loss that Americans are bound to regret. 


Non-Intervention 
We had hoped that if despite his lofty pronouncements and 
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American power, the Carter administration could not help liberate 
a people whom America undertook to guide to the democratic way of 
life, he would at least accord the minimum justice of not intervening 
in our domestic struggle by not strengthening the authoritarian ruler 
with aid that he uses to prolong the repression and oppression 
of the Filipino people. While the Philippines is under the heel of an 
illegitimate authoritarianism which is mountingly challenged by 
Filipino democratic forces, the United States should not help the 
authoritarian leadership and should confine its dealings with the de 
facto government on routine matters which would not augment the 
capacity of the autocratic ruler to tighten the chains of bondage upon 
the people. This would be a genuine non-interference in the domestic 
affairs of another country. 

Such American policy of authentic non-interference in our 
domestic affairs would give a fair chance to the Filipino people to 
resolve among themselves the leadership of the country and the kind 
of Government they freely and truly want. With American aid and 
power removed from the weaponry of the regime oppressing them, 
the Filipino people will be in a position to strive on even terms for the 
restoration of their democratic rights and liberties. Thus not handi- 
capped in their libertarian struggle, our people could in no time 
disprove the humiliating impression that they have become a nation 
of sheep, and prove that they have not forsaken their heritage of valor 
and ingenuity from their great heroes, and that they are worthy of 
their long tradition of democracy, individual liberty, and reverence 
for human rights by acting effectively to liberate themselves and 
restore their democratic government for their well-being and that of 
their posterity. 

In pinning my hope on the Carter administration for the 
deliverance of our people from totalitarianism, I laid myself open 
to renewed criticism against me that I am pro-American. Since I like 
to believe that ours is a free society, I had not minded this notion of 
me which is in truth superficial because as far as I am concerned, being 
a Filipino I am totally pro-Filipino and not pro any other country. In my 
pro-Filipinism, I happened to believe that to maintain and invigorate 
our democratic life and achieve socio-economic progress in freedom, 
the United States with whom we share these ideals could best help 
us during our stage of underdevelopment; hence, my conviction 
that since friendship with America serves these vital Philippine interests, 
such amity is not pro-Americanism but pro-Filipinism. 


Moment of Truth 


During almost a lifetime, I had held to this sustained admiration 
for America’s system of freedom and its high living standards 
worthy to be aspired for by our people. But now I am in the twilight 
of life. To me, therefore, in this struggle which could be my last 
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public activity, what the Carter administration would do in dealing with 
the Marcos authoritarianism is the moment of truth. 

I, therefore, announced in my Manila Rotary speech that: 
should Carter help the Filipino people regain their democracy, my joy 
would be boundless both for the vindication of my esteem for America 
and its people and for the redemption of our oppressed countrymen. 
On the other hand, should Carter be just like Nixon and Ford, then 
with profound sorrow I have no choice other than to admit that 
those who were criticising me for my faith in America had been right 
all along and I had been wrong, so that, not in resentment 
but in calm acceptance of the reality, I would join those who believe 
that America is not truly concerned with democracy, freedom, and 
human rights, as it could abandon these principles in a nation that it 
sponsored as a democracy. 


Misled by Mondale 


In due course, Mr. Carter preferred to be a pragmatic politician 
rather than a principled statesman by entering into an agreement with 
Mr. Marcos on January 7, 1979 committing military and other aid of 
at least $500 million for the next five years for the sake of the bases— 
and American business. He could have held this in abeyance 
considering that the existing bases agreement would terminate in 1991. 

Ironically, in arriving at and implementing his decision, Carter 
sent his Vice-President, Walter Mondale, who, cajoling the Filipino 
opposition leaders to dictatorial rule to meet him, misled the latter 
into believing that the Carter administration would pressure Marcos 
to restore democratic processes and human rights. Mondale met with 
Senator Gerardo Roxas, President of the official opposition Liberal 
Party, Ambassador Salvador P. Lopez, Acting President of the 
Philippine Organization for Human Rights, and myself on May 3, 1978. 

I had occasion to recount to then U.S. Charge d’ Affaires Donald 
Toussaint our meeting with Mondale when Toussaint called on me on 
May 23, 1979 to talk about the decisions of the top United Opposition 
leaders not to meet U.S. Ambassador to the UN Andrew Young 
during the UNCTAD V meeting. Toussaint was at the meeting with 
Mondale handling physical and protocolar arrangements but did not 
participate in the conference and was not continuously in the conference 
room. 

We at first thought that it was improper for us to meet Mondale 
in his hotel which is reputedly owned by the dictatorial rulers or 
certainly under their control and suggested another place. 

When the State Department conveyed its position that the place 
of meeting with the Vice President could not be altered for security 
reasons, we accommodated him. What we got for this act of accommo- 
dation and courtesy was he misled us into understanding that his visit 
was to foster the return of democracy in the Philippines whereas it 
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became clear later that his cOMing was to show Carter support for 
the Marcos dictatorial rule. 

I recall three things Mondale said which justified our understanding 
of his message: (1) He had emphasized in his long talk with President 
Marcos America’s serious concern about human rights and violations 
thereof in the Philippines; (2) The timing of his visit shortly after the 
IBP election was to keep alive the denunciations of the election frauds 
made by the American press ad 114 Congressmen who wrote the State 
Department thereon; (3) Whi the human rights policy’s implementa- 
tion would vary in every county, in the case of the Philippines the U.S. 
was set to press it towards th restoration of human and democratic 
rights. Experienced in the language of statesmen on foreign affairs, 
Ambassador Lopez could not restrain his exuberance and told the 
world press awaiting downstalrs that Mondale had said to us that 
the United States would take steps towards the restoration of 
democracy and human rights if the Philippines. 

We were wrong. What Carter did was the opposite—strengthening 
the Marcos dictatorship through a commitment of a five-year 
increased military aid which Mr. Marcos would use for the continued 
repression of the Filipino people. 

To die is cast. I am left with no choice other than to carry out my 
moment of truth towards the United States on the basis of Mr. Carter’s 
decision about the Marcos dictatorship. 

The occasion came whe! the Manila Rotary Club invited me 
again to be their Philippine tndependence Day speaker in June,1979. 
I reaffirm hereinafter the views ! expressed thereat. 


Worse Condition of Subjection 


In the year 1979, eighty years after we proclaimed ourselves 
a free and independent nation, !t is relevant for us Filipinos to remind 
ourselves that our declaration Of independence was not only freedom 
from foreign rule but freedom for our people. It is meaningless 
and futile for a people to be independent of foreign rule if they 
do not enjoy individual liberty within their country—as Claro M. Recto 
put it, if having been freed from a foreign master they become slaves 
of a domestic tyranny. On independence day this year, the fact 
is deeply impressed in our COMSciousness that we are truly an 
independent nation only if we enjoy freedom from both foreign and 
domestic masters. 

What then is the state of Our independence today? In 1946, the 
Filipinos regained their independence from the United States with two 
encumbrances to be removed Jater, namely: parity rights for American 
business and military bases for the American armed forces. Now after 
three decades, the Filipinos afé not still fully independent and are, in 


fact, in a worse condition of subjection. | } 
The two encumbrances tO Independence still subsist. American 
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military bases are still in Philippine territory. Parity rights 
have been removed in form but American business still dominates 
the Philippine economy. This economic sway has been extended to 
political dominance through a modus vivendi of mutual support with 
the dictatorial government. The nation is in a worse condition of 
subjection, moreover, because not only are the two encumbrances 
imposed by the colonial power subsisting but the Filipinos have, in 
addition, lost their rights and liberties to a domestic master. What is 
even worse, the Filipino autocrat serves as the implement of the nomi- 
nally withdrawn colonial power for its continued and stronger hold 
on the country. 

Thus, the struggle of the freedom-loving Filipinos for indepen- 
dence, sovereignty, national dignity, liberty and human rights continues. 
The toil is more demanding in effort and sacrifice because it is 
arrayed against a conspiracy of foreign and domestic potentates. 
It does not matter. The strife will persist until it is won because 
there is no sacrifice too great and no price too high to pay for the 
attainment of liberty and human dignity. 

The struggle involves not only Filipinos but also foreign business, 
foreigners, and foreign nations dealing with or in the Philippines. I 
avail myself of this opportunity to express views on certain aspects of 
the struggle which I share with a segment of the opposition to martial 
rule. 


Dictatorship and Human Rights 


In the political field, the Amendment to the 1947 Military 
Bases Agreement with the United States has been consummated. Despite 
the fait accompli, we remain opposed to military aid to a dictatorial 
government in the Philippines which it uses for the continued 
repression of the people. We disapprove of any amendment concluded 
with the present regime because it does not carry the authority and 
consent of the Filipino people. We believe that the bases have 
outlived and reversed their usefulness because being originally 
established for the protection of democracy and freedom they now 
serve to suppress the rights and liberties of the Filipino people by 
strengthening the dictatorial ruler in the Philippines. 

We will continue to labor to ensure the safety of our people 
against the danger of nuclear weapons arising from either the presence 
of American bases in our territory or involvement in a nuclear 
conflict among other nations. 

We will persevere in restoring and protecting the human rights 
of our people which have been gravely jeopardized by the install- 
ation of a dictatorship in our country. We are in fact striving to end 
dictatorship which is an institutional ravager of the rights of man 
in order to restore and perpetuate democracy which as a system assures 
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the protection and enjoyment of human rights. 

On the foreign angle of the conflict between dictatorship 
and human rights, we watch with interest the brewing struggle between 
supporters of President Carter and the adherents of democracy in 
the U.S. Congress, foremost of whom is Senator Edward Kennedy 
who has come out in opposition to the Marcos dictatorial rule and 
is sought to be drafted to challenge Mr. Carter for the 1980 presidential 
nomination and election. Our curiosity lies in seeing whether the 
lesson has been learned from the experience in Vietnam, Iran, Nica- 
ragua and elsewhere that if a foreign power coddles a dictator in 
a friendly country, it will lose the people. Unless statesmanship prevails, 
that error looms to be repeated in the Philippines. 


Dictatorship and Business 


In the economic area, we stand for the primacy and dominance 
of Filipino businessmen in the operation and development of the 
national economy. For the minority participation of foreign business— 
indeed, for the domestic business as well—we uphold the proposition 
that democracy can give more just treatment for long-term stability 
and profitability than dictatorship. 

Some claim that dictatorship is more advantageous to business 
than democracy. We disagree. It may be convenient to deal with only 
one person or two for the facilitation of business, both official 
and under the table, but the rules being set only by one man are arbit- 
rary and change unpredictably and abruptly. Corruption is institu- 
tionalized in a dictatorship and its cost to the businessmen can 
be exorbitant. Only recently, Professor Clark Neher analyzed in a 
lecture in Ilocos Sur province that a dictatorial regime is an insti- 
tutional breeding ground for corruption. 

Dictatorship brings in unusual hazards in coping with competitors 
who are backed up by dictatorial power. In fact, the dictatorial 
power can be competitor itself. Unbridled power can throw any 
enterprise out of business through varied means which could include 
virtual or overt confiscation. 


Democracy and Business 


In a democracy, however, it may need more patience in 
dealing with more authorities but the rules of the game are more stable. 
The regulatory changes are predictable and provide the time for 
adjustment as they go through the democratic mill. There is fair 
and equal opportunity for all. If the rules become unreasonable 
or unacceptable, they can be changed because the ruler who sets 
them can be changed through the electoral process. Both in the short 
and long run, democracy provides more certainty, more freedom, 
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more justice, and more genuine stability for profitable, wholesome, 
satisfying management of bona-fide ventures. 


Stability 


Dictatorship gives a false image of stability. The stability of 
a country does not depend on autocratic rulers but on the people guided 
by democratic dialogue. A ruler is temporary but the people are 
permanent. A recent example is Iran. Foreign powers depended for 
stability on the Shah of Iran and his mighty armed forces instead of 
on the people. Now, suddenly there is chaos in Iran. 

Relevant to this, in an article entitled ‘“‘The Mortgaged New 
Society’’, the Far Eastern Economic Review (June 29, 1979) observed 
that ‘‘personality cults are not good for business.’’ The periodical 
noted the doubts of businessmen, local and foreign, that the 
Marcos ‘‘martial law regime which outlaws strikes, detains dissenters, 
and plays down human rights’’ provides the important stable invest- 
ment climate. Noting the desire of businessmen ‘‘most of all’’ 
for ‘‘the stability which ensures long-term returns on capital’’ and 
‘‘stability which implies continuity which in turn suggests a political 
system which is not dependent on the whims of a single individual’’, 
the magazine cited the ‘‘worry’’ of said businessmen that ‘‘apres nous, 
le deluge’’(after us, the deluge) may be ‘‘an apt verdict on the 
present rulersof the Philippines’’ because of the Marcos govern- 
ment’s ‘‘flamboyant, highly personal style based on one man and 
his highly visible wife.’’ 

Gunnar Myrdal, the Novel prize-winning author of ‘‘Asian 
Drama’’, who had visited this country, made a forecast in the Wall 
Street Journal last February that ‘‘under Marcos, the Philippines 
can be another Iran at any time.’’ Whatever may be Myrdal’s accuracy 
it is certain that like the Shah, Mr. Marcos and his dictatorial 
system will one day depart because the Filipino people want 
democratic rule. 

No matter how Mr. Marcos may scheme to perpetuate himself 
in power and to bequeath like an inheritance his dictatorial rule to 
a member of his family or to any other personal choice, we who believe 
in democracy and freedom for our people will not cease in our liber- 
tarian struggle at any cost until democratic government and individual 
’ liberty are restored to the Filipino people. In this struggle in an era of 
growing interdependence among nations, we will keep on pursuing 
our freedom, with or without those nations who avow democracy and 
human rights, and if need be against them, should this become 
necessary by their support of the destroyer of our liberties. In 
the possible attrition, some of us may not see the dawn of redemption, 
but it is doubtless that there will be enough freedom-loving Filipinos 
who will continue the strife until the dark night of oppression 
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gives way to the daylight of liberty and justice. It is likewise 
indubitable that since Mr. Marcos being mortal, will surely depart 
in due course, the victory of freedom is a certainty and a matter of time. 


Business After Martial Rule 


The question arises, after the Marcos dictatorial system leaves 
and democratic government returns, what would be the prospect of 
business? The answer depends on how business and businessmen 
comported themselves during the agony of the Filipino people under 
dictatorial oppression. If by deeds or words, a businessman or 
his business sided with the martial law regime, the likelihood 
is that such business will not remain intact. In particular, the business 
or businessmen who obviously took advantage of dictatorial 
authority and the helplessness of the people for preferential 
agerandizement will not likely escape retributive jeopardy. The 
businessman and his enterprise, however, who was not insensible 
to the deprivation of the rights and liberties of the people during 
martial rule, will survive the change and thrive under the genuine 
stability and fair opportunity that a democratic government ensures. 


To All Foreigners 


Finally, may I direct a word to all foreigners who are enjoying 
the hospitality of our country and people. We ask you to understand 
the struggle of the freedom-loving Filipinos for the return of 
democracy and liberty in our land. We ask you to consider 
the significance of certain facts. 

There has been a persistent and augmenting dissent to the 
introduction of dictatorial government into our traditional democracy 
among Filipino democratic forces in the country and abroad. Since 
the Filipino people waged a revolution against Spain, proclaimed 
independence on June 12, 1898, and formulated a Constitution in 
1899 establishing a democratic Republic, and through the subsequent 
American rule ending on July 4, 1946, as well as throughout 
the six popularly elected administrations under the Republic of the 
Philippines, until the dictatorial regime was set up in 1972, the 
Filipino nation had a continuous democratic system, experience, and 
tradition spanning over seventy years. The initiation of the dictatorial 
government entailed the detention of at least 50,000 political 
opponents of the ruler and other active inhabitants and the torture of 
many of them—detention and torture which have remained to this day 
for some of the remaining estimated 1,000 political prisoners. 

We Filipinos who believe in democracy hope that if democratic 
nations, their leaders, envoys, and citizens whose ideals of freedom we 
share and aspire for, cannot help the Filipino regain our freedom they 
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should at least refrain from siding with and giving political aid 
and comfort to our rulers who in their overweening ambition seek 
to destroy our free society. 

A food for thought for Filipinos. We should realize that our 
emancipation is our responsibility. If the United States ever keeps 
faith with its human rights policy and its commitments for democracy 
to its former colony, well and good. The U.S. government having 
reneged on that policy, however, and decided instead to close its 
eyes to the oppression of the Filipino nation, such American decision 
should not dismay us in our struggle for liberation. On the contrary, 
we should accept the reality that this is our fight and not that of 
anyone else. Inspired by our own historic tradition, we the Filipino 
people should rely on ourselves, our resourcefulness, our heritage of 
valor, and our will to live in freedom. Just as we Filipinos 
liberated ourselves from Spain, from the Japanese occupation, 
and from the United States, we will find a way to free 
ourselves from the domestic tyranny that holds us in bondage. 
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XII. RESPONSIBILITY OF THE ARMED FORCES 
A Word To The Armed Forces 


As a former Commander-in-Chief I would like to address a few 
words to the Armed Forces of the Philippines. I treated you well 
when I was your Commander-in-Chief. Within what the nation’s 
finances could afford, I increased your pay and allowances and 
launched a program for better housing and other benefits for you; I 
applied law and justice by not discriminating in appointments and 
promotions; and I established the Philippine Veterans Bank to help 
you. I treated you well to the utmost possible because I esteem you as 
guardians of the Constitution to which you owe your highest loyalty. 
Since the Constitution established and guarantees a democracy, 
fidelity to the Constitution means loyalty to democracy and 
opposition to dictatorship. 

Ten years before independence in 1946, the Armed Forces of the 
Philippines was organized by President Manuel Quezon with General 
Douglas MacArthur as a bulwark of democracy and freedom. And 
gloriously it proved itself as such in the resistance against Japanese 
invasion and dictatorial occupation. This is a tradition and legacy 
which you the officers and enlisted men of the Armed Forces must 
ever cherish, uphold, and vindicate. 

You owe loyalty and obedience to the Commander-in-Chief only 
as long as he upholds the Constitution from which he also draws all 
his authority to exercise the power which belongs alone to the people 
who are the only source of authority in a true democracy. If you are 
to preserve your constitutional and valuable role in our nation and 
be faithful to your duty, you must never allow yourselves to become 
a tool for the establishment in our country of a dictatorship that sets 
aside the Constitution to which we all must always be loyal above any 
other fidelity for the sake of the preservation of democracy and 
freedom among our people. 


Armed Forces Not Personal Army Of Mr. Marcos 


Remember this: you are the Armed Forces of the Republic of the 
Philippines and not the personal army of Mr. Marcos. In Asian 
countries where dictatorship has prevailed like in Pakistan, South 
Korea, Indonesia, and Thailand, the army that sustained the 
dictatorship was the personal army of the dictator who initially came 
to power through a coup d’etat or military take-over. In our case, Mr. 
Marcos came to power through the will of the people in an election; 
he has become your present Commrdnder-in-Chief not because of him 
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but because of the vote of the people. Your loyalty and obedience to 
him is legitimate only as long as he is the constitutional choice of the 
people and he acts within the Constitution. The stand of a majority of 
the Supreme Court led by Chief Justice Roberto Concepcion is that 
the 1973 Constitution was not validly ratified. Should you continue 
therefore to support President Marcos and to give him the force that 
he uses to intimidate the people to keep himself illegitimately in 
power beyond 1973, you shall cease to be the Armed Forces of the 
Republic and you will have thereby chosen to become the personal 
army of Mr. Marcos, which means that you have turned against the 
Republic and its Constitution which you had sworn to uphold and 
defend. 

During the Marcos regime what are some of the acts which 
the soldiers have been ordered to do in the name of the duty of a soldier 
to obey? Among these are the following: to shoot to death some 
35 simple-minded petitioning members of the Lapiang Malaya who 
were armed only with bolos; to shoot to death in early 1970 at 
Mendiola bridge and elsewhere some twenty of unarmed students 
who were exercising the right to petition; to shoot to death at least 22 
mostly Muslim youths in Corregidor for protesting _ their 
training conditions; to club peacefully demonstrating 
workers and students, including priests and nuns; to bludgeon 
and disperse workers striking against exploitative employers 
for better working conditions; to mow down with superior arms 
Muslim Filipinos seeking autonomy or fighting to keep their right 
to bear arms for survival; to torture helpless detainees and kill 
some without trial and judgment; and above all, to terrorize 
the populace to maintain Mr. Marcos in power without free 
elections. Previous presidents did not make the armed forces do these 
acts which are outside their basic duty of defending the national 
security from external aggression, thereby raising the question as to 
whether our soldiers now are serving their country or the personal 
interests of an overly ambitious politician. | 

President Marcos’ act of asking you to support and defend the 
1973 Constitution is a deception because unless he submits the said 
Constitution to a bona-fide plebiscite and elections are held 
thereunder, your duty of loyalty to the Constifution existing at the 
time you first took your oath of office under the 1935 constitution 
has not ended. As Chief Justice Concepcion declared in the 
ratification cases: ‘‘The 1935 Constitution is still the fundamen- 
tal law of the land.’’ The new Chief Justice Querube Makalintal, who 
became head of the Supreme Court upon retirement of Chief Justice 
Concepcion also voted in the ratification cases that the 1973 
Constitution was not validly ratified. Likewise he declared after Mr. 
Marcos insisted on enforcing those parts of said new Constitution 
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which suited him despite its invalid ‘‘ratification’’ by the manipulated 
Citizens Assemblies or Barangays, that ‘‘it was not the resolution of 
the Supreme Court (in the ratification cases) which rendered the (1973) 
Constitution effective and in force’’; it was rather the ‘‘dominance 
of force’’ (the phrase used by Makalintal) that was employed by 
Mr. Marcos with the backing of top leaders of the Armed Forces 
through martial law which put the 1973 Constitution into effect. 

In a speech before the Philconsa on September 17, 1975, Supreme 
Court Justice Antonio Barredo, a legal defender of the administration, 
acknowledged that the country is not now governed squarely under 
the Constitution but by referendums. He said:‘‘The fundamental 
source of authority of our existing government may not be necessarily 
found within the four corners of the Constitution but rather in the 
results of periodic referendums conducted by the Commission on 
Elections in a manner well known to all of us. ‘‘Since these referendums 
make purported decisions contrary to the 1973 Constitution, it is 
evident that the President and his government are not acting in accord- 
ance with the Constitution. This finds support from another adminis- 
tration legalist, Senator Arturo Tolentino, who declared in April, 1976 
that ‘‘an unconstitutional act cannot become constitutionally valid 
just because the people approve it in a referendum because the people 
cannot legally violate their own Constitution.’’ 

Your duty of fidelity is to the 1935 Constitution and it is not 
legitimate for you to swear loyalty to another Constitution that as 
above pointed out has not validly come into effect; hence, it is not 
right for you to obey orders under said illegally and forcibly enforced 
document. 

Even on the assumption (which is false) that the 1973 
Constitution is validly in operation, as has elsewhere been 
demonstrated, Mr. Marcos cannot legally continue to exercise the 
powers of Chief Executive after 1973. He can only do so if he is at 
least elected as interim Prime Méinister by the interim National 
Assembly, in default of which, to quote a highly placed Nacionalista 
leader of the House of Representatives, Mr. Marcos would be merely 
a “‘usurper’’ after 1973 whose orders should not in law be obeyed by 
the Armed Forces or by any other citizen for this matter. As 
Apolinario Mabini counseled in The True Decalogue: ‘‘Do not 
recognize in your country the authority of any person not elected by 
you and your fellow-citizens.’’ 


My Estimate of the Armed Forces 


Indeed, I entertain serious doubt whether the officers and 
enlisted men of the Armed Forces will continue sustaining by force 
and duress a Chief Executive acting beyond his constitutional powers 
and tenure of office to which he was elected in a bona-fide poll. I 
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believe our Armed Forces will perceive that if they do so it is they who 
will be responsible before our democracy-loving people and before 
history,for without the force and duress which only the Armed Forces 
can wield,no Chief Executive can prolong his stay in power by 
violating the Constitution and without the free sanction of the people 
expressed in a legitimate election. 

For reasons of his own, President Marcos himself has drawn 
attention to the responsibility of the Armed Forces for the 
dictatorship when he disclosed the identity of the military leaders with 
whom he plotted martial law, namely: Defense Secretary Juan Ponce 
Enrile, Generals Romeo Espino, Rafael Zagala, Fidel Ramos, Jose 
Rancudo, Rear Admiral Hilario Ruiz, Generals Fabian Ver, Tomas 
Diaz, Alfredo Montoya, Ignacio Paz, Colonels Romeo Gataz and 
Eduardo Cojuangco. By the revelation of the identity of these 
plotters of martial law, it is hoped that they have not thereby been 
exposed to grim reprisal upon deterioration or termination of the 
dictatorial rule. While it is he who enjoys the absolute power and the 
glory, by such disclosure Mr. Marcos has shifted the responsibility 
from him to these military leaders for the authoritarianism because 
the President alone cannot effectively declare and maintain martial 
law, especially one that exceeds the limits of the Constitution, and no 
dictatorship can be set up without the backing of the Armed Forces or 
its top leaders. 

In defense or extenuation of the responsibility of the divulged 
architects of martial law, it may be pointed out that while they may 
have agreed to martial law at the time (September 21, 1972), it may 
have been out of the belief on the part of some of them that the martial 
law was one which would be within the scope of the Constitution and 
for a duration within the President’s constitutional term of office. To 
openly identify those who agreed to martial law and utilize their 
initial agreement for a continuation of dictatorship even after the 
constitutional basis for martial law had ceased to exist and beyond his 
legal tenure, Mr. Marcos would not only expose them to reprisal but 
would make them continuously responsible for martial law and its 
dictatorship to their discredit and prejudice while he enjoys the 
supreme authority and profits of power. 

Dictatorship in the Philippines, therefore, even if a politician 
controls the enjoyment of power, would be a creation and 
responsibility of the Armed Forces who will thereby bear the 
condemnation of the nation and the reproach of history. 

A Chief Executive who unduly prolongs his legitimate and 
constitutional tenure with the help of the Armed Forces gains 
personally by enjoying power, but the Armed Forces gain nothing by 
thus allowing themselves to be used to violate the Constitution and to 
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impose a dictatorship because they could continue anyway in their 
posts and pursue gainful careers even with a change of Chief 
Executive. 

Not only will the Armed Forces gain nothing by sustaining a 
dictatorship but its component officers and men may in time stand to 
lose. The Armed Forces will be well advised to remember what 
Maurice Latey in his book on ‘‘Tyranny’’ wrote about the risk that 
soldiers take in serving dictators. Commenting on the dictators Stalin 
and Khruschev, this eminent author recalled how they treated the 
most brilliant Russian soldier, Marshal Shukhov. Stalin, who ‘‘like 
Napoleon and Hitler claimed credit for all victories’? and mistrusted 
his Marshals, took the earliest opportunity to sidetrack Marshal 
Shukhov. When his turn came, Khruschev brought ‘‘this unfortunate 
soldier’? Shukhov out of obscurity to be Minister of Defense and to 
help in the struggle against Khruschev’s rivals, and ‘‘then when he 
served his purpose’’, was thrust into retirement by the new dictator 
on a charge of Bonapartism. The lesson is worth bearing in mind, 
Latey aptly reminded, that ‘‘soldiers who serve dictators well can 
expect little thanks.”’ 

Col. Manuel Salientes, Defense Undersecretary, and Col. 
Alejandro Melchor, Executive Secretary, were already ignominiously 
fired late in 1975 after serving Mr. Marcos so well. It is being asked 
Who are the military officers next to be discarded? 

The answer was quick in coming with the relief in March, 1976 of 
several officers, including Generals Rafael Zagala and Jose Rancudo 
Admiral Hilario Ruiz, three of the disclosed plotters of martial law. 
The casting away of Zagala, Rancudo and Ruiz accentuated the unfair- 
ness of the revelation of the identity of those directly responsible tor 
martial rule. As long as they were in the service exercising authority, 
they could protect themselves against possible reprisal. With them out 
of the service, they are now prey to those who, grievously wronged by 
martial law, may seek to even up scores with those who decided on 
authoritarian rule in the country. If the President was minded to 
subsequently relieve them, it would have been better and more just not 
to have announced the identity of those who, according to him, plotted 
the imposition of martial law. 

In November, 1976, President Marcos announced the dismissal 
of 19 more officers and 309 enlisted men which, according to 
Newsweek (Nov. 22, 1976), was intended to blunt the report on 
torture of detainees by the Amnesty International. This practice of 
torture could not have been done without his sanction; the military 
torturers had risked themselves to the extent of inhuman acts out of 
loyalty to him and his dictatorial regime, and now they were being 
sacked. Since to a dictator, everyone is but a tool to serve his ends, 
it can be expected that more and more of the military will be sacrificed 
everytime it suits the authoritarian ruler for propaganda or any other 
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convenience of Mr. Marcos. 


Armed Forces Answerable For Consequences of Dictatorship 


As elsewhere documented in this paper, we the Filipinos have 
been for a long time living happily under democracy and freedom and 
with increasing progress until President Marcos, relying on the 
support of the Armed Forces, imposed martial law and trifled with 
the Constitution so that he may become a one-man ruler with 
absolute power indefinitely. Since he cannot do this or keep on with it 
without the backing of the Armed Forces, it cannot be over- 
emphasized that it is the Armed Forces who are really responsible for 
the establishment of dictatorship in our democracy-oriented land. 
Unless the Armed Forces withdraw their support from the 
dictatorship of President Marcos and insist that he restore democratic 
process, the present officers and enlisted men of the Armed Forces of 
the Philippines face the ignominy of going down in history as the 
soldiers who converted the happily democratic and free Philippines 
into a dictator-subjugated and enslaved country that is unhappy in 
the loss of the freedom, the self-respect, and the self-determination of 
the people. 

There is reality in this prospective ignominy for once the Armed 
Forces have initiated a dictatorship, it will likely mean other 
dictatorships thereafter; thereby, the present Armed Forces would 
have converted Philippine democracy — which was envisioned in the 
revolution against Spain and nurtured by President Manuel Quezon, 
Sergio Osmena and Manuel Roxas as well as their successors — into 
what is known as a ‘‘banana’’ republic. For as the author Ruth First 
observed: ‘‘Once the army breaks the first commandment of its 
training — that armies do not act against their own (system of) 
government— the initial coup sets off a process. The virginity of the 
army is like that of a woman, army men are fond of saying: once 
assailed, it is never again intact.”’ | 

The deposed Nigerian dictator, Jakubu Gowon, expressed it this 
way:‘‘I have always feared these problems of coup upon coup. The 
problem is not carrying out a coup but stopping them.”’ 

Elucidating further, the said author pointed out that once 
shattered, the sanction against the military seizure of government is 
broken forever for ‘‘a major-general or a brigadier who usurps state 
power must expect to be emulated by a colonel; and what one colonel 
can do, another can copy, improve upon, or undo.’’ The lady writer 
observed that the military regime that seizes power will justify its 
particular coup by the ills, corruption and incompetence of the 
particular civilian government it has displaced but*‘the army itself will 
not be convinced’’ because ‘‘once the taboo of the non-political army 
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is shattered, the officers and the soldiers become politicized.’’ 
Thereafter, Ruth First concluded, the officers and soldiers begin to 
identify not with their seniors, who have defied the rules and have 
thus broken with the obligation of military discipline, but ‘‘with their 
equivalents in civilian life, their army generation, their political 
associates and their kinsmen.”’ 


If the Philippines definitely befalls the fate of being a ‘‘banana’’ 
republic, what would this imply? The implication is that the country, 
having been initiated into a dictatorship, will thereafter be rocked by 
continuous turmoil that will spill so much Filipino blood and cause 
great suffering to the people. This is indicated in a research project 
undertaken by the Atlantic Research Corporation entitled ‘‘A 
Historical Survey of Patterns and Techniques of Insurgency Conflicts 
in Post-1900 Latin America’’, which reported that since the year 
1900, Venezuela had suffered 52 important revolts by 1912; Bolivia 
had more than 60 revolutions by 1898 and had assassinated six 
presidents; Colombia had experienced 25 civil wars,one of which 
claimed 80,000 and another 100,000 lives. In citing these cases which 
were among the ‘‘more extreme examples’’, the survey added that 
other Latin American republics ‘‘did not lag far behind’’ Venezuela, 
Bolivia, and Colombia in violent political upheavals. 

With close relevance to the present situation in the Philippines, it 
is meet to recall the experience of the Republic of Haiti as narrated by 
Dan Golenpaul. In 1945, Dumarsais Estione became President. He 
attempted to perpetuate himself in power after his term had expired, 
triggering a revolution led by General Paul Magloire who, ruling asa 
dictator afterwards, attempted also to stay in office after his term, 
thereby causing another uprising and chaos until about the end of 
1957 when Francois Duvalier was installed as President. Duvalier also 
established a dictatorship based on a secret police known as the 
‘*‘Ton-Ton Macoutes’’ which gunned down opponents of his regime. 
In 1964, Duvalier amended the Constitution, making himself 
President for life. 


President Dwight Eisenhower has pictured the aftermath of 


dictatorship in these words:‘‘Suffocation of human freedom among 
a once free people, however, quietly and peacefully accomplished, is 
more far-reaching in its implications and its effects on the future than 
the destruction of homes, industrial centers and transportation 
facilities. Out of rubble heaps, willing hands can rebuild a better city; 
but out of freedom lost can stem only generations of hate and bitter’ 
struggle and brutal oppression.”’ 

Will the Armed Forces of the Philippines plunge the democratic- 
oriented Philippines into the tragedy above depicted, all for the sake 
of keeping Mr. Marcos in absolute power after he has had already 
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two constitutional terms lasting a period of eight years which is longer 
than the service of any other President of the Republic? Esteeming 
and affectionately cherishing the Armed Forces as I do, I pray to God 
that they will not commit this disservice to themselves and to their 
country. 


Armed Forces Can Restore Democracy 


There is a chance and there is still time for the Armed Forces to 
prevent this catastrophe. 

In saying this, I fervently hope that the Armed Forces will realize 
that if they lend themselves to impose a Chief Executive upon the 
people beyond his constitutional term of office, they face the serious 
risk of retribution and punishment if and when — which day is 
inevitable — the Chief Executive, whom they have imposed upon the 
people for his gain and not theirs, ceases, through natural or other 
cause, to exercise the power which belongs alone to the people who 
are the only source of authority in a democracy. 

The Armed Forces may do well to hearken to the wise words 
of the Bangkok World (April, 1976). This periodical reminds that ‘‘as 
Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini, Papadopoulous, Batista, Syngman Rhee, 
Sukarno, Sheif Mujib, and our own Narong, Prapass, and Thanom 
found out, repression is a one way street, and the end, history tells 
us, is predictable.’’ Then, it offers the counsel of a solicitous neighbor: 
‘‘Mr. Marcos and his generals seem to have overlooked this adequately- 
documented lessons of history.’’ 

The inevitable end of dictators was well put by Maurice Latey in 
tracing the fate of ‘‘the so-called ‘charismatic’ leaders who were 
banging out and making a great noise in the world a few years ago.”’ 
He disclosed that Sukarno of Indonesia was ‘‘dead in honored 
retirement’’, Nkrumah of Ghana ‘‘in exile’’, Ben Bella of Algeria ‘‘in 
gaol’’, and ‘‘all unmourned in their own countries.’’ Latey properly 
asked the enlightening query, ‘‘What then is this ‘charisma’, this aura 
of greatness which is so easily dispelled?’’ 

Indeed, the Marcos arrogation of dictatorship because of love 
for power, sooner or later, is going to end. And then what? Who is 
going to take the place of the dictator? As in the case of some 
dictatorships, there is no legally enforceable provision for succession. 
The claim that the authority will continue through a secret 
decree-created commission headed by a Chairman that will carry on 
his authoritarian rule, instead of through the interim National 
Assembly or elections, is unrealistic and only betrays the intent of 
Mr. Marcos not only to be an indefinite one-man ruler but to cast 
aside democracy altogether by maintaining and institutionalizing 
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dictatorship after him. 

The more realistic probability, when the inevitable end comes, is 
a struggle for succession and power which, not being provided for 
constitutionally or statutorily, can be violent, disorderly, or chaotic. 
And when it is settled — since ‘‘for every action there is an equal and 
opposite reaction’’—it canresultin a reactiontothe ended 
dictatorship that can put to shambles what had been done or 
attempted to be done in the authoritarian, non-democratic way. 

Since what is now being done or sought to be done under the 
dictatorial sway is not bound to stick when the dictator, sooner or 
later, in One way or another, leaves the scene, is it worth having it 
with all the arbitrary actions affecting lives, persons, and properties 
and the loss of human liberties? Is it worth it for the Armed Forces to 
accept the role of being the prop of this transient personal 
authoritarianism and thereby be responsible before the people who in 
their hearts love freedom and before history? 

If it is not going to hold anyway, is it not wiser to find a way to 
put a stop to the dictatorship as early as possible? Is it not better in 
the interest of the people and in their own interest for the Armed 
Forces to extricate themselves from their role of being a prop for 
dictatorship so that the nation can return to democractic processes 
and the Armed Forces once more become the military organization of 
a Republic of free men in a democracy? 

If the citizens at large do not have the means to free themselves 
from dictatorship because of their fear of the Armed Forces, are there 
none in the Armed Forces who love freedom enough, who have 
patriotism enough, who have courage enough to free their people 
from fearful obedience to the dictator not because of fear of him 
alone but also because of fear of the Armed Forces? Will the Armed 
Forces continue to bear with their fate of being feared and 
increasingly hated by their freedom-loving people for the sake of one 
man? 

Are there no more heroes of freedom in the Armed Forces? 

It should not be difficult for the Armed Forces to free the people 
from dictatorship for if they could have the misguided daring or 
submissiveness to shore up a dictatorship, they can easier have the 
righteous courage to uphold and restore democracy. To do so does not 
really require much either. It can be done by the Armed Forces by not 
continuing to be a party to dictatorship. To achieve this, all they have 
to do is to ask President Marcos to adhere to the Constitution, 
specifically by holding free elections or taking steps in accordance 
with the remedies suggested in the next chapter of this paper. 

To save the Armed Forces from the risk involved in thus taking 
the bull by the horns so to speak, I appeal to President Marcos, my 
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long-time colleague in the service of our people who-shared with me 
for years the tribulations and the fleeting joys of the conquest and 
enjoyment of political victory, to stop in his power revelry for the 
sake of our people. He can do this by arranging with the military brass 
and other relevant leaders the restoration ot democracy as soon as 
possible. In vain as it may seem, I am still hoping that he retains a 
measure of selfless love of country and sense of balance despite the 
inebriation that power brings. After all, he has enjoyed power long 
enough, indeed, too long for the good of the nation and for his own 
good. There are those who, reveling in the pleasure and spoils of 
power more than he does, will dissuade him from this sane step but if 
he merits the greatness that these self-seeking supporters attribute to 
him to promote their own selfish ends, he can and should rise above 
their flatteries and exhortations. By voluntarily restoring democracy, 
he will spare the military leaders who helped him establish 
authoritarianism the tragic retribution that they otherwise face and he 
will spare himself a similar and otherwise inevitable fate. 

Should my political comrade disregard this well-meaning plea, 
the situation thus warrants the army to take another course. In view 
of the fact that the Constitution has already been set to naught by the 
abolition of the Congress of the Philippines and the cancellation of 
the elections constitutionally set in November, 1973, then the Armed 
Forces may transiently take over, emphatically not to exercise 
political power themselves but exclusively for the purpose of election 
to be held as speedily as possible. The military should not take sides 
with any of the competing political groups. After the elected officials 
have been installed following the elections, the Armed Forces will then 
return to the barracks, satisfied that they had kept faith with their 
sworn duty to the Constitution, to democracy, and to the people. 

There are precedents for this. In Costa Rica, for instance, 
President Jose Figueres told me when I visited that country, that in 
1948, presidential candidate Ottilio Ulate won the election but the 
incumbent President installed a dictatorship by setting aside the result 
so that he could continue in power. Figueres rallied the armed forces 
in a successful uprising, momentarily set up a military junta, and 
proceeded to immediately install Ulate as President in order to restore 
constitutional government, after which Figueres and his army 
supporters went back to their previous chores. Democracy in Costa 
Rica has become invigorated since then and Figueres was rewarded 
for his patriotic self-abnegation and that of his army supporters 
through his overwhelming election as President by a grateful people 
in a violence-free poll in 1963 and again in 1970. 

A precedent is Uruguay where in June, 1976, the armed forces 
deposed the dictator Juan Maria Bordaberry because he refused to 
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return to democratic government. 

Historical precedents, indeed, show that the military will likely 
rectify the initial error of their top officers in allowing or establishing 
a dictatorship. Instances are numerous wherein a dictatorship 
tolerated or set up by the top brass of the military was toppled by 
other or some of the same officers in order to restore democracy. 

A contemporary case is that of Greece where the same military 
leaders who installed George Papadopoulous as dictator toppled him 
in order to restore democracy. 

One reason for this inexorable denouement is manifest. When 
the armed forces assume responsibility for the political life of the 
nation and share some of the state power and privileges because they 
had a hand in the installation of a dictatorship, there are bound to be 
officers and enlisted men who will be favored by the highest political 
and military dispensers of privilege in the matter of promotions, 
assignments, material aggrandizement,and other benefits. There will 
be inequality, discrimination, and consequent injustice in the 
Organization which would not occur if the military had continued to 
confine themselves to their professional role of safeguarding the 
national security under command of the civilian authorities duly and 
democratically installed under the Constitution. Since the profes- 
sional military are in the main practitioners and respecters of 
equality, fairness, and justice, the glaring violations of these 
standards in the politicized armed forces under a dictatorship will 
become intolerable to the worthy and just officers and enlisted men 
who see, or become victims of, the inequities, discriminations, and 
injustices. To these outraged officers and men, it shall become an 
imperative duty to put a stop to the discriminations and abuses by 
ending the dictatorship in order to restore the integrity of the military 
organization and its traditional position as the respected armed forces 
of a democratic Republic. 

The discriminations, inequities, and injustices in the military 
Organization were an important factor in the Armed Forces Movement 
(AFM) which finally ended the 50-year dictatorship in Portugal as told 
by Antonio de Figueiredo, although the AFM necessarily concerned 
itself with the tremendous issues of the decolonization of Portuguese 
provinces in Africa, the return to democracy, and the principles of the 
army not involving itself in politics and confining its role to the defense 
of the country. 

Figueiredo wrote that ‘‘there had been a clash of interests between 
career officers, from the military and naval schools and academies, 
and the commissioned and conscripted officers who outnumbered 
them. The issues revolved around promotion, pay and status, and led 
to a series of gatherings, which went under the name of ‘picnics’ and 
were therefore outside the provisions banning the right of association.”’ 
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The AFM movement started as a ‘‘captains’?’ movement’’ and 
chose General Antonio Spinola, Deputy Chief of Staff of the Armed 
Forces, as its leader upon the success of the movement. The agitation 
came out in the open on April 25, 1974, leading to the exile of 
incumbent President Admiral Americo Thomas and dictator Marcello 
Caetano. Spinola became first President under the post-dictatorship 
provisional government. 

In restoring democracy, the AFM Program called for a National 
Constituent Assembly by direct suffrage within one year. As to the 
future role of the Armed Forces, it provided that ‘‘once the National 
Constituent Assembly and a new President of the Republic are elected 
by the nation, the National Salvation Board (junta) will be dissolved 
and the activity of the Armed Forces restricted to their specific mission 
of external defence of national sovereignty. The Portuguese nation 
has since moved successfully to the restoration of democracy, with the 
Armed Forces withdrawing from politics. 

If the armies of Costa Rica, Greece, Uruguay, Portugal, and 
others could have the patriotism to restore constitutional government 
and democracy to their countries, given the democratic tradition of 
the Filipino people for generations until 1972 and the inward fidelity 
of most of those in the Armed Forces to freedom and the democratic 
system, I feel that our Armed Forces will not be _ recreant 
to the salvation of our cherished democratic Republic from prolonged 
dictatorship. 

It has been noted that the support by the Armed Forces of the 
Marcos authoritarianism or dictatorship is unjustifiable under the 
soldier’s oath of loyalty to the Constitution which means loyalty to 
democracy as enshrined in the charter and opposition to dictatorship. 
Considering that the Armed Forces are opposed to communism in the 
suppression of which they have lost heavy casualties across the years, 
their support of the Marcos dictatorship becomes even more utterly 
untenable in the face of the fact that the Marcos rule is steadily 
adopting communism under his ‘‘New Society’? which, historically 
and as confirmed by his actions and utterances, means and abets a 
communist society. 
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XIV. REMEDIES 
Necessity Of Elections 


If Mr. Marcos believes that he should continue to lead the nation 
towards a ‘‘New Society’’, let it be done with the free sanction of the 
people and not through a managed device like the Citizens Assemblies 
or rigged polls. Under the present and the proposed new Constitution, 
it is cardinal that in a Republic ‘‘Sovereignty resides in the people and 
all government authority emanates from them.’’ Free elections are, 
therefore, indispensable in a Republic because it is through elections 
that the people exercise their sovereignty and vest their authority in the 
government leaders. Without free elections, there is no real Republic 
and democracy; there is blatant dictatorship and despotism. 

That a leader must be there by the free popular sanction through 
elections in consonance with the inviolate principle that all 
governmental authority emanates from the people is a fundamental 
doctrine of democracy and freedom which is inviolable for a number 
of reasons. The first is that it is against man’s attribute of self-respect 
and human dignity to be ruled or ordered about by another through 
force.As Maurice Latey observed,the great aims of manasa political 
animal are self-preservation (or security) and self-respect which 
may conflict. For to preserve his life a man may have to sacrifice his 
self-respect and to preserve his self-respect, he may have to sacrifice 
his life. He concluded that since we admire the man who sacrifices his 
life rather than his self-respect, we admit that the supreme aim of 
man is human dignity and self-respect and that ‘‘self-respect as a 
political emotion is valued above economic well-being, security, and 
law and order.’’ 

A dictatorship is an affront not only to human dignity but to the 
intelligence as well. Society is composed of diverse groups and 
individuals with varied interests, aspirations, ideas, desires, and 
preferences. These varied manifestations of the individual wills can 
only be reconciled by the dialog and collective decision arrived at in 
the processes of a democracy. For any group to determine unilaterally 
the well-being of, and impose its will upon, the other group is absurd. 
For any individual or dictator to arrogate unto himself the 
determination of the well-being of all the groups and all the other 
individuals is not only an absurdity but bespeaks of mental depravity. 


Another reason is that although the exercise of government is 
usually avowed to be for the public good and the general welfare, in 
reality it often injures the interests and well-being of a part of the 
population. Examples of the exercise of governmental authority 
avowedly for the general good but which in reality injure a part of the 
people are decrees prohibiting strikes which injure the workers’ 
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interests; those evicting squatters which harm the poor who cannot put 
up dwellings on lots of their own; those suppressing insurgency which 
cost the lives of soldiers; those summarily removing officials and 
employees which dislocate their lives; those inordinately raising real 
estate taxes which harm real estate owners many of whom worked 
hard to acquire what they have;those seeking to incarcerate persons 
and thus denying them liberty, which is more precious than life; those 
raising taxes in general which hit every citizen; those aiming to define 
and punish crimes which send persons not only to prison but to their 
death; those which cause citizens to flee to or live in another country 
to their grave inconvenience and unhappiness; etc. 

Such injury cannot be tolerated without the consent of the 
injured or that of the majority of the community. In particular, 
raising taxes on the part of rulers not chosen by consent of the people 
is an intolerable injury because taxation without representation is 
tyranny. It is, therefore, essential that the exercise of the 
governmental authority which invariably causes injury to some 
citizens must emanate from the people through elections. 

Indeed, there is a world of validity in the view of Henry Mayo 
that free elections embody ‘‘the most crucial tests’? of democracy. In 
his ‘‘Introduction To Democratic Theory’’, he wrote these words of 
truth: 

‘There must be free choice, without coercion 
Or intimidation of voters. This in turn drives us 
back upon the secrecy of the ballot. 

‘‘An effective voice for the voter entails 
freedom for candidates to stand for election 
outside the legal party, not deterred by legal 
obstacles. At this point we come close to the most 
characteristic feature of a modern democracy: the 
meaningful choice or control when candidates are 
free to run for office, when they and their 
supporters are free to press their claims publicly, 
to put forward alternative policies, to criticise the 
present decision-makers and their candidates. 

‘‘The effectiveness of popular control thus 
entails a range of political freedoms. Among these 
are certainly the freedoms of speech, assembly, 
and organization, as well as the freedom to run for 
office. 


‘‘These formal rules or conditions or devices 
of effective choice — secret ballot, freedom to run 
for office, and freedom to speak, assemble, and 
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organize for political purposes—are procedural 
political freedoms, necessary if there is to be a 
meaningful choice at the polls, if the voters are to 
control the decision-makers at election time and 
through them indirectly sanction the decisions.” 


It is, therefore, imperative that in keeping with our common 
loyalty to the Republic, democratic processes must be restored by the 
holding of elections for national officials immediately as prescribed by 
the Constitution. The constitutionally and statutorily scheduled but 
not conducted prescribed elections for governors, mayors and other 
local officials in November, 1975 must also be held; it would be 
totally unjustifiable not to hold such polls for local officials since 
they do not involve Mr. Marcos’ position. His maneuver to select 
local officials after their 1975 tenure expires through appointments 
from him would simply mean his desire to perpetuate his one-man rule. 

To say that elections are undesirable now is to indict the people 
as incapable of properly exercising their sovereignty in choosing the 
leaders to whom they desire to entrust their authority. To do away 
with elections is to indict the Filipino people with having miserably 
failed in the last seventy years. If they failed in the last seventy years 
(which is not true), they cannot succeed in a few more years with 
Mr. Marcos under whom by implication they failed in the last fifteen 
years. To sanction Mr. Marcos to go on under a dictatorship is to 
discard democracy in favor of totalitarianism largely for his benefit 
and to the disgrace and injury of the Filipino people who for 
generations have been respected in Asia and throughout the world as a 
freedom-loving people whose soldiers are heroic champions of 
democracy. 

Until elections are held a repulsive predicament will prevail. 
After 1973, Mr. Marcos will be exercising the powers of the presidency 
illegitimately and without lawful authority, inclusive of appointing 
officials in the Executive, the Judiciary and subsequently, with local 
polls not held, governors, mayors and other elective local officials. 
His lack of authority as appointing power thereby spreads to a similar 
dearth of authority of the appointed officials, both administrative 
and political, thus polluting the entire government hierarchy into a 
pestilence of extensive, ever-expanding, and chaotic illegitimacy. By 
bringing this about, Marcos has not only dealt a mortal blow to 
Philippine democracy but has also disrupted the valid, orderly, and 
respectable relationships and dealings between ‘‘government’’ and 
the people and among the population under a constitutional system. 
Ironically, Philippine society may thereby indeed become new in the 
sense that the settling power regulating relationships and dealings 
is no longer valid law and authority but an unsettling illicit 
force and its iniquitous offshoots of caprice and undue advantage. 
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As predicted by Primitivo Mijares, as well as by the general 
public, in the referendum on February 27, 1975, the Citizens 
Assemblies ‘‘voted’’ to continue martial law, cancelled the local 
elections of November, 1975, and ‘‘authorized’’ Marcos to appoint 
local officials. Contradicting his initial announcement, he later 
appointed his wife, Imelda Marcos, Governor of Metropolitan Manila, 
which is an addition to the latter’s brother, Benjamin Romualdez, 
who is Governor of Leyte, and Marcos’ sister, Elizabeth Marcos-Keon, 
who is Governor of Ilocos Norte. He also created bodies called 
Sangguniang Bayan composed of members appointed by him from 
recommendees of sectors, which became operative January 1, 
1976, to justify the abolition of elective provincial boards, city and 
municipal councils. The Sangguniang Bayans and subsequently the 
Batasang Bayan and interim Batasang Pambansa proliferate further 
the Marcos-concocted unconstitutional bodies supposedly reflecting 
the will of the people in simulation of democracy but actually control- 
led by Mr. Marcos and his henchmen to carry out his will. The ropes 
of one-man rule thus get tighter and tighter around the body of the 
nation, and hope for the early return of democracy recedes farther 
in the distance. 

The government claims that in the referendum among the 
Citizens’ Assemblies on July 27, 1973, the voters composing the 
Assemblies approved by a vote of better than 90 against 10 percent 
the continuation of President Marcos beyond 1973. If it is true that 
more than 90 percent of the voters want Mr. Marcos to continue after 
1973, then there is no valid reason why he should not submit himself 
to an election as prescribed by the Constitution and the election laws. 
In this way, to stay in power beyond 1973, he would need only one 
vote over those obtained by his opponent which could entail less than 
50 percent of the electorate. Considering this fact, his omission to 
hold free elections in accordance with the Constitution and the 
electoral statutes does not support the claim that 90 percent of the 
people want him to continue in power and indicates rather that he 
wants to impose himself upon the people in the manner of a dictator 


through a rigged referendum irrespective of the real popular will. 
Mr. Marcos Should Obtain People’s True Consent To Martial Law 


To determine authentically whether the people approve of martial 
law, a revolutionary government, and his continuance in office 
beyond 1973 — as claimed by Mr. Marcos — let him lift martial law 
and agree to the holding of the elections of Members of the National 
Assembly under the 1973 Constitution. Let him then run for 
Assemblyman’ in Ilocos Norte advocating martial law and/or 
revolutionary government which he would pledge if his district elects 
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him as Assemblyman and the National Assembly thereafter elects him 
as Prime Minister under the plank of martial law and/or 
revolutionary government, then as Prime Minister he can proclaim 
martial law and/or a revolutionary government for it can then be 
truly said that the people indeed want martial law or a revolutionary 
government under him. 

From this proposal it can be seen that while frankly I doubt that 
President Marcis is a suitable leader of a movement for revolutionary 
reforms, I am not against him as an individual. I am rather basically 
against dictatorship. I believe that democracy is best for the Filipino 
people, their progress and destiny. If President Marcos submits himself 
to the free choice of the people in a free election and the people choose 
him to be the national leader again, I will cooperate with him because 
I support the free will of the people which is the essence of democracy. 
In other words, I am not against Mr. Marcos in particular but against 
dictatorship in general. 


Recapitulation 


In summation, therefore, let me say: 

In proclaiming martial law on September 21, 1973 and 
prohibiting the Courts from questioning the legality of martial law 
and his acts under it and in issuing decrees which he cannot validly do 
under the Constitution even under martial law, President Marcos has 
usurped power in violation of the Constitution which it is his sworn 
duty to defend and uphold. In cancelling the plebiscite for the 
Constitution proposed by the 1971 Constitutional Convention and 
simply proclaiming its ratification and effectivity as well as in 
extending his legitimate tenure beyond 1973 on the basis of the 
supposed decision of the unfree and instructed Citizen’ Assemblies, 
he has also committed the same usurpation of power.At the same 
time, in suspending convocation of the interim National Assembly 
which is mandatorily provided in said new Constitution, all for the 
purpose of legally justifying his one-man rule beyond his constitu- 
tional tenure ending on December 30, 1973 even against the will of the 
people, he has usurped power again in violation of the Constitution 
and he has been exercising power beyond December 30, 1973 certainly 
without the sanction of the people. Thereby, he becomes a brazen 
dictator and he destroys democracy and freedom which have been 
cherished by the Filipino people for several generations. His 
illegitimate stay in absolute power under the cloak of a new and 
unratified Constitution (since he is prohibited from staying in power 
under the 1935 Constitution through which he went into office) is 
clear from the declaration of the majority of the Justices of the 
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Supreme Court that his proclamation purporting to put the proposed 
new Constitution into effect is invalid because the said proposed 
Constitution was not validly ratified, although the Supreme Court 
could not do anything about it following President Marcos’ 
declaration that the effectivity and operation of the new Constitution 
was irreversible. Justices of the Supreme Court have declared that he 
must himself legalize his illegitimate continuation in office through a 
plebiscite on the Constitution proposed by the 1971 Constitutional 
Convention. 

In a nutshell, Mr. Marcos must either follow the declaration of 
said Justices of the Supreme Court or he will persist in a brazen 
usurpation Of power and authority which no one can just grab for 
himself and which can duly come only from the electorate as 
provided in the Constitution. 

Unless he desires to continue exercising power in utter disregard 
of the Constitution and without the consent of the sovereign people, 
he must therefore do any one of the following: 

1. He should submit the Constitution 
proposed by the 1971 Constitutional Convention 
to a real plebiscite, without martial law. Upon 
ratification, the new Constitution must be imple- 
mented in its entirety. If the proposed new 
Constitution is ratified in the plebiscite, he may 
then make a bid to become a bona-fide Prime 
Minister under the new Constitution. 

2. As an alternative to the above step, he 
should convoke the interim National Assembly 
immediately so that said Assembly may (a) elect 
him as interim Prime Minister to give his 
continuance in office a color of legitimacy and the 
Assembly may thereafter (b) set the holding of an 
election for Members of the regular National 
Assembly. By electing the Members of the regular 
National Assembly, the people will have thereby 
accepted the proposed new Constitution and 
corrected the untenable imposition of the said 
proposed Constitution without valid ratification 
as pointed out by a majority of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court. 

3. If for any justification, he does not 
desire to convene the interim National Assembly 
although this is mandatory under the 1973 Consti- 
tution, then he should hold elections for members 
of the regular National Assembly as contemplated 
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in the new Constitution; and if for any reason, this 
is still not suitable to him, then he should make 
the 1935 Constitution reoperative, under which he 
has been acting anyway as President and not as 
Prime Minister, by holding proximate although 
delayed elections for President of the Philippines 
and other officials under said Constitution as soon 
as possible. 

By taking any of the above steps, President Marcos will legalize 
his current illegitimate exercise of powers and fulfill an essential 
condition required in a democracy. This legalization is vital because 
as a people possessed of a sense of dignity the Filipinos want to be 
ruled by law and not by force. 

Rizal warned against the danger of repression reminding that 
‘‘uprisings and revolutions have always taken place under tyrannical 
governments, under those where thought and the human heart are 
compelled to keep silent.’’ 


The Bishops 


Remedies or ‘‘options’’ have been offered by a considerable 
number of Catholic bishops in a position paper entitled ‘‘The Gospel 
and the Citizen’’ issued on Independence Day, June 12,1976 and 
released by Bishop Francisco Claver. We make reference to these 
options for two reasons: firstly, we have no doubt of the selflessness 
and good motives of the authors; and secondly, we are gratified that 
they have found our remedy of convening the interim National Assem- 
bly as ‘‘a step in the direction’’ of ‘‘a return to constitutional govern- 
-ment’’ that ‘‘should be given careful thought by martial law authorities.”’ 

The bishops have pondered that ‘‘perhaps the time for words and 

or mute listening is past’’ and that ‘‘now is the time for action,’’ then 
sking, ‘‘But what action?’’, they offer three general options for 
onsideration and action, although ‘‘there probably are other options.”’ 

In offering these options for consideration and action, they stated 

he rationale of their thinking to be that they ‘‘believe in our people’s 

olitical maturity, in their good sense;’’ they likewise believe in the 
people’s ‘‘right to be heard, to share in decisions of state;’’ and ‘‘the 
basic evil of martial law as it has been conducted since its imposition is 
precisely the denial to our people of their right to participate in the 
forming of decisions that concern their very lives.’”’ 

Taking note of ‘‘the various instrumentalities’’ created by the 
government for the purpose of the people’s participation in decision, the 
Barangay Assemblies, referenda, the different levels of Sanggunians,’’ 
the ‘‘Gospel and the Citizen’’ observed that these are attempts at giving 
the people ‘‘a feeling of participation, but deep down in their guts, the 
people know these are only sops,’’ so that as matters stand, “‘we are fast 
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becoming a nation of sheep.”’ 

The bishops continued that the denial to the people of the right to 
authentically participate in decision-making in effect makes the people 
‘‘creatures of the state, to be forcibly cast into molds that the state thinks 
is best for them, to be controlled and driven by decrees and laws without 
their consent, to be ‘developed’ into a ‘New Society’ that in essence is 
based on violence, on deception and manipulation,”’ which is ‘‘a highly 
immoral situation.’’ 

The options are, therefore, being offered to ‘‘dissemble’’ the prevail- 
ing situation which is ‘‘essentially one of violence: the imposition of 
one man’s will on 40 million others’’ cautioning that ‘‘violence breeds 
violence.”’ 

The three options are: 

1. Going on with Martial Law. The question is, however, asked, 
**Is this an option at all?’’ 

2. Areturn to Constitutional Government. On this, the document 
observes that ‘‘the proposal to convene the National Interim Assembly 
is a step in that direction and should be given careful thought by 
martial law authorities.”’ 

3. Violence and subversion. The bishops expressed the fear that 
this is ‘more and more the choice of many of our people, the young 
especially, who see no possibility that the presently entrenched 
government is willing to give up its privileges and spoils of usurped 
power in favor of the real benefit of the people.’’ And the bishops ask, 
‘*but is violence the answer?’’ 

‘*Is violence the answer?’’ Mr. Marcos will provide the answer 
to this question. 

If he does not take any of the above steps, he would be clearly 
and deliberately acting against the Constitution which it is his duty 
to defend and uphold and in which event, on the basis of his own 
theory of the right of revolution, the people should not—and by God’s 
grace will not!—tolerate his forcible and lawless dictatorship. 
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CONCLUSION 
Democracy Or Dictatorship 


The legality of martial law and legitimacy of the resultant 
dictatorship can hardly be sustained for the following cannot be 
successfully disputed: that the martial law that President Marcos 
ordered in Proclamation No. 1081 on September 21, 1972 to achieve a 
‘‘New Society’? was beyond the scope of martial law authorized 
under the 1935 Constitution; that the 1973 Constitution under which 
he continued holding office was not validly ratified pursuant to the 
1935 Constitution under which it was authorized; that all the 
maneuvers under whose guise he continued in office after 1973, 
including the rushing of the framing of the 1973 Constitution, its 
‘‘ratification’’ by the ‘‘instant’’ Citizens’ Assemblies, the Citizens’ 
Assemblies’ purported decision to continue him in office thereunder 
and not to convoke the interim National Assembly, as well as the 
decision of the Supreme Court keeping its hands off the legality of 
martial law for being allegedly a political matter before which the 
Supreme Court was helpless, were all done under martial law and its 
atmosphere of duress; hence, all these are vitiated for not being the 
free acts of a free people. 

Finally, the decisive question, whatever might be the reality and 
verity regarding its validity and wisdom, is whether Mr. Marcos 
should be allowed to use martial law to extend his term of office 
beyond the constitutional tenure allowed him by the people when he 
was elected to office. The answer cannot but be NO! for if martial 
law were to be allowed to be employed to extend the term of a head of 
state or government in a democracy, that would ring the death-knell 
of democracy. 

It is recalled, in defense of martial law, that President Abraham 
Lincoln declared martial law during the civil war despite the lack of 
express presidential power to do so in the United States constitution, 
predicating his declaration upon necessity and the self-preservation of 
the state. It is significant, however, that despite the raging civil war 
President Lincoln did not use martial law to extend his constitutional 
tenure but instead went through the required election; for to dispense 
with elections and to continue himself in office through martial law 
would have been destructive of the Republic itself. 

On martial law itself, the crucial question is not how good or bad 
is martial law,or ‘‘constitutional authoritarianism’’,or dictatorship, 
but whether its vaunted good cannot be substantially achieved in a 
democracy as well, or whether whatever good it may have above 
democracy is worth the loss of liberty and dignity that it entails. 
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From all the foregoing discussion, the final and decisive question 
is, what do we Filipinos prefer and choose, Democracy or 
Dictatorship? 

President Gerald Ford of the United States seemed to have provided 
an answer to the Filipino dilemma in a speech before Yale Law School on 
August 25, 1975. The words of the American President describe 
conditions under the Marcos dictatorship, refuting its claims of achieve- 
ment. Mr. Ford said that in totalitarian states, it is easier to assure law and 
order; dictators eliminate freedom of movement, of speech and choice; 
they control the news media and the educational system, conscript the 
entire society and deprive people of basic civil liberties. He continued that 
by such method, crime can be strictly controlled; ‘‘but, in effect, the 
entire society becomes one large prison.’’ This is not a choice, he 
concluded, that Americans ‘‘are willing to consider.”’ 

When the Filipinos recover their wits, courage, and assertion of 
freedom—and this may be soon now—the Marcos or any dictatorship 
is not a choice that they would be willing to take either. 

If we choose dictatorship with its basis of force, then 
we may ride along with the Marcos ‘‘constitutional authoritarian- 
ism’’. As heretofore indicated, democracy cannot be achieved or 
developed through dictatorship. So if we prefer democracy with its 
basis of freedom, itis our duty as good Filipinos to do our part in 
order to restore democracy and freedom in our country by putting an 
end to the Marcos dictatorship either through the legitimization of a 
continued Marcos reign by the methods herein proposed or through 
the termination of the Marcos rule by such efficacious means as may 
be practicable. 

On my part, it is my conviction that the Filipino people will not 
long tolerate the Marcos, or any other, dictatorship because for their 
welfare the Filipinos cannot accept being robots and slaves. Since 
every person is but human and no one 1s perfect, reason dictates that 
it is better and safer to entrust the fortunes of the nation to the 
collective will of the citizens to freely choose their leaders than to one 
man who arrogates unto himself the authority to dictate what all 
should do and what should be done. The performance of dictators has 
demonstrated, as H.L. Barnes points out in his work ‘‘Contemporary 
Social Theory’’, that dictatorial authority ‘‘is dangerous because any 
man or group of men in power is apt to use it for selfish ends.”’ 
**Constitutional government’’, said Charles Frankel in ‘‘Prospect for 
America’’, ‘‘is a conscious effort to place checks on the power of all 
individuals; it foresees no time when men can afford to assume that 
any among them are free from imperfection.’’ 

It scarcely needs pointing out that an essentiai difference between 
dictatorship or authoritarianism on one hand and democracy on the 
other is that in the former a person is a directed automaton while in 
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the latter he is a human being with a free will. 

What happens to the common man in a dictatorship? The authority on 
dictators, Joost A.M. Meerloo, found that he is reduced to ‘‘the mecha- 
nical precision of an insectlike state.’’ He cannot develop any warm 
friendships, loyalties, allegiances because they may be too dangerous for 
him. Today’s friend may be, after all, tomorrow’s enemy. Living in an 
atmosphere of constant suspicion—not only of strangers, but even of his 
own family—he is afraid to express himself, ‘‘lest concentration camp or 
prison swallow him up.’’ The citizens do not really converse with one 
another. When they speak, ‘‘they whisper, first looking furtively over 
their shoulders for the inevitable spy.’’ Their inner silence is in sharp 
contrast to the official verbal bombardment. The citizens may make 
noise, and utter polite banalities, or they may repeat slogans to one 
another, but they say nothing. All these indicate ‘‘the ghastly future of 
the robotized man,”’ trained as a machine on a standard of conformity. 

In authoritarianism, one is a robot who must act mechanically as 
the dictator wants him to like a battery-charged toy, while in democracy 
he is a citizen who has control of playthings and their maker. In a 
dictatorship, an individual is an anonymous creature without an identity 
whose primary role in existence is to perform what the autocrat bids him 
to do in the manner of an animal disciplined to jump to the whip of the 
circus trainer, whereas in a democracy he is a person possessed 
of individuality, dignity, and will. 

Meerloo continues that the citizen under authoritarianism “‘no 
longer knows the real core of his mind.’’ He no longer feels himself 
an I, an ego, a person. He is only the object of official barrage and 
mental coercion. Having no personality of his own, he has no _ indivi- 
dual conscience, no personal morality, ‘‘no capacity to think clearly 
and honestly.”? He learns by rote, he learns thousands of indoctrinated 
facts and ‘‘inhales dogma and slogans’”’ with every breath he draws. 

He becomes an obedient pedant, and pedantry makes people into 
something resembling pots filled with information instead of indivi- 
duals with free, growing personalities.’’ He has no chance for learning 
through unlearning, for growth through individual experience. Official 
over-implications induce the captive audience into acceptance and 
indoctrination. Mass ecstasy and mass fanaticism are substituted 
for great individual thought and consideration.People become herds- 
indoctrinated and obsessed herds-intoxicated first with enthusiasm 
and happy expectations, then with terror and panic. The individual 
personality cannot grow. The ‘‘huge mass of citizens is trained into 
personal and political somnambulism.’’ 

It is my faith that despite the most enticing (really phony) promises 
of utopia by a guileful autocrat, no self-respecting Filipino will prefer 
to be reduced to a fear-paralyzed creature whose views and will are of 
no consequence in the national life and that he will rather remain a 
free citizen, unabashed before his conscience and before God because 
he feels in himself the divine dignity of an unchained human being who 
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has an authentic voice in the national society and who has control over 
those whom he together with the unshackled citizenry has chosen to 
supervise matters of common concern. This faith is embedded in the 
truth throbbing in the human consciousness that in a dictatorship, the 
people are a faceless mass; and in a democracy, they are identifiable 
personalities distinguished and esteemed according to ther individual 
merits. 

Under the 1935 Constitution, martial law is a temporary measure 
to maintain public safety and order, to be lifted once that purpose is 
served. It was not meant to be a form of government. It is my 
conviction that the Filipinos do not want and will not stand for 
martial law lasting years for this would mean a _ prolonged 
dictatorship. 


The Filipinos love freedom. Under martial law and dictatorship, 
the people have no freedom; they live in continuous uncertainty and 
apprehension for they never know what new decree will be issued the 
next day. It is against the sense of liberty and dignity of the Filipinos 
to be told everyday what they are to do, what they are not to do, where 
they are to go or not to go, at what time to retire, when they can 
travel, what they can write about, what they can say, what to do with 
their property, etc., and to be assailed by a daily barrage of scare 
announcements of severe punishment including death if they do not 
Obey the desires and orders of one man. Such system converts the 
Filipinos from dignified, freedom-loving citizens of a democratic 
Republic into shamed and debased robots of a dictatorship. It is 
doubtful if the Filipinos will accept this kind of life which amounts to 
virtual enslavement under a master, even in quest of the benefits of 
revolutionary reforms in a better society. For a better society can be 
brought about under freedom if the leaders are wise and good enough 
to promote national progress without depriving the people of their 
rights and liberties through intimidation and force. 

It should be remembered that even God does not compel 
everyone what to do and what not to do. He leaves it to everyone’s 
intelligence and free will to determine how to act in accordance with 
general moral. guidelines exemplified in the Ten Commandments 
which in human society are the constitution and statutes of the land. 

Dictatorship is intolerable to the Filipino people for dictatorship 
being imposed by force is an oppression. From the time of 
Lapu-Lapu, the Filipinos incessantly defied and opposed foreign rule 
until they achieved independence in 1946 because it was injurious to 
their human dignity to be ruled through force by foreigners. If it has 
been historically repugnant to Filipinos to be subjected to oppressive 
rule through force by foreigners, dictatorship is even more repulsive 
because it would mean a forcible oppression of Filipinos by a 
Filipino. 
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Considering the doubtful benefits from dictatorship with the 
only thing certain being the prolongation and glorification of the 
Marcos family in power, it would be too much to expect the Filipinos 
to endure for the sake of the continued personal exaltation and 
agegrandizement of Mr. Marcos and his family the suffering of both 
the soul and the body —the soul for loss of self-respect and dignity, 
and the body for the inconveniences, hardships, and physical fear 
undergone beneath the lash of dictatorial authority. 


By what right, human or non-human, does Mr. Marcos rule over 
the Filipinos and decide their affairs and destiny by dictation and 
force? By what decadence of character and shamefully craven fear do 
the Filipinos allow themselves to be so tyrannized and abused? By 
what gross notion of misplaced and slavish obedience which is so 
repugnant to their tradition of heroism do the Armed Forces accept 
becoming the oppressors of their countrymen by providing the duress 
with which Mr. Marcos has transformed the Filipinos from men to 
sheep? And by what betrayal of their ideal of freedom to which they 
can now pay only lip service on their bicentennial year do the Ameri- 
cans wittingly or unwittingly abet the enslavement of a people to whom 
they promised liberty by providing arms and money from their tax- 
payers so that the dictator may maintain his clearly unconstitutional 
and lawless reign that tramples upon elemental human rights? And by 
what uncharacteristic cowardice have the Filipino youth perverted 
themselves, their idealism and vigor, by being so meek and fear- 
stricken before the self-aggrandizing despot? 


The Filipino Youth 


The attempt at dictatorship by Mr. Marcos while affecting the 
present generation to which he belongs concerns to a greater degree 
the incoming generation or the youth. Dictatorship now is a challenge 
to the contemporaneous generation as a test to the latter of their moral 
courage in resisting absolutism that deprives them of personal liberties. 
It is a pity especially for those who had before martial law rendered 
distinguished service to the nation which warrants an honored place in 
our annals to just die uninvolved, and thereby to be recorded as 
having by silence or inaction acquisced to a dictatorial rule over their 
country. It is better that they participate in the defense of freedom and 
the rights of their countrymen and be identified with this cause at the 
hour of their death in order not to put to waste their past service to 
the people in the eyes of history. 

To the blossoming generation of the youth, the stake is more 
vital for it will decide whether in their time the present youth will 
live under a system of totalitarianism which will be the case if the 
Marcos dictatorship is not frustrated, or under a system of freedom 
which will be renewed, maintained, and preserved if dictatorship is 
now foiled. 
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The authoritarian ruler now seeks to brainwash the youth to 
make them instruments for the repression of the people. Hitler regi- 
mented the German youth to spy upon and terrorize the people; other 
dictators have acted in like fashion. Along a similar pattern, the Filipi- 
no autocrat undertakes exercises to make the youth become 
fanatics of the ‘New Society” and worship ‘‘the conjugal dictators.”? 
He hopes to do this by taking advantage of the pliant minds of the 
young and keeping them misinformed through censorship, miseduca- 
tion, and other means. Those who fall prey are a tragic lot as 
Other youths languish in stockades and become martyrs of freedom 
and human dignity. It is the duty of the youth to themselves and to 
their countrymen to guard against this strategy of regimentation 
because for them to become rabid, unthinking, and misguided 
backers of the despot is to turn against their country and to tie the 
rope of tyranny around their own neck. 

The situation, therefore, is precisely what Dr. Jose Rizal 
envisaged in his factual dogma that ‘‘the youth is the fair hope of the 
fatherland.’’ Since the elders belonging to the Marcos generation may 
be wanting in the necessary intrepidity to challenge the Marcos 
dictatorship because of health, physical shortcomings, and developed 
cautiousness, it remains for the youth to take and hold the torch of 
freedom and to make the corresponding sacrifices for it is in their 
prime interest that a system of totalitarianism does not enduringly 
prevail to enslave their generation with the chains of autocracy and 
deny them the essential human freedoms to which all peoples are 
entitled. 

It was the Filipino youth headed by Jose Rizal who defied and 
brought the downfall of Spanish totalitarian power. It was the 
Filipino youth in Bataan and Corregidor and their comrades in the 
underground movement all over the country who defied and 
vanquished the Japanese military despot. It was the activist Filipino 
youth who forced the calling of the 1971 Constitutional Convention 
for reforms in freedom but which Mr. Marcos subverted by utilizing 
it for his dictatorial designs. It is the Filipino youth who are now 
called upon in their own interest and for the well-being of the 
motherland to act and struggle at any cost in order to frustrate 
dictatorship and insure the preservation of a free way of life for 
themselves and for all Filipinos now and in the generations to come. 


Loss Of Liberty Or Life Welcome 


Any defense of the liberties of the people necessarily involves 
risks Of imprisonment and in some cases even death. The Filipino 
people would not be worthy of freedom and a better life if they 
cannot face these sacrifices for their rights and well-being. In this 
connection, one recalls a principle upheld by Gandhi that ‘‘the first 
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condition of freedom is freedom from fear’’. Another profound truth 
to think about is: only they are fit to live who are not afraid to die. 

For the people’s acts of defending freedom and justice, any 
reprisal by the dictatorial powers of killing or incarcerating their 
countrymen will precisely prove the spuriousness of the posture of the 
dictator of supposedly wishing the welfare and happiness of the 
people.It is doubtful, however, if the dictator will kill many; he would 
know that he cannot get away with it because the kin and friends of 
the tragic victims will be led to the inevitable‘‘tooth for tooth and eye 
for an eye’’. He would know that there is a just God Who will not let 
evil go unpunished. It is even more doubtful if the dictator can and 
will imprison all those who defy tyranny and injustice for there will 
not be enough jails to house and feed the millions of Filipinos who 
love liberty and justice sufficiently to accept temporary imprisonment 
for the sake of their convictions and welfare. Such temporary 
incarceration is but a small price to pay for the freedom and national 
well-being which Filipino heroes and martyrs from Jose Rizal to Jose 
Abad Santos paid for with their very lives. Indeed, such provisional 
incarceration should not be a difficult sacrifice because after all,under 
dictatorship the country is virtually a prison. The citizens are coerced 
to act even against their will, not according to the laws but according 
to the will of one man and they cannot leave their prison-country 
except by permission of the authoritarian jailers. 

As for myself, I may be pounded by vilification as a result of this 
exposition of my thoughts and views. I am bound to be vilified by 
President Marcos and/or his propagandists with libelous exaggera- 
tions, half-truths, and fabrications which are the familiar tools of 
dictatorships. Because of censorship, denial of free speech, and full 
control of media and means of communication by the autocratic 
government, I shall be unable to present my side on these calumnies. 
It does not matter. I rely on the awakened good sense of our people 
who know both me and Mr. Marcos enough and can recall how things 
were under my administration and know what things are happening 
now under the Marcos regime. And I have faith in the judgment of 
God Who knows the truth and Whose ultimate justice no man can 
escape. 

You who may now look with disfavor or theatrical disdain at my 
candid enunciation of conviction should reflect that when the goal of 
restored democracy and freedom is realized, you, too will benefit 
from the sense of ease and relief from the nerve-wrecking compulsion 
of pleasing the dictatorial rulers to get out of trouble and for protect- 
ion of your own interest. You should be glad that there are those who 
who risk themselves not only for their freedom but also for yours. 
Think tWice, therefore, in joining the denunciation of me and bringing 
about my destruction for in reality my frustration and that of others 
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struggling to restore democracy will mean your own perdition and the 
prolongation of your agonizing pretense of conforming to authorita- 
rianism and oppression. 

And you who cannot help to restore freedom because of personal 
ties or in fear of prejudicing some interests ought at least to appease 
your conscience by not overly flattering the rulers or feeding them 
with pleasing untruths for by bloating their vanity they are induced to 
prolong their absolutism and not to take steps towards the return 
of lawful and constitutional government. 

Aside from slander, I may suffer loss of liberty or even life for 
disclosing my thinking. Under our government and rational laws, 1S 
one to be penalized for his thoughts? Sucn eventuality will underscore 
the severity into which totalitarianism in our country has plunged for 
it denies not only liberty of speech but freedom of thought. 

This should be a grave concern of the people who surely cannot 
give up the elemental human liberties. As to my person, the injustice 
of any reprisal is bearable if only to show my gratitude to our people 
for giving me the opportunity to serve them faithfully in public 
office, particularly as Vice-President, President of the Republic, and 
President of the 1971 Constitutional Convention. 

I now live a tranquil and modest life of retirement after 
having served our country devotedly and to the best of my ability. 
There is no reason why I should risk giving up this peaceful life by 
expressing the thoughts herein if I could believe that the Marcos 
dictatorship is good for our nation. I risk my liberty and even my 
safety because of my clear conviction that this or any dictatorship is 
not conducive to the lasting welfare and happiness of our people. 

A good Filipino must accept imprisonment or death for the sake 
of his country and the freedom and welfare of his countrymen. 
Incarceration is but sharing the bondage into which the people are 
shackled under a dictatorship. Death is wholesome especially if it 
shall usher in the restoration of life of freedom and dignity among the 
Filipino people. 

If, in my treading the path of duty and right, by divulging my 
thinking, unjust reprisal shall fall upon the members of my family 
who, I assure the authorities, have no knowledge of my efforts to put 
down these thoughts in writing, I ask their forgiveness and I wish 
them to know that I love them above myself. But above all I love my 
country. In the fervor of this love, I implore Divine Providence to 
grant grace to our people that they may be saved from prolonged 
dictatorship and be redeemed to pursue their true welfare as free and 
dignified human beings in a democracy. 
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EPILOG 


Since this work aims to present the background and provide valid 
bases for an assessment of the performance and outlook of the fluid 
Marcos dictatorship—the first attempt to destroy the democratic 
Republic cf the Philippines initially installed in 1899—it should end 
with an Epilog that puts relevant events up-to-date and indicates the 
prospects for the immediate future. 

From the time of the finding made by Tony Clifton on 
September 30, 1974 that problems were worse since martial law, 
conditions have aggravated further. Prices have continued to unduly 
rise, thus causing hardships to the people; unemployment has 
worsened; the balance of payments has undergone deficits, 
weakening the peso which is now valued more than P8.00 to the 
dollar in the black market (the official rate reached P7.61) from 
P3.90 when Mr. Marcos started his reign; crime has resurged; 
corruption has become more widespread and in larger scale; the 
masses are poorer than ever. 

At this writing (December, 1979), the government-controlled 
Manila newspapers are daily and unavoidably replete with reports on 
crime, corruption, and other government and societal anomalies. 

In May, 1976, Robert Shaplen noted that ‘‘lawlessness has recently 
increased in the countryside, as it has in Manila, and the national crisis 
is again growing.’’ In August, 1978, the Chief of Constabulary 
acknowledged the resurgence of crime. 

Time (June 7, 1976) quoted a government official as saying that 
‘‘No one likes the economic situation. Marcos has built many roads 
and buildings, but for the ordinary person the economy is no good.’’ 

The outlook of the economy is unfavorable. Statistics are being 
doctored to portray a sound economy as so discovered by impartial 
economists when the NEDA claimed a growth rate of 7% for 
1976 (Bulletin Today, Dec. 7, 1976). Business Day (Jan. 3, 1977) said 
that the 1976 growth rate was actually 5.8%. 

Among other reasons, the poor economy was caused by the 
operational practice of the authoritarian rule for those in power and 
their favorites to increasingly own and dominate economic activity, 
monopolize new enterprises, and control the more profitable existing 
ones. Illustrative cases are the acquisition of the Lopez businesses by 
Marcos-Romualdez family and their cronies, monopoly of trading in 
sugar and other key exports by administration groups, the ownership 
by the ruler of a number of new luxury hotels like the Philippine 
Plaza Hotel, acquisition of the Pampanga Sugar Mills by the Roberto 
Benedicto set, the squeezing out of the Puyats from the Luzon 
Stevedoring Company, etc. It cannot but be recalled that in the rush 
construction of the Philippine Plaza Hotel, more than 20 workers were 
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killed in construction accidents, which exposes the tragic fact that to 
sustain money-making and fun-reveling of those in absolute power 
the people pay not only with their funds but also with their lives. 

Indicative of the damage caused by the desire of the rulers to 
corner business enterprises for their gain, was the removel of trading 
in sugar, the country’s premier dollar earner, from the hands of the 
sugar men and placing it under an administration group through the 
Philippine National Bank. When the price of sugar was good 
and was P800 per picul, the sugar people were paid for their product 
only P180, with the difference of P620 going to the administration 
group. Now the sugar industry is in grave distress, as the sugar 
producers are paid at less than their production cost. What Marcos’ 
regime has done to the sugar industry and the thousands upon thousands 
of families dependent upon it is tantamount to a national crime which 
is sufficient reason to end his self-aggrandizing and bungling dictator- 
ial rule. It has proceeded to repeat the same pernicious operation 
affecting the coconut industry. 

The fantastic rise from obscurity of Herminio Disini into a 
business giant is meaningful. The Far Eastern Economic Review (Oct. 
1, 1976) wrote that ‘‘relatively little is known of Disini’s past but it is 
certain that he is married to a cousin of Imelda Marcos and he now 
heads a massive conglomerate whose diversity rivals some of the 
biggest corporations.’’ The periodical continued that what makes this 
conglomerate different is ‘‘the extraordinary rapidity’? with which it 
has been created. Starting in 1970 with the monopolistic Philippine 
Tobacco Filters, Disini’s holding company has expanded into engineer- 
ing industries, paper cups, textiles, aircraft chartering, computers, 
insurance, real estate, heavy machinery, communications, forestry, 
and industrial waste. One of his companies is a principal contractor 
for the country’s first two nuclear power plants in one of which an 
overprice estimated at $750 million was reported. He has also the 
agency for Westinghouse, the foreign firm that will supply most of the 
hardware. 

This manipulation of the economy by the powerful dampen the 
businessmen who have not enough political pull or have no stomach for 
it, thereby slowing down enterprise and growth. It is evident that the 
economy under martial rule operates not for the benefit of the people 
but for the enrichment and benefit of the Marcos-Romualdez families 
and their friends. 

A survey of the Private Development Corporation of the Philip- 
pines (PDCP) released in late August, 1976 disclosed that gross profits 
of surveyed companies showed a dip of 51.8 per cent. In particular, 
investing petroleum companies ‘‘are not seriously considering 
expansion of their facilities,’’ and that the fear to commit funds for 
expansion was ‘‘rooted at the industry performance”’ the previous 
year. Companies which desisted from investing altogether cited 
‘‘noor business prospects’’ as the reason. 
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Robert Shaplen in May, 1976, observed that despite Marcos’ bold 
plans for more capital expenditure, too few government programs 
are ‘‘functioning properly.’’ He quoted American officials character- 
izing the Marcos program as an unsatisfactory ‘‘Band-aid approach’”’ 
of depending heavily on foreign loans and short-term palliatives, 
‘‘which is what the World Bank appraisals shows the Philippines 
to be doing.’’ 

Among indications of an unfavorable turn in the economy are the 
balance of payments dificit in 1976 amounting, according to the Central 
Bank governor, to over $500 million; the 1976 budgetary deficits 
totalling, according to the Secretary of Finance, $5.87 billion; 
the ‘‘withdrawal of American, British and Canadian’’ banks from their 
partnerships with Philippine banks admitted by the Central Bank 
Governor, which shows lack of confidence in the economy; and the 
dipping of the price of oil stocks twice in July and August, 1976 after 
President Marcos announced progress in the drilling of the Oriental 
and ‘‘a second oil discovery’’ at the Reed Bank, which indicates lack 
of confidence in those manipulating the economy through dictatorial 
power. 

After four years of martial rule, the Los Angeles Times reported 
on November 26, 1976 that ‘‘a private survey recently found 82% of 
the Filipino people believed their lives unchanged or worsened 
since martial law.’’ 

The worsened poverty of the people is the effect of the modest 
growth of the economy which, due to government policies, has gone 
along the pattern of making the rich richer and the poor poorer. Such 
policies have sacrificed the welfare of the workers for the profits of 
capital, by the denial of the right to strike and what amounts to a 
freezing of wages to attract investors. Government decisions have 
likewise subordinated the well-being of the masses as a whole to con- 
centration on impact projects and tourism to create an image of 
acceptability of martial rule to the outside world and a false appear- 
ance of progress, which has necessitated the continuous decline in 
the buying power of the peso and an orgy of foreign borrowings which 
the offspring of the suffering mass of the people in the next genera- 
tion or more will, in addition, have to pay. 

On poverty, Daniel Shirmer, who teaches Philippine history in 
Cambridge, Mass., USA, adjudged that Marcos has failed in ‘‘the 
elimination of street crime’’, which is related to mass poverty. Point- 
ing out that the cost of living had jumped 47 per cent in 1974, he 
found that ‘‘in the New Society, the Filipino people are poorer and 
more undernourished than ever’’. No less than the Government- 
established Development Academy of the Philippines, as reported in 
the Far Eastern Economic Review of August 29, 1975, found in 
1975 that ‘‘poverty has clearly worsened’’, that ‘‘due to the extremely 
unequal distribution of income’’, two-thirds of the Filipinos are below 
the required dietary norm, and that one of the major causes of the 
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‘‘worsening poverty’’ is inflation. 

The betrayal of the welfare of the common people is evidenced 
by such facts as that the Philippines has become the largest borrower 
in Asia and has the second highest inflation in the region. Government 
figures show that the Philippine borrowing of $2.2 billion in 1972 
rose to $4 billion in 1975. Of the 40-44% inflation acknowledged by 
the Central Bank and the National Economic Development Authority, 
the Central Bank admitted in its twenty-sixth annual report that only 
16.8% is due to the influence of world inflation so that the rest is due 
to faulty domestic policies. Because of he severe inflation, the real 
income of the workers, with 1965 as a base, fell under martial law to 
75.8 in 1973 and 63.1 in 1974 for skilled laborers, and for unskille 
laborers, to 83.1 in 1973 and 69.2 in 1974. : 

On corruption, a release of the Association of Major Religious 
Superiors carried a story of Parade Magazine on March 2, 1975 that 
the Marcos family and that of his wife Imelda were ‘‘about to 
become the two wealthiest familes in the Philippines because of the 
extortion they had practiced’’. 

Noting that ‘‘the Marcoses are a strange couple, often appearing 
to be more a business partnership than a marriage,’’ Robert Shaplen 
reported in the New Yorker issue of May 3, 1976 that ‘*there 
can be no doubt of the personal profits reaped by the pair.’’ Le Monde 
on May 10, 1976 wrote that ‘‘the presidential couple in the Philippines 
is believed to have accumulated a fortune during eleven years of 
presidency.’’ Of Mrs. Marcos, Richard Chesnoff and Richard Smith 
wrote in Newsweek on February 23, 1976, that ‘‘there is no doubt 
that despite her modest beginnings in Leyte province, she is immensely 
wealthy today—to a point that, she recently appeared in a list of the 
world’s richest women.’’ 

In the Cosmopolitan issue of December, 1975, Richard Baker 
listed Imelda Marcos as one of the ‘‘world’s ten most reliably, 
notoriously, irregregably rich women,”’ together with English Queen 
Elizabeth, Dutch Queen Juliana, the Spanish Duchess of Alba, 
Cristina Onassis-Andreadis, the widow of Aga Khan, Doris Duke, Bar- 
bara Hutton, Madelaine Dassault, and Dinna Merril. Baker wrote that 
Imelda ‘‘spends prodigious sums of money and is rumored to be the 
richest woman in the world, bar none.’’ Tracing the sources of her 
wealth, he disclosed that ‘‘in five years of Ferdinand’s administ- 
ration, the Marcoses became millionaires.’” One cannot help 
observing on this disclosure how clear it is that the President has 
imposed totalitarian rule for personal gain and not for the people 
considering that in a few years after holding the presidency, Mr. 
Marcos became reputed as the ‘‘richest man in Asia’’ and now 
after some more years his wife has become ‘‘one of the ten riches 
women in the world.’’ 

This credentialed authority on the richest women detailed that 
Mrs. Marcos ‘‘thinks nothing of flying her chums halfway round the 
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globe when she’s in a party mood,”’ that her ‘‘entertaining is always 
on an extravagant scale,’’ and that ‘‘when Meldy travels—to Wash- 
ington, Osaka, Cross Pointe, Persepolis—it’s always with an enormous 
entourage, lots of dear, dear friends for her diversion, lots of body- 
guards to protect her.’’ 


Muslim And Communist Rebellion 


On the Muslim rebellion which ‘‘flared up into a full scale war 
when martial law was declared’’, the Far Eastern Economic Review in 
its issue on June 27, 1975, reported that hopes of peace are “‘as 
remote as ever.’’ The report stated that the conflict ‘‘is tying down 
35,000 soldiers’’ and ‘‘costing the Government more than US 
$150,000 per day and scores of soldiers every week.”’ Vice-Chairman 
Abul Khayr Alonto of the Moro National Liberation Front, in an 
interview with Italian journalists Fabio Mucchi and Massimo 
Quinque, estimated that ‘“‘the army lost 15,000 troops in 1972-1973 
but admitted only 6,000 troops. A rough estimate would be more 
than 100 army soldiers killed per day.’’ Alonto claimed that rebel 
casualties ‘‘as far as fighters are concerned are few but as regards 
civilians it is terrific. Every time a report is made that one soldier is 
killed,’? the government army ‘‘will execute between five and 10 
civilians.”’ 

Time (June 7, 1976) reported that MNLF forces and US agencies 
in Manila contend that the conflict is costing Marcos’ army 75 to 90 
DEAD AND 300 Wounded a month and that ten to twelve thousand 
Muslim guerrillas ‘‘remain determined—as they have been for four 
centuries—to win independence.’’ 

The government claim that a ‘‘ceasefire’’ agreement was reached 
with the Moro National Liberation Front in August, 1975, was 
denied by the latter in a report carried by the Washington Post on 
October 1, 1975. The report said that the Muslim rebels continued to 
tie up 30,000 troops and 20,000 civilian defenders, and 70% of the 
Philippine army units were in the south. 

During the ‘‘ceasefire negotiations’’, the MNLF said that ‘they 
had no representative in the supposed talks, having authorized no 
one to speak for them therein. A Muslim congressman disclosed that 
the reported rebel negotiators were mostly ‘‘recruited from the 
market’’ and from Muslims who wanted to earn by being presented 
as rebels by government men. 

The failure of the Marcos handling of the Muslim problem, 
whether deliberate or involuntary, was evident in the Islamic Confer- 
ence held in Istanbul in May, 1976. In said meeting of the Islamic 
nations, the conference agreed to invite the MNLF to send five (5) 
representatives and for their head, Hadji Nur Misuari, to address the 
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meeting, which was deemed to be ‘‘a de facto recognition of the 
MNLF by the Muslim world.’’ 

Speaking for Indonesia in the conference, Foreign Minister 
Adam Malik warned President Marcos that the Indonesian Govern- 
ment would ‘‘sever its political relations with the Philippine Govern- 
ment, if there will be no political as well as peaceful solution to the 
Muslim conflict in the South Philippines.’’ 

The conference itself urged President Marcos to start negotia- 
tions directly with the leaders of the MNLF and demanded the cessation 
of all military operations in Mindanao and ‘‘the pull-out of all 
government military forces from the Muslim areas.”’ 

Mr. Marcos bowed to the will of the Islamic conference 
when he solicited the intervention of President Qaddafi of Libya who 
hosted peace talks in Tripoli in December, 1976. As Newsweek (Jan. 
10, 1977) reported, Marcos agreed ‘‘to set up a largely autonomous 
Muslim state in the southern Philippines. ”’ 

In those talks, contrary to the earlier announcement of Mrs. 
Marcos who went to Libya to arrange the talks that she had persuaded 
Qaddafi not to use ‘‘Moro National Liberation Front’”’ officially, the 
Philippine government acceded to give recognition to the MNLF by 
stating in the ‘‘ceasefire’’ communique released on December 24, 1976 
that the agreement was concluded ‘‘between the government of the 
Republic of the Philippines and the Moro National Liberation Front,’’ 
as a result of the endeavors exerted by Qaddafi, Marcos ‘‘and the Moro 
National Liberation Front,’’ thereby placing the MNLF on the same 
footing as the government of the Republic of the Philippines.Moreover, 


a four-man commission to supervise the ‘‘ceasefire’’ was created com- 
posed of equal representatives, two each, from the Philippine govern- 
ment and the MNLF. 

In the communique, Marcos agreed likewise to ‘‘the cessation of 
all military operations in the southern Philippines’’ as previously 
demanded by the Islamic conference at Istanbul. He also ordered the 
military officials to study the ‘‘redeployment of troops”’ in apparent 
compliance with the third demand of the Islamic conference for the 
‘pull-out of all government military forces from the Muslim areas.”’ 
Bad enough in allowing, in fact soliciting, the foreign intervention of 
Libya by the Marcos government in what should be a purely domestic 
problem to an honorable nation, the Tripoli agreement constituted a 
surrender by the Marcos regime to the combined Islamic conference 
and the dignity and interests of the Republic of the Philippines are a 
lesson in international affairs that it is not wise to send as a special 
envoy a woman to a country whose culture looks down on women. 

Following the Marcos capitulation to the Muslim demands, a 
‘‘ceasefire’’? between the Republic and the MNLF was announced on 
January 20, 1977. Prior thereto, Mr. Marcos tried to mislead the 
MNLF and the Islamic conference by organizing a supposedly larger 
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group of Muslim rebels who were reformists and not secessionists to 
take part in the next tripoli talks as well as in the ceasefire 
arrangements but the MNLF and Islamic conference representatives 
did not recognize these reformist rebels. On the basis of the Marcos 
government’s repeated claims that the MNLF is only one, and a small 
one, of various Muslim rebel groups, the ‘‘ceasefire’’ announced 
jointly by the government and the MNLF does not mean peace in Min- 
danao. The MNLF operations have continued; and in _ the 
Islamic conference held in Morocco in 1979, Libya and the other 
Islamic nations agreed to continue ‘‘moral and material’’ support to 
the MNLF. 

The New People’s Army appears also to have become stronger; 
they have returned to places they left before, including this writer’s 
province, Pampanga. The Far Eastern Economic Review account 
reported that ‘‘the New People’s Army is preparing a big offensive in 
Luzon, in the north, either at the end of this year or the beginning of 


1976, using weapons obtained from China. If this came about, 
despite this month’s establishment of diplomatic relations between 
Manila and Peking, it would mean the Government would have to 
commit even more troops to anti-insurgency operations’’. No wonder 
the Marcos government has increased the armed forces from some 
65,000 to at least 256,000 men, to become 275,000 men in 1976. 


Land Reform 


The failure of the Marcos land reform has also been noted by 
Daniel Shirmer in an article. Describing as questionable ‘‘Marcos’ 
pretensions as a reformer’’, Shirmer cited Professor Benedict 
Kerkuliet of the University of Hawaii, an expert on Philippine 
agrarian reform, who told a US House Committee hearing that the 
Marcos land reform program was ‘‘all-show, no-go’’. Shirmer 
likewise quoted the State Department through Rinwood Halton that 
‘‘Marcos’ land reform program had so far failed’’ and ‘‘has been 
delayed because the Government initially moved without full 
appreciation of the obstacles and costs involved.”’ 

Confirming the failure of the so-called Marcos land reforms, a 
group of tenants issued a statement at an Ecumenical People’s 
Worship in Manila on July 4, 1975, branding it as ‘‘a farce’’ and 
assigning four reasons for such judgement. 

One is that ‘‘the price of land is too high’’ which the tenants 
cannot afford, reaching in one case up to P14,500.00 per hectare, 
excluding interest. A second reason is that ‘‘the implementation of 
land reform is too slow’’, quoting a government consultant who 
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estimated that by July, 1975, ‘‘land reform is less than one per cent 
complete’’. A third is that ‘‘ejyectments continue’’ as landlords 
continue to be backed up by “‘local, military and at times even church 
authorities. ’’ A fourth is that the Marcos decree No. 25 ‘‘does not 
take into account socio-economic realities’’, thus failing to imple- 
ment throughout the country the leasehold system provided in the 
Land Reform Code of 1963. 

Among those assessing land reform is Robert Shaplen who 
reported thereon in May, 1976. He reported that a study of the 
Institute of Philippine Culture shows that not only has land reform 
‘“*to date’’ widened the enclaves gap between the well-developed regions 
such as Central Luzon, and poorer ones such as the Eastern Visayas 
in the Central Philippines, but ‘‘rural people in all regions have 
suffered from a steady erosion of their capacity to control their own 
lives.’’ The study reveals further that large sectors of the population 
have been ‘‘dislocated and impoverished’’ and ‘‘genuine economic 
growth’’ has not been generated. The research found that despite the 
‘‘meager achievements’’ of land reform, the intensification of surplus 
extraction and the commercialization of the rural economy have 
resulted in land alienation, increased tenancy, and the concentration 
of landholding in fewer hands.’’ Shaplen discerned ‘‘the government’s 
failure to assist peasants beyond the initial stages of land reform.”’ 

After a nine-month survey, Dr. David Wurfel, Canadian political 
scientist from the University of Windsor, in August, 1976, dubbed 
the Marcos program land reform ‘‘in reverse’’. He found that land 
taken away from small cultivators amounting to 50,000 hectares and 
given to sugar, bananas and pineapple plantations was ‘‘more than the 
land gained by tenants in nearly four years of land reform.’’ 
He disclosed that tenants and small owners have lost 15,000 hectares 
to corporations; that since martial law, 40,000 rice and corn land had 
been removed from land reform by conversion into sugar land. 

He estimated that at present rates, formal transfer of land to 
tenants will take 18 years and compensation for landowners 50 years. 
He noted that as of February, 1976, out of 281,000 land transfer certi- 
ficates issued only 127,000 actually reached tenants; that out of one 
million persons covered when Marcos issued a land reform decree only 
about 100,000 persons actually acquired possession of the land. He 
said that on balance, the trend is ‘‘away from the ownership 
and control of the cultivator toward the expansion of the absentee 
landlord.’’ 

Dr. Wurfel observed that ‘‘farmers pushed off the land by corpo- 
rations were embittered and ready for violence,’’ and ‘‘all that is 
needed is leadership to turn that violence to political purpose.”’ 

Land reform under Marcos has failed. By and large, both the 
tenants and the landowners are discontented. The landowners are 
unhappy because most of them have not been paid for their land. 
The tenants are likewise dissatisfied because they have not become 
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owners of the land which they cannot afford to pay because of the 
various additional expenses aside from amortizations like taxes, ferti- 
lizers, pesticides, Masagana loans, cooperative fees, irrigation fees, 
etc. They are being given only a Land Transfer Certificate which is 
deceiving because despite it they do not become owners of the land 
until they pay its price in full which is exorbitant. There is ground 
to say that Mr. Marcos has only used land reform as a gimmick to 
justify martial law as an implement for reforms which, of course, the 
Constitution does not consider as valid ground for martial law. 
Agrarian land reform having failed, he has expanded the gimmick to 
embrace urban land through which to control and benefit from real 


estate development and transactions which have become very lucrative. 


The assessment and observations of the Far Eastern Economic 
Review and the other above-cited sources had substantial corrobora- 
tion from Praxis, the newsletter of the Student Christian Federation 
of Asia published in Bangkok. In its issue of June-July, 1975, this 
publication which sent observers to the Philippines found that 
relative to the promise of the Marcos martial law to build a new 
society, restore law and order, eradicate corruption and bring about 
land reform, ‘‘not much headway’? was made in three years 
considering that ‘‘there is more violence than ever with two civil wars 
raging at the same time: the New People’s Army (NPA) and the 
Muslims’ rebellion; nepotism of the oligarchic famillies is flourishing, 
land reform measures do not show striking results, and inflation is 


rampant.’’ 

The failures of the Marcos regime have been aptly summed up by 
the political analyst Juan Crisostomo in Ampo, the Japan-Asia Quar- 
terly Review for August-September, 1976, that “‘it is now clear that 
the ‘New Society’ that the Marcos regime loudly proclaims is no more 
than a pretension. Its grandiose reform programs remain unfulfilled. 
The sacrifice of political rights by the people has not been redeemed 
by the promised improvements in public welfare. All that is new is 
that the continued impoverishment of the people is now accompanied 
by open and blatant repression.’’ 

Apart from its unwarranted suppression of the rights and liberties 
of the people, the Marcos regime has been a colossal failure and 
betrayal in its governmental performance. It has wasted the people’s 
money in graft and extravagance, becoming in the phrase of Parade 
magazine (Dec. 17,1978)‘‘one of the most corrupt in the world.”’ 
Its extravagance is traced to what said magazine has pointed out that 
‘‘Imelda Marcos loves power, money, position, and the most 
luxurious of creature comforts.’’ 

To feed the gargantuan appetite for corruption and extravagance, 
the regime rampaged in frenzied borrowing which hiked the country’s 
foreign debt from $620 million to some $9 billion in 1979. Since even 
this astronomical borrowing was not enough, the government exacted 
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heavy taxes from the people, abruptly raising real estate tax valuations 
from 200 to 5,000 per cent. Since the billions raised from borrowing 
and taxes largely sank down the drain of corruption and prodigality, 
uncontrollable inflation and soaring of prices has been generated 
causing the unabated hardships on the people. 

To alleviate the people’s difficulties the regime has _ since 
March, 1979, raised wages and allowances while at the same time 
increasing prices, which would push up prices higher. Under the 
Marcoses, the nation is thus being strangled in a vicious circle of graft 
and extravagance, reckless borrowing and oppressive taxes, and an 
unstoppable race between prices and wages. The inevitable result is 
aggravating hardships for the people which the Marcos regime can no 
longer solve. 

The remedy is as clear as daylight. For the salvation of the people, 
the Marcos dictatorship must go. 


Marcos-Enrile Assessment 


The assessment of conditions in the Philippines made above during 
seven years of martial rule has been virtually confirmed by President 
Marcos himself. In his speech on September 19, 1975, evaluating the 
the situation after said period, he said that ‘‘we have liquidated an 
oligarchy only to set up a new oligarchy’’; that birth is being given to 
a new Government elite, ‘‘who resurrect the privileges fought in the 
past’’ and ‘‘apply the power of high office for their personal enrich- 
ment’’; there has arisen ‘‘massive opportunities for graft and corrupt- 
ion, the misuse of influence, and opportunities which are now being 
exploited within the government service;’’ that ‘‘natural appetites for 
finery and show, for lavish parties, flashy cars, mansions, big homes, 
expensive travel, and other counter-productive activities have been 
intensified’’; and that among the poor, ‘‘there is still the nagging fear 
that they have again been left behind.”’ 

Three months before the President’s virtual confession of in 
effectiveness, the Secretary of National Defense, Juan Ponce Enrile, 
speaking before the National Defense College on July 12, 1975, 
likewise owned that ‘“‘the nation still faces the same threats as it did 
since the imposition of martial law”, including “‘internal subversion 
amidst the present economic crisis, adopting a united front strategy 
with a decentralized leadership; domestic criminality, aggravated by 
an incipient erosion of moral values in our society; corruption and 
abuses among some sectors of the public service; and the secessionist 
movement in the South, which, coupled with the economic crisis, 
constitutes the main problem of internal stability”. 
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Discipline 


It is indicated from the Marcos and Enrile pronouncements that 
after seven years, the sense of discipline among the people which 
martial law was designed to generate (through fear) has not materialized 
as shown in the resurgence of crime, corruption, and increasing disdain 
for authority, including on the part of military personnel among 
whom reports of misconduct have persisted as well as by members of 
families of those high in authority. A telling exhibition of this fact 
is that in September, 1975, Miguel Romulo, a grandson of Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs Carlos P. Romulo together with six others, was 
arrested for raping a girl in the Romulo residence; and two days after, 
Juan Ponce Enrile Jr., son of the Secretary of National Defense, was 
arrested and investigated with his bodyguard for the shooting and 
killing of a young man who had peeved the Enrile boy. Likewise, a 
nephew of President Marcos, son of his sister, was charged with 
attempted homicide in connection with the death of a student and 
shooting of the latter’s parents. 

The imposition of discipline on the people by force under 
martial law is exposed by these events as both a futility and a hypocri- 
sy to justify dictatorship for if the highest authorities cannot even 
instill discipline in members of their own families, it is nonsensical for 
the dictatorial rulers to claim ability to beat discipline into over forty 
million people imbued with a free spirit. The failure of discipline under 
martial law is attributable to the deep rooted individualism of the 
Filipinos and to the preference for the voluntary development of 
discipline hand in hand with the maturization of democracy. 

There is discipline in democracy although it is not the discipline 
in totalitarianism and in communism which is enforced by fear and 
brutality. This democratic discipline was pointed out in the 
Rockefeller Panel Reports(p.403) as one which‘‘asks men to exercise 
their own judgments and to choose their own ultimate beliefs’’ but 
‘tasks them to care just as much about the liberties of others and the 
rights of others to think differently,’’ arising from ‘‘democracy’s 
faith in the power of human intelligence and good will.’’ This 
extraordinary degree of voluntary human discipline in a democracy 
has actually been developed and thrives; and its very difficulty 
‘Sindicates that the citizens of a democracy can never take the 
continued success of their social system ‘for granted’ and calls for 
constant vigilance. 

" Since it has not brought about discipline, the martial law regime 
has lost its main rationale and has become a miserable failure that 
cannot compensate for the suppression of the rights and liberties of 
the people. 

If this performance, weighing plusses and minuses together, is all 
that martial rule can do, it has not reason for being. 
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Foreign Relations 


Unsuccessful in democratic affairs despite his total power, 
Mr. Marcos has been a failure in international relations as well. This 
is not surprising because although brilliant in many things, in his 
public career he has not been known to have a sufficient grasp in 
foreign affairs. 

In ASEAN, he has made the Philippines an adjunct of Indonesia 
instead of sharing genuine and effective co-leadership. It will be 
recalled that he made a bid to establish the ASEAN Secretariat in 
Manila but lost out to Jakarta. Even his idea of an ASEAN summit 
had to be implemented in Bali. The mess he created called the Muslim 
problem in Mindanao has .compelled him to heed Indonesia or 
else the Muslim insurgency can in no time cause the collapse of his 
regime. His further act of soliciting the intervention of Libya’s 
Qaddafi in the solution of the domestic Muslim problem—in the words 
of a former Speaker of the House of Representatives—is ‘‘a disgrace 
to the national dignity.”’ 

In relations with superpowers, the USA, USSR, and China, he 
has soured traditional ties with the USA, and while mouthing national 
dignity has kowtowed to China and Russia by having to go there as if 
begging for diplomatic ties. As in establishing diplomatic relations 
with other communist nations like East Germany, Poland, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Mongolia, he did not 
have to make a pilgrimage to Peking and Moscow as the agreement 
for diplomatic ties could have been mutually signed in the socialist 
capitals and Manila. In establishing relations, he fumbled because 
he committed to establish ties with Soviet Russia ahead of China but 
revised the sequence on pressure of his wife; so that Russia delayed 
ties for one year and when Leonid Brezhnev was finally “‘not busy”’ 
and Marcos was received in the Soviet Union, unlike the treatment 
accorded to prime Minister Indira Gandhi soon after, he was not met 
by Brezhnev, the latter was not at the state dinner for the Philippine 
President, and the talks and agreement on diplomatic ties were made 
not with Brezhnev but with the figurehead, President Nicolai Podgorny. 

The basic flaw of his ventures with the superpowers is that he acted 
on the false impression and fleeting aftermath of the Vietnam war, 
_j.e., that the USA would withdraw from Asia; that is why he made a 
quick pilgrimage to Peking and later to Russia and talked of removing 
US military bases from the Philippines. American leadership, however, 
quickly gave up the notion of leaving Asia. | 

As aresult, the Marcos regime had to eat its tough words towards 
the USA and now accepts US presence in the Philippines, with the 
remaining goal of squeezing from the renegotiation of the military 
bases agreement as much military and financial aid as he can get for 
use in suppressing the rights and liberties of the Filipino people. 

If the premise of his dealings with the three big powers was wrong, 
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his strategy was likewise faulty; which is that he has tried to use 
China and USSR as a lever in seeking firm American support for his 
dictatorship. He has tried to use with the big powers what he has 
successfully used with his countrymen : Intimidation. His flair for 
intimidation has enabled him to become dictator over the Filipinos, 
who seem to take time in recovering their dignity, courage, and 
heritage of heroism for freedom, but it is doubtful whether he can 
intimidate the USA, or the USSR, or China for the convenience of his 
dictatorship. 

In relations with Japan, he has made the Philippines an economic 
satellite of that economic power, thereby bringing in peace the reality 
of the Philippines as member of a Japanese co-prosperity sphere, 
which in war Japan could not achieve. 

In relations with other nations, he has brought humiliation to 
the Filipino people. It is an inherent humiliation for a nation to be 
depicted as being helpless before a dictator, especially a people like the 
Filipinos who have built a tradition of freedom. In general, the other 
nations as reflected in their press regard the Marcoses with skepticism 
although in their national self-interest, their leaderships take the 
advantages of the Marcos policy of opening the Philippines to foreign 
economic exploitation which is designed to foist an appearance of 
respectability and acceptability to the world and to obtain all possible 
loans to be lavishly used now for gain and ostentation and to be paid 
by succeeding Filipino generations. 

A demonstration of the low depths to which the Philippines has 
fallen in the eyes of other nations is the pompous bid of Mr. Marcos to 
be the ‘‘leader and spokesman”’ of the Third World nations—after 
paying fealty to China’s leadership in Peking as the ‘‘natural leader of 
the Third World.’’ The result approximates a catastrophe. He availed 
of the UNCTAD conference in Manila to donate to the UNCTAD 
fund $50 million of the Filipino people’s money and arranged to be 
invited to the next meeting in Nairobi, Kenya. In an attempt to make 
the Filipinos whom he obviously regards as gullible believe in the fiction 
of his being leader and spokesman of the Third World, he committed 
the indiscretion of attending the UNCTAD Nairobi meeting in May, 
1976 without the conformity of President Jomo Kenyatta of the host 
country. He brought along a huge and lavish entourage scandalously 
unfit for poor nations. They occupied the entire floor and presidential 
suite of the Serana Hotel and more rooms in a neighboring hotel. 

Newsweek of May 17, 1976 reported that because of displeasure 
over Marcos, Kenyatta snubbed the Marcoses by neither he nor his 
Vice-President meeting them at the airport and by not personally 
speaking before the UNCTAD meeting to the shock of the Third 
World nations. Mrs. Marcos likewise committed the indiscretion of 
asking that on her arrival in Nairobi, school children throw flowers at 
her feet (as she does in Manila), which was likewise rejected by the 
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Kenyan government. Newsweek also reported that Mrs. Marcos created 
a stir by asking that the carpet in her hotel room be changed because 
‘*she did not like its color.’’ 

The French paper, Le Monde of May 10, 1976 pointed out that 
the ‘‘imperial style’? of Marcos made a scandal and his actuations 
shocked the delegates who worried about the ‘‘discredit’’ caused the 
Third World by the Marcos couple. 


A Chance for Democracy 


Martial law has, therefore, been in vain after being enforced for 
three years; it has not brought any good to the people which could not 
have been achieved under a democratic government with a leader 
chosen by the people in free elections; it has brought about only the 
continuation of Ferdinand Marcos in power with dictatorial authority 
and the repression of the people’s rights and liberties as well as the 
arbitrary transgression of their human rights. 

Undoubtedly martial law has not been worthwhile; based on its 
performance, surfacing above the government’s one-sided and false 
propaganda, it has become indubitable after three years that the 
dictatorship must go so that democracy, under which the Filipinos 
were steadily progressing before Mr. Marcos made himself a dictator 
could be restored as their chosen way of life and the means to pursue 
their well-being and destiny. 

Despite his failure to bring about the welfare and happiness of 
the Filipino people, Mr. Marcos persists in dwelling in the unrealistic 
realm of his propaganda and continues to resist the urging of 
well-meaning voices to restore the freedoms of the people. 

Specifically, the events since the imposition of martial law have 
justified more than ever the convening of the interim Assembly, 
among others, to provide for a peaceful succession, give the Marcos 
rule legal basis, and become a vehicle for the proper authorities to 
know the grievances of the public. The interim Assembly is likewise a 
needed medium through which we will know the wishes of the peonle 
on vital questions affecting their welfare and future, like establish- 
ment of diplomatic ties with communist China, the removal of 
American bases, and on how to deal with the Muslim rebellion and 
demands. These are questions so grave that they should not be 
decided just by Mr. Marcos and his ‘‘advisers’’ who are inclined to 
give him the advice that they know he wants. It is also not sufficient 
to refer these grave issues to referendums in the Citizens’ Assemblies 
which only echo what Mr. Marcos wants as replies. As the 
repercussions of these critical questions affect not only the present 
but future generations, it would be dangerous to entrust them to Mr. 
Marcos no matter how brilliant he may be; it would be more in the 
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interest of the people if they are decided with the participation of 
elected representatives of the people like the members of the National 
Assembly. 

: Despite the above considerations, Mr. Marcos is as strong as ever 
In Opposing the convening of the interim National Assembly, as 
mandated by the Constitution and the holding of elections in which 
the people can freely choose their leaders who will exercise 
governmental authority in their behalf. 

We shall consider in this epilog a remedy, namely a democratic 
mode of succession. This remedy will suffice and be efficacious 
for saving democracy in the Philippines. We repeat the conviction that 
the Filipino people will not forfeit their attribute as free men and, 
therefore, will not lose their democracy as long as the attempt at 
dictatorship ‘‘does not go beyond the intent and incipient stage.’’ 
The Marcos dictatorship, so long as it ends after him, constitutes an 
intent and incipient stage in the bid to replace Philippine democracy 
with totalitarianism. 

Not satisfied with throttling democracy, repressing the people’s 
liberties and assaulting their dignity as free men, and benefitting 
himself, his family and his favorites in the process, Mr. Marcos has in 
addition moved to continue punishing the hapless Filipinos with the 
evil of another dictatorship after him. This is the problem. He has. 
made it known that he had signed a secret decree which creates a 
group headed by a Chairman which will carry on martial law 
government after he dies or become disabled. 

Aside from its legal dubiousness, this secret decree of succession 
mustbe opposed bythe Filipino people in order to save democracy and 
freedom in our country because it will result in a violent struggle of 
unpredictable consequences and is designed to perpetuate dictator- 
ship as a system of government and way of life for Filipinos. If the 
Filipinos have so embarrassingly, not to say shamefully, lost their 
traditional courage to oppose the Marcos dictatorship while he is 
alive, they ought to be able to oppose dictatorship after he is dead. If 
it were otherwise — if the Filipinos will still lack the courage to 
successfully oppose the decreed dictatorship of a dead man — then it 
might as well be accepted that there will not be a remedy against the 
ascendancy of totalitarianism and tyranny as a national system. It 
would then be evident that, to use the resonant phrase of Dr. Jose 
Rizal, the Filipinos are but of the mold of slaves fit for tyrants. 

There is a clear alternative to the inheritance of permanent 
dictatorship which Mr. Marcos would leave to the people in a last will 
and testament of succession in his secret decree. It is an option that 
will avoid what could be a bloody struggle for power between Mr. 
Marcos’ anointed successor or successors and those who will 
challenge them, with both sides expectedly counting on support from 
segments of the Armed Forces which in all probability will not have a 
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unanimous attitude toward acceptance of the designated next 
dictator. It is a choice that is democratic, and that immediately and 
dramatically restores the sunlight of democracy after the darkness of 
dictatorship. 

That remedy is the immediate convening of the interim National 
Assembly, or of a majority of its members upon the death or 
non-availability of Mr. Marcos to continue. Such meeting can be 
swiftly organized with the active participation of the Speaker of the 
last House of Representatives, the President of the last Senate, the 
last Vice-President of the Philippines, and the President of the 1971 
Constitutional Convention, and if necessary, supporters of demo- 
cracy in the Armed Forces. The interim National Assembly is a legal 
and constitutional body, temporarily inactive by force of the Marcos 
decree not to convene it despite its indubitable existence under the 
Constitution and the clear intent of the Charter to forthwith activate 
it upon the effectivity of the Constitution. This being so, so long as a 
majority of the members are present in a convoked meeting, its 
convening and the acts performed by it will be valid andefficacious 
irrespective of who convokes it or how it is peacefully convened. From 
the moment that majority of the members are present to act, at that 
instant, the 1973 Constitution shall move inexorably to reinstate 
constitutional processes and restore democracy. 

It was, in fact, the intention of the Convention that upon the 
death or non-availability of the incumbent President, the interim 
Assembly shall be thereby automatically convened. 

‘‘Delegate Encarnacion: If our incumbent President, as I said, 
God forbidding, will be unable to discharge the powers granted under 
this provision (convening the interim National Assembly), who will 
discharge his powers? 

‘‘Delegate Yaneza: I request Delegate Tupaz to answer that 
particular question, your Honor. 


**Delegate D. Tupaz: It was the consensus of the Committee that 
the moment the President is unable to convene the ad interim 
National Assembly, the Assembly is deemed automatically convened. 
It does not need any convening by the President because at that 
moment it can convene itself.’’ (Transcript of proceedings in the CC 
plenary session, October 18, 1972, pp. 85-86). 

It shall be a patriotic duty of the members of the interim 
National Assembly, upon at least a majority of them having 
convened, to quickly organize themselves and — this is the most 
important — to elect as quickly as possible an interim, or if they can 
do so, aregular Prime Minister. This act of electing a Prime Minister 
will be like a shot of decisive victory in the peaceful war of democracy 
to liberate itself_from its occupied status under dictatorship. 
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‘‘Abolition’’ of Interim Assembly 


In a ‘‘referendum-plebiscite’’ held on October 16, 1976, consti- 
tutional amendments abolishing the interim National Assembly and 
replacing it with an interim Batasan Pambansa were supposedly ratified 
by the Citizens Assemblies or barangays. This maneuver does not 
alter the situation insofar as the interim Assembly is concerned 
because such amendments and the referendum-plebiscite through 
which it was “‘ratified’’ are both patently unconstitutional, void, and 
of no effect. 

The said amendments were proposed by Mr. Marcos who has no 
constitutional authority to propose amendments to the 1973 Cons- 
titution. Under the 1973 Charter, amendments may only be proposed 
by the regular National Assembly or a Constitutional Convention 
called by said Assembly (Art. XVI, Secs.1(1),(2)) or until the regular 
National Assembly is elected, by the interim National Assembly on 
call of the interim Prime Minister (Art. XVII , Sec. 14). 

The ruling of the Marcos-captive majority in the Supreme Court 
in SC-G.R. No.L-4640, 44684, and 44714, ‘‘Sanidad et al vs. Comelec”’ 
does not change the situation because by such clearly manipulative 
decision and the twisted ‘‘reasoning’’ used therein tailored to the 
dictator’s schemes, the Supreme Court has ceased to uphold the 
Constitution and has become instead an integral part of the illegitimate 
and lawless Marcos dictatorship. Lacking the moral force that 
makes law truly binding, said decision is therefore in vain. 

At a meeting of the Interim National Assembly Association on 
October 14, 1976, the members thereof defined their stand in a 
manifesto signed by Chairman Abraham F. Sarmiento, Executive 
Secretary-General Rogaciano R. Mercado, Vice-Chairman Felixberto 
Serrano, and Information Chairman Emmanuel T. Santos.. 

Because the amendments to abolish the interim Assembly are 
unconstitutional and the referendum-plebiscite which acted to ratify 
them is also unconstitutional, their stand is that despite the creation 
of the new Batasan Pambansa through the referendum-plebiscite the 
interim National Assembly shall continue to exist legally under the 
1973 Constitution and can still meet legally and that without giving up 
the idea of being able to meet while Mr. Marcos wis gone for the 
purpose of electing an interim Prime Minister as Mr. Marcos’ legi- 
timate successor to bring about a peaceful and unbroken constitutional 
continuity to the restoration of democracy and constitutional 
government in our land. 

The prestigious International Commission of Jurists (ICJ) which 
made a survey of Philippine martial law in 1975 and 1977 sustained 
this stand at the INAA which it quoted in its report in August, 1977 
entitled ‘‘The Decline of Democracy in the Philippines.’’ The ICJ 
accordingly recommended that the interim National Assembly be now 
called in these words:‘‘The Philippine Government is respectfully 
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“is President, the interim National As- 
sembly should certainly meet when he 
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urged, in order to ensure the better protection of the rights of the 
citizens to give consideration at an early date to ...calling the interim 
National Assembly followed by the general elections provided for in 
the 1973 Constitution.’’ 

Indeed, it shall be a patriotic duty of the members of the interim 
National Assembly to support this remedy for the restoration of 
democracy in our land; if some, for reasons that need not be looked 
into, were wary in supporting the convening of the interim National 
Assembly while Mr. Marcos was alive, there would be no reason in 
the world for a member of the interim Assembly not to support its 
convening after Mr. Marcos is gone so as to choose by constitutional, 
regular and peaceful means his successor as speedily as possible. It 
shall be a patriotic obligation of the Armed Forces of the Philippines 
likewise to support such remedy and thereby make up for what 
history might regard as a lapse on the part of some of its leaders in 
providing armed support to the Marcos dictatorship. Above all, it 
shall be a patriotic duty of all Filipinos, young and old, to back up the 
said remedy and thereby restore to themselves and to the Filipino race 
their honor and dignity as free men and demonstrate anew their 


worthiness of democracy and freedom bequeathed as a legacy from 


50 many sublime heroes, martyrs, and other great Filipinos. 


End Of Dictatorship Is Nearing 


Time is fast running out on President Marcos. The events since 
1975 tend to bear out the Delegate of the Convention from the south 
who fumed on receiving his copy of the Transitory Provisions 
from Malacafiang which would set up Marcos as dictator that no one 
can long ‘‘overpower 40 million freedom-loving Filipinos.”’ 

Mr. Marcos has taken on a big order, implanting a dictatorship 
at a time when dictatorship is collapsing in countries like Greece, 
Portugal, Spain, India, and Pakistan. And adversely to him, his soil 
is a traditional democracy, a country which in the words of New 
Yorker’s Robert Shaplen is unique in Asia in having a “‘strong 
democratic heritage’’ from its American model. 

In 1972, Mr. Marcos stunned the Filipinos into submission by the 
timing and ruthlessness of the intimidation employed in installing 


- authoritarian rule, but as expected, the initial shock has been wearing 


off and the people have begun to assert themselves, their power, and 
preference for freedom and dignity. More and more people are no 
longer afraid of arrest. More and more Filipinos, particularly among 
the common people, are grumbling at the Marcos dictatorship, as 
‘“sobra na’’(it is too much already). The mood of the people is now 
such that should there occur a decisive event or action against dictato- 
rial rule under a resolute leadership the various national sectors will 
take a stand and identify themselves by word or deed with such action 
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or happening to end authoritarian rule and return to constitutional 
government. 

The Filipinos are a patient people but they know, too, that there 
is a limit to their patience, and that limit is fast approaching, over 
the absolutism, hypocrisies, and excesses of the Marcos authoritarian 
rule. One recalls the words of Rizal who owned that ‘‘we Filipinos 
are patient, excessively patient and peaceful, mild, unfeeling, etc. But 
everything ends in this life, and that refers also to our patience.”’ 

This time, his wife is not helping Mr. Marcos any. The situation is 
worsened by her attitude of justifying lavishness and extravagance 
because, she says, she is ‘‘a total person’”’ (Time, June 7, 1976), implying 
total corruption, total enjoyment and misuse of power, total extrava- 
gance, total global jetpartying, total disregard of the people’s freedom 
and welfare except in propaganda gestures. 

The coming fall of the Marcos dictatorship has been perceived by 
various observers. In May, 1976, Shaplen found that ‘‘more and more 
Filipinos are expressing bitterness over the growing rather than 
diminishing disparity between the rich and the poor—which Marcos 
himself felt forced to mention in his Luneta speech,”’ and that ‘‘the 
astonishing total of a third of Greater Manila’s population is living in 
slums and squatter enclaves.’ Shaplen then observed that ‘‘the 
discontent of the majority of the people, whose abject poverty 
has not been ameliorated by the President’s reforms, and who have 
become increasingly troubled by the deprivation of human rights, 
seems bound to be expressed before long.’’ 

The American journalist noted, too, that among others, business- 
men are raising their voices against the regime, complaining about 
the growing ‘‘power of bureaucrats over businessmen which tends to 
result in graft and corruption.’? Time magazine (June 7, 1976) 
confirmed this, reporting that Philippine businessmen ‘‘pressured’’ 
into supporting Mrs. Marcos’ projects complain that too many of 
their profits are gulfed by the BIR which normally stands for the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue but ‘‘lately has come to mean the Bureau 
of Imelda Romualdez.’’ 

Shaplen found even the Armed Forces, on whose solid support 
the fragility of the Marcos dictatorship was deceptively installed, 
to have become a ‘‘factionalized one, with growing friction between 
higher ranking officers and the younger ones.”’ 

Evaluating the danger signals which augur an early collapse of the 
Marcos authoritarianism, the New Yorker’s writer saw as an unfavor- 
able development the rejection by Marcos of the opposition’s 
demands for an end to martial law and for the establishment of 
separation of powers, checks and balance, human freedom and 
civil rights. Keenly, he found Marcos’ reason that these demands are 
impossible under the present crisis conditions as but a ‘‘convenient 
excuse which anyone in absolute power can go on using as long as he 
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wants.”’ 

After his survey, Shaplen drew the conclusion that unless Marcos 
mitigates his arbitrary rule by ending martial law and moving to hold 
elections for a new National Assembly, as the Constitution provides, 
and ‘‘at the same time’’ improves the lot of the many poor Filipinos, 
a new power struggle will ‘‘inevitably’’ occur, involving not only 
Marcos and his entourage but the whole gamut of political, military 
and social power. He sensed that the turmoil and probable violence 
that would mark such a confrontation ‘‘could well lead to complete 
chaos,’’ and saw for this reason as the way out a move toward the 
‘‘peaceful transition to parliamentary democracy as he has so often 
promised.”’ 

Shaplen’s assessment and conclusions tally with those of 
knowledgeable and perceptive Filipinos. The years 1979 and 1980 set 
against the repercussions of world and local events are crucial to the 
fortunes of the Marcoses. It may now be regarded as certain that the 
Marcos ambition of reversing history by implanting a hereditary 
dictatorship over the traditional Philippine democracy is now but a 
hallucination. Over the matter of his successor, the illusion of transfer- 
ring dictatorial power to a member of his family has faded in the face 
of opposition from the Armed Forces and the resolute stand by an 
increasing number of members of the interim National Assembly, 
with the burgeoning support of the people, that the succession is a 
domain of the Assembly. The influential voice of Senator Arturo 
Tolentino on legal matters that the succession cannot be affected 
by presidential decree like PD 1514 has all but smashed hereditary 
dictatorial succession to the ground. 

Over the issue, after Marcos is gone, of whether his personal 
choice determined by presidential decree or the interim Prime Minister 
chosen by the interim National Assembly will prevail, there is hardly 
any doubt that the people, including a large segment of the Armed 
Forces, will back up the Constitution-supported authority of the 
National Assembly. 

Among the latest pronouncements of Mr. Marcos was that made 
to Roy Rowan of Time (June 7, 1976) that the greatest thing that he 
would like to achieve is ‘‘the shift back to normalcy.’’ Recognized 
as a brilliant man, and unfettering himself from the flatteries and 
proddings of his courtiers, he would be wise to make good his words 
this time and not treat them as his misleading pledge on October 30, 
1972 to lift martial law before the end of his term in 1973. While there 
is still time for a peaceful and constitutionally sustainable manner of 
accomplishing it, Mr. Marcos, for the sake of the country which has 
already showered him with benefits and honors and for his own sake, 
should now shift back to normalcy along the remedies that have been 
set forth herein. 

There is basis for the prognosis of a nearing downfall of the 
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dictatorship because the people at large have been injured and are 
increasingly being harmed by one-man rule. Because of their patient 
and peaceful nature, they would be resigned for a time to the sway 
of force as long as they are not directly prejudiced. Now the situation 1s 
different because every family feels being a victim of the evils of 
dictatorship. 

More and more families suffer from the total power of the rulers. 
They pay more taxes and do not know where their tax money goes. 
High prices injure everyone. More and more families are being victim- 
ized by violations of human rights from arrests of a family member 
without cause, torture in detention, death from torture, injustice 
from arbitrary and overbearing officials, military and civilian, 
deprivation of property or business or loss incurred therein from 
oppressive action. 

The mass of the people now realize that the dictatorship’s policy 
of attracting investors for prestige and personal gain has frozen their 
wages, which have thus become lower in real terms. Tourists whose 
attraction to come to the country is a government obsession has 
pushed up prices further beyond the capacity of the poor to pay. 
Non-producing multi-billion constructions immediately benefit the 
rulers who dispose of the funds and their cronies-contractors but cause 
hardships to the people because of the adverse effect on the economy. 
Because of continually rising prices without a corresponding rise in 
income, more and more people eat only twice or once a day and eat 
less when they do. 

The regime is also reducing attention to education which now gets 
less than ten percent of the national budget where it used to receive 
one third of the budget. This is apparently aimed at reducing student 
activists, giving priority to regimenting the youth like the Kabataang 
Barangay headed by Imee Marcos to support a personality cult of 
developing blind homage and obedience to the dictators as in Hitlerite 
Germany, Russia and China, and lessening the level of education of 
the people in order to better control them. Every family gets hurt by 
the policy of downgrading education because the children, who remain 
as the hope for betterment among poor families, lose opportunity 
for their proper education and preparation for their future. 

Our own assessment on the basis of proper criteria for national 
development, an intensified insight into the traits, virtues, and frailties 
of Marcos, and an analysis of his performance as democratic leader 
for seven years and dictator for seven years now is that the continuation 
of his authoritarian rule has utterly and completely become unjusti- 
fiable, not to say intolerable. It is crystal clear that he has served him- 
self and his family, by enriching themselves at public expense, much 
more than he has served the people. His social revolution ‘‘for the 
poor’’ has predictably turned out to be counterfeit; it was mouthed as 
a propaganda prop for the initiation of his dictatorship; the society 
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remains to be for the oligarchy and a more formidable one because he 
has bolstered the oligarchic ramparts by joining and heading them. 
His efforts at development have subsided into the pre-martial law 
routine of going around in circles—‘‘plugging loopholes’’, to 
paraphrase Tony Clifton—engaging in gestures and gimmickries to 
show concern and raise false hopes as each stubborn and aggravating 
problem rears its ugly head, whether it be increasing prices, shortage 
of essential items, lagging transport facilities, worsened flood, 
resurgent crime, pestilential corruption, and every other endemic 
problem of the people, none of which has been genuinely solved. In 
foreign relations, he has humiliated the nation by a sorry pretense 
at international leadership; worse by extending a characteristic strategy 
of intimidation (some use the blunt word ‘‘blackmail’’) in foreign 
dealings, he has used ties with China and Soviet Russia to intimidate 
the United States into accepting his illegitimate dictatorship and 
granting him more military and financial aid, thereby sacrificing the 
safety of the Filipino people in the interest of his personal ambitions. 

There is only one valid conclusion : that his attempt to destroy 
the 70-year Philippine democracy due to his overweening ambition 
has been a dismal failure. There is only one sound course left for the 
Filipino people in their supreme interest and as a matter of national 
honor and individual dignity: the Marcos dictatorship must go. As 
the Newsweek of August 2, 1976 reported, ‘‘there is a great deal of 
weariness with the present system—a feeling that martial law has 
gone on too long.”’ 

Or as the Japan Asia periodical (AMPO, September, 1976) put it: 
‘Marcos has kept himself in power all this time with audacity and 
some pretty fancy political footwork. His failure to achieve serious 
reforms, however, has made him increasingly unpopular among 
workers and peasants. His use of torture and detention has driven 
oppositionists towards more radical positions. His corruption has 
turned off many of his former supporters in the elite. The person or 
event needed to catalyze these trends into a regime-toppling force has 
not yet materialized. But the direction of change is clear. Marcos 
may soon need his fancy footwork for a quick getaway.”’ 

There is plentiful basis for this anticipation. Under martial law, 
the people are not free to express their true will. Despite referendums 
and plebiscites, all rigged, and the manipulated Citizens Assemblies, 
barangays, sangguniang bayans, Batasan Bayan, etc., the policies, 
decisions, and actions of the authoritarian government are not those 
of the people but of the one-man ruler, Ferdinand E. Marcos. 

After seven years of martial rule, under the despotic set-up, the 
unilateral actions of Mr. Marcos have so clearly prejudiced the well- 
being of the Filipino people that this one-man regime must now stop, 
otherwise the country and our people will sink deeper and deeper into 
the quagmire of perdition and catastrophe. It is seen from the account 
in the foregoing pages that among the salient doings of the one-man 
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ruler that have gravely injured the interests and welfare of the 45 
million Filipinos are the following: 

1. He has made the Philippines a dictatorship after over 70 
years of democracy and democratic experience; 

2. Although often paying lip service to the Constitution, he has 
trifled with it like a roll of toilet paper; 

3. He has constituted a Supreme Court that has ceased to uphold 
the Constitution—a ‘‘Marcos-controlled Supreme Court’’, in the 
words of the New Yorker (May 3, 1976)—and that has become 
instead an integral part of the paraphernalia of dictatorship; 

4. He has placed the Philippines within the orbit and under the 
influence of communist powers and towards the precipice of itself 
ultimately becoming a communist country unless he is stopped; 

5. He has spawned a full-fledged uprising among Muslim 
Filipinos; and in order to solve this problem of his making, which 
has caused thousands of casualties in the Armed Forces, 
Muslims, as well as innocent civilians, and drained the national 
treasury, he has in desperation moved towards the dismemberment of 
the country by recognizing in Tripoli, Libya, the claim of jurisdic- 
tion made by the Moro National Liberation Front over thirteen 
including Christian provinces, namely, Basilan, Sulu, Tawi-Tawi, 
Zamboanga del Sur, Zamboanga del Norte, North Cotabato, 
South Cotabato, Maguindanao, Sultan Kudarat, Lanao del Norte, 
Lanao del Sur, Palawan, and even Davao del Sur and also dropped 
the valid Philippine claim to Sabah which he strongly supported 
before to the extent of training the ‘‘Jabidah”’ infiltration forces to 
regain the territory; 

6. He has not stopped the steady and strengthening insurgency 
of the communistic New People’s Army; 

7. He has ruined the sugar industry, the country’s premier 
dollar-earner, thereby severely damaging the economy and causing 
misery to millions of workers and others dependent on said industry; 

8. He has imposed increasingly heavy taxation without repre- 
sentation, while squandering public funds in luxurious living, 
traveling, gift-giving, and image-building public works constructions, 
hotels, and other improvident expenditures, which are not productive 
and are damaging to the economy; 

9. He has corrupted top officers of the Armed Forces as well 
as high officials of the defense establishment; 

10. Through extravagance, misspending, reckless borrowing, and 
erroneous policies, he has debauched the Philippine peso which, 
valued at P3.90 to the dollar at the start of his regime, is now worth 
around P10.00 to the dollar, thus reducing its buying power to only 
P.18 at this writing and bringing suffering to the masses; 

11. His policies and mismanagement have generated a continual 
and unstoppable soaring of prices which are aggravatingly causing 
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difficulties to all classes of people except the very, very rich including 
himself, his family and in-laws; 

12. He has removed from labor the right to strike and placed 
the workers under the mercy of the capitalists; 

13. In a fumbling land reform, he has taken the property of 
the landowners, including small ones, without benefiting the tenants 
who cannot own the land because of its high cost and their unsustain- 
able new financial obligations; 

14. He has operated the economy primarily to promote his 
business and financial interests and those of his family and in-laws 


rather than for the benefit of the people; 

15. He has by intimidation taken over arbitrarily private business 
enterprises or equities therein for himself, his kin, or associates 
either at no cost or at a grossly bargain price; 

16. He has introduced into the Philippine society the unchristian 
system of torture of detainees and prisoners and other violations 
of human rights; 

17. He has been arresting and detaining thousands of Filipinos 
without sufficient cause and charges, including priests, nuns, students 
and workers; 

18. In his intolerance, he has been expelling foreign newsmen 
and religious missionaries who do not kowtow to him; 

19. He has hampered the.Churches, Catholic, Protestant, and 
others, in the performance of their essential mission of disseminating 
the truth to their flock; 

20. He has extirpated freedom of the press and speech by himself 
and his in-laws owning the newspapers, television, radio, and satellite 
communications, barring others from owning or operating the same, 
and closing down dissenting sheets like the Signs of the Times of the 
Catholic associations and the Communicator of the Jesuits; 

21. He has destroyed academic freedom in_ educational 
institutions, muzzled the students, and launched a program of down- 
grading education from a vehicle for the advancement of the youth 
into a sycophantic implement for continued authoritarian rule; 

22. He has made the Philippine economy a servile adjunct of 
Japanese economic power and dominance and an open field for 
control by multinationals and other foreign business interests; 

23. He has at every opportunity embarrassed the Philippines’ 


‘traditional ally, the United States of America, to inveigle the latter 


to adopt the inconsistency and ignominy of brazenly supporting his 
dictatorship and to cough up billions of dollars in aid or compensation 
for military bases for him to use in repressing the Filipino people and 
in filling up his ever-rising and widening stack of personal wealth. 
Having perpetrated the above and more depredations on the 
resources of the country and the liberties, well-being, and honor 
of the people, his flight, if not a worse retribution, as forecast by 
Ampo to escape the inevitably approaching wrath of a wronged 
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people, may well transpire sooner than expected. Enough 1s enough. 
Through its established institutions of freedom and justice—the 
independent Supreme Court, the Armed Forces loyal to the Constitution 
and democracy, the Churches, the students, the interim National 
Assembly, the other political, business, labor and civic leaders, and 
direct mass actions of the people themselves—the nation should now 
be able to stop the Marcos despotism that has outlived any usefulness. 

It is time for Filipinos to reassert their sovereign power in order 
to end their humiliation of cowering in fear of haughty officials 
who should be treated as public servants rather than as masters, 
to stop the denial of their freedoms, and to protect their human and 
property rights from further jeopardy. This may be done by insisting 
on a free and genuine election through which they can freely choose 
the national leader and insuring that their will prevail in such poll. 

In human society, the rulers and officials derive their authority 
from the people. The Filipinos must now move to regain their authority 
lest their docility and fear become permanent and their subjection 
to autocratic rule be perpetuated as a system not only for themselves 
but also for their blameless children and posterity. If the Filipinos 
living today are to feel that they were not born in vain, it is their duty 
to God and to themselves to act like men and women with honor and 
not like dumb creatures fit only to be terrified. 

The option is clear and inexorable—peaceful elections or a 
violent transition by the people. Elections are to be preferred. By 
holding free elections, Mr. Marcos will at least spare the people 
violence and bloodshed and himself a tragic fate. Either way, 
however, his inevitable end is at hand. 
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